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The -/slodernization of an Ancient 


HE making of flour from wheat supplies 

a primal human necessity, and its beginning 

was coincident with the dawn of the earliest 

forms of civilization. From the days of 
Solomon, when the, women of the household, with a 
crude mortar and pestle, crushed the wheat berry into 
a coarse meal, through the Roman era, when slaves 
performed the task by a similar process, and during 
the middle ages, when milling became, in Britain, the 
prerogative and monopoly of the monasteries, the 
method and extent of milling have kept pace with 
human development. 

Finally, the millstone became the accepted and 
universal method of grinding wheat into flour; hand 
power was superseded by ox or horse, by 
mills driven by the force of the tide, by wind, 
by water and, at last, by steam and elec- 
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ed Richmond as the largest flour’ making city in the 
country. Later, St. Louis, accessible to a vast wheat 
growing area, attained supremacy, in’ both the quantity 
and quality of its flour production. 

Thus from 1823 to 1870'the center of milling opera- 
tions shifted from Richmond to Rochester, and again 
to St. Louis, as the swelling tide of wheat production 
swept westward, accompanying the march of immi- 
gration. The variety of. wheat then grown was. plant- 
ed in the autumn and harvested in the early sumnier, 
and subsequently became known as winter wheat. Ex- 
cept to a limited extent and only for local bread. use, 
no other variety of wheat was grown in the United 
States at that time. 


ance. Then, as now, the demand was for white and 
spotless flour, and the handicap was such that the 
outturn of the spring wheat mills could not be sold 
at a profit beyond the local demand for it. 


Washburn’s Faith in the Northwest 


N 1866, Cadwallader C. Washburn, a general in the 
Union army, a member of Congress and later gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, who had acquired the water power 
rights to the west side of St. Anthony Falls, where 
Minneapolis now stands, built the first Washburn mill 
and founded what subsequently became the Washburn 
Crosby Co., now a unit mill of General Mills, Inc. 
Notwithstanding the obvious disadvantage under 
which spring wheat flour then suffered in 
competition with flour produced from winter 
wheat, Governor Washburn had great faith 


oss ATION of General Mills, Inc., and 
the recent expansion of that organization 
to include the Kell and El Reno mills of the 
Southwest, lend special interest to the accom- 
panying statement by James F. Bell, presi- 
dent of the world’s largest flour producing 
company. The statement was prepared pri- 
marily for distribution among the company’s 
stockholders, but is being reproduced in these 
pages as a significant interpretation of the 
trend toward centralization in the milling in- 
dustry of the United States. 


tricity. Household grinding was abandoned, 
and flour milling became a separate and dis- 
tinct trade; yet for centuries, until compara- 
tively modern times, the industry very closely 
adhered to its traditional association with the 
soil that produced the wheat. 

The miller, like the blacksmith, was a 
necessary adjunct to village life. The mill 
was built as near as possible to the fields on 
which the wheat was grown, usually on the 
banks of the neighboring stream, to take 
advantage of its water power. The grinding 
was invariably done by millstones, and toll 


in its integral value as a bread producer, 
and possessed a true and remarkable vision 
of the future of the Northwest as a wheat 
producing country. 

He therefore built his mill on a scale far 
in advance of immediate requirements. It 
was not only the largest in Minnesota, but, 
west of Buffalo, N. Y., there was nothing 
equal to it, either in size or producing ca- 
pacity. It had its vicissitudes, but continued 
in operation with moderate success until the 
discovery and application of the middlings 
purifier suddenly justified the faith of its 
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was taken from the farmers, who hauled their 

wheat by wagon to the mill door. Thus my great- 
grandfather, Isaiah Bell, built a mill on the banks of 
the Wissahickon River, near Philadelphia, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. His father and his 


») grandfather had been millers before him, the latter 


| in England, the former in America. 


Methods Inherited from England 


“(NOLONIAL milling in America closely followed 
y inherited English methods, and the development 
of the industry accompanied and kept pace with the 
western movement of the population. George Wash- 
ington was a miller, grinding the wheat of Virginia. 
He was a shrewd and good miller, taking pride in the 
Superior quality of his flour and exporting his surplus 
product to the West Indies, where it brought top 
prices. 

The fine quality of Virginia wheat and the extent 
to which it was grown enabled the millers of Rich- 
mond to operate on a larger scale than those else- 
where. Thus they emerged from the status of mere 
grist millers and became merchant millers, not only 
doing a large business in the eastern markets, but ex- 
porting extensively to Brazil and the West Indies. 

Richmond became the first milling center in the 
United States, and its famous brand, “Haxall,” was for 
many years the standard of quality. As the wheat 
fields moved westward, northern New York became 
the center of flour production, and Rochester succeed- 
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During this period the method of grinding flour 
had made no radical advance. Essentially it was the 
same principle as that used in colonial days. An 
American millwright and inventor, Oliver Evans, had 
discovered and applied some improvements, chiefly in 
the handling of wheat, but the ancient millstone re- 
mained the medium by which the grinding was done. 
The skill with which this method was applied, together 
with the quality of the wheat available, constituted 
the miller’s opportunity to obtain distinction for his 
individual brands, and his business ability determined 
the measure of his financial success. 

The close of the Civil War released for pioneering 
purposes a large number of vigorous and adventurous 
men, who sought opportunity in the cheap lands of 
the Northwest. They were naturally wheat growers, 
and they found that these northern lands of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and the Dakotas yielded abundant crops 
of a hard, strong wheat which made a nutritious flour. 
Reversing the procedure followed in raising winter 
wheat, this crop was planted in the spring and har- 
vested in the autumn, to avoid the severity of the 


_ northern winter; hence it was known as spring wheat. 


Numerous mills were built in the Northwest to 
grind this grain, but their product was consumed only 
locally and could not compete with winter wheat flour 
in the markets of the East. The flinty particles in- 
herent in the wheat berry manifested themselves in the 
finished flour and gave it a dark and specky appear- 


courageous builder and opened up a future 
of amazing development. 

This machine, invented, or, rather, first applied to 
American flour milling by an obscure French mill- 
wright, Edmund N. La Croix, removed from the flour 
middlings the dark, flinty particles that had handi- 
capped its sale in the great consuming markets of the 
world, Once this objection was removed, spring wheat 
flour, possessing inherent attributes of strength and 
nutriment, instantly sprang into universal favor and 
demand, and easily took precedence over all other 
flours in the world, save, perhaps, that made in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, commanding a premium in price above 
all others in the market. 

The purifier was developed into practical use by 
George H. Christian in 1870-71. He was then a part- 
ner of Governor Washburn in the operation of his 
mill, and, as the discovery was kept secret for some 
time, the large profits accruing from its use enabled 
the concern to enlarge rapidly and extend its opera- 
tions. 

The secret could not be kept long, however, and 
soon the middlings purifier was in general use among 
the mills of Minneapolis and the Northwest. Concur- 
rent with the resultant demand for spring wheat flour 
came the wonderful and rapid extension of the north- 
western wheat area tributary to Minneapolis. 

The introduction of the purifier did not increase 
the capacity of the mills; it merely improved the ap- 
pearance and expanded the demand for spring wheat 
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flour. The slow moving millstone still set the pace at 
which the grinding could be done. The demand for 
spring wheat flour was rapidly increasing, and the 
millstone method of grinding could not keep up 
with it. 


Bt a revolution in the process of milling was 
shortly to cast the time-honored millstone on the 
scrap heap. For years there had been rumors in trade 
circles that the mills of Budapest were making flour 
by an entirely different process. Hungarian flour was 
of superlative quality and brought an exceptionally 
high price in the British markets, but the Budapest 
millers guarded their secrets jealously, and just how 
they produced their results was unknown in America. 

In 1877 Governor Washburn visited Budapest, but, 
except that the mills used rolls, either of porcelain or 
steel, in connection with millstones in 
grinding their flour, he was unable to 
gain much practical information as to 
their methods. However, he established 
relations with a milling engineer who 
subsequently sent him plans for a tenta- 
tive mill according to the Hungarian 
system. As this involved much hand 
labor, cheap in Budapest, but dear in 
Minneapolis, it was not adaptable to 
western requirements, 

Meanwhile, a Swiss mill builder had 
made an exhibit of rolls at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1876, and an Ameri- 
can milling engineer had experimented 
in making roller mills. In 1879 Gover- 
nor Washburn, with characteristic bold- 
ness, built at Minneapolis the first auto- 
matic roller mill in America, employing 
this American engineer, William D. 
Gray, for the purpose, This was an 
experiment, but it soon proved a com- 
plete success. 

Thus was inaugurated a new era in 
flour milling which was destined not only 
to change radically the method of mak- 
ing flour, but to sweep out of existence 
three fourths of the flour mills then in 
operation. It marked the beginning of 
the period of economical mass produc- 
tion under centralized ownership and di- 
rection, which has since continued and 
finds its latest and largest exponent in 
General Mills, Inc. 

To quality, attained through the use 
of the purifier, was added quantity, se- 
cured by grinding upon rapidly revolv- 
ing steel rolls instead of slow moving 
millstones. Together, the two advances 
constituted a new process in milling and 
set the stage for the subsequent elimina- 
tion of manufacturing units. 

This was the beginning of the con- 
tinuing trend toward centralization of milling capacity. 
In 1879 a mill of 1,000 bbls daily capacity was an 
exceptionally large one; to-day a mill of 10 times that 
capacity is not unusual. Less than 50 years ago there 
were more than 20,000 individual flour mills in the 
United States; to-day it would be difficult to make a 
list of 5,000. Of these, less than 1,000 practically per- 
form all the commercial milling done in America, the 
remainder being either intermittent and uncertain in 
their operation or doing a strictly local and very lim- 
ited business. . 

The gristmill has passed away, except in isolated 
communities, and has been succeeded by the great 
merchant mill, situated at a point where availability 
of wheat supply and competitive freight rates to con- 
suming markets give it strategic advantages. Even 
such mills can no longer be profitably operated unless 
their outturn is sufficiently large to justify the use of 
sales machinery adequate to market the product on a 
basis of minimum overhead cost. 

A profit of $1, or even $2 bbl, was not unusual 50 
years ago; to-day the margin of a few cents a barrel 
determines whether the year’s result shall be in black 
or red figures. 

The coming of new process milling completely revo- 
lutionized the milling industry. Previous to that time 

it was, generally speaking, a semirural occupation, 
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such as it had been for centuries; thereafter it became 
a distinctly manufacturing and mercantile undertak- 
ing, dependent for its success not only on the miller’s 
ability to make good flour, but on its production in 
sufficiently large amounts to keep down the cost and, 
more than that, on finding a market for the product 
in the face of the keenest and most active competition. 


The change was not without its element of tragedy. - 


Many thousands of millers found it impossible to re- 
model their plants to the roller process, or, in a spirit 
of conservatism, delayed too long in making the 
change. Thereby they missed the tide of successful 
endeavor and became stranded on the melancholy 
shore of failure. 

Minneapolis, keen and quick to realize its advan- 
tages, profited accordingly. It soon supplanted St. 
Louis as the milling center of the United States and 





James F. Bell, President General Mills, Inc. 


became the largest flour producing city in the world, 
a position which it still holds. It developed not only 
a commanding place in the domestic markets, but also 
an enormous export trade. 


THER mills throughout the Northwest shared in 

this progress, until the time came when their need 
for wheat exceeded the supply they were able to ob- 
tain from the area geographically tributary to them. 
They then went farther afield and supplemented their 
supply of the raw material: with such wheat as they 
could get which would have the requisite qualities for 
producing flour of their established character and 
standard, 

My father, the late James S. Bell, who came to 
Minneapolis from Philadelphia in 1888, to become a 
partner in the operation of the Washburn Crosby 
mills, has been called the foremost merchant miller of 
his time. I think he is justly entitled to the credit 
of having foreseen that the policy of strictly local op- 
eration of flour mills had reached its maximum of 
efficiency; the next forward movement of the industry 
must be in the direction of acquiring or building mills 
elsewhere, as opportunity offered, and operating them 
under centralized policy direction, thus combining fa- 
vorable manufacturing conditions with established sell- 
ing efficiency and economy. 
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This was in 1908. Previous to that time, millers 
generally had rather strictly confined their opera- 
tions to the field in which they had originally built 
their plants, It was their custom to stand or fall by 
local conditions. If, as sometimes happened, the wheat 
crop tributary to their mills was deficient either in 
quality or quantity, they had no recourse’ but to re- 
duce their output or permit competitors to make tem- 
porary inroads on their trade. 

Again, the freight structure of the country was, 
even then, becoming increasingly rigid and inelastic. 
The existence of a great industry at one place no 
longer implied that the freight rates therefrom on 
that commodity to market, or thereto on the raw ma- 
terial necessary to produce it, would necessarily be 
favorable to continued operation. Coincidentally, the 
extreme narrowness of margin between cost and sell- 
ing price made freight charges a most 
important, sometimes a decisive, factor 
in keeping the mills active. 

Thus, 25 years ago, when such a pro- 
cedure was an innovation, the Washburn 
Crosby Co. acquired a mill at Louisville, 
Ky., and proceeded to operate it, selling 
its output to the southern trade, which 
could be reached to advantage from that 
city. 

At that time my father was quoted 
as saying that the acquirement of mill- 
ing properties in various parts of the 
country was a part of his company’s 
policy. This was the beginning of: the 
latest evolution in flour milling. . What 
has since been accomplished in this direc- 
tion is simply the natural and logical 
development of the policy announced in 
1908. 

The Louisville venture proving suc- 
cessful, mills were built by the Washburn 
Crosby Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., to take 
advantage of its favorable milling con- 
ditions, and, subsequently, at Chicago, 
Kansas City and other strategic points. 
The later inclusion of all these plants, 
retaining their local autonomy, under the 
ownership and policy direction of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is but one more forward 
step on a path of progress that has al- 
ready been practically tested and found 
safe and in accord with the inevitable 
development of the industry. 

The past history of the individual 
properties embodied in this company, 
which is the largest flour producing con- 
cern in the world, shows a record of ex- 
ceptional success under conditions both 
favorable and otherwise. Their growth 
was of no mushroom character, but the 
natural result of the patient and con- 
tinuous endeavor of those who under- 
stood the trade, were acute in correctly diagnosing the 
trend of the times and foresighted in making their 
plans in advance of coming changes. 

The evolution of flour milling in America from the 
colonial era of the small, isolated rural mill to the 
present day of plants of great capacity, situated at 
points of advantage, under one central ownership, has 
proceeded upon logical and sound lines. 

It is a development in consonance with the econom- 
ical movement of the period in which we live; it is 
essential in order that the daily bread of the millions 
may be forthcoming. in purest and most nutritive qual- 
ity and at a minimum price to the consumer. 


:* has one great purpose only: the production of the 
best quality of flour, in the greatest possible quan- 
tity, sold at the lowest possible price. To this end it 
proposes to reduce the expense of manufacture as far 
as is compatible with the maintenance of the highest 
standard of purity, strength and wholesomeness, and 
to minimize to the utmost the cost of selling and dis- 
tribution. 

The success of this most recent development of 4 
great primal industry is justified by every reasonable 
and well-balanced forecast it is possible to make as 
to the future of flour milling, based on its past history 
and present manufacturing and marketing tendencies. 
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A VISION FADES 

“That the clandestine violation of any of said 
resolutions, those accepted by the Federal Trade 
Commission merely as expressions of the industry 
as well as those approved by said commission, 
shall be deemed unfair methods of competition.” 
—Rule adopted by Federal Trade Commission by 
a three to two vote, October 1, 1928. 


aes resignation of Abram F. Myers, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, forwarded to 
President Coolidge December 21, may reasonably be 
accepted as insuring the early revocation of the rule 
quoted above. With it will pass the unique picture 
of the commission’s representatives “sitting in” on 
industrial conferences, supervising wording of extra- 
legal “codes of ethics,” stamping them with its ap- 
proval and then standing on the side lines prepared 
to issue “cease and desist” orders against members 
who thoughtlessly or “clandestinely” violate them. At 
the same time, millers who are envious of what other 
industries appear to be accomplishing under the benign 
guidance of the reformed Federal Trade Commission 
will return to their own muttons, tough though they be. 

It must be said for the commission’s Trade Prac- 
tices Conferences that they were initiated with the 
honest purpose of helping independent industries in 
the difficult twilight zone between legal and proper 
associational activities and violation of the Sherman 
law and Clayton amendment. So long as the com- 
mission’s work was advisory and wholly or largely 
limited to the legality of group activities, it worked; 
but when the commission, by a three to two vote, 
decided to give quasi-legal standing to mere rules of 
conduct adopted by units of industry, it exceeded its 
authority and brought the end of the effort plainly 
into view. 

The views of the majority of the commission on 
the expanded scheme are thus commented on in its 
annual report to Congress: 

This procedure affords the opportunity for in- 
dustry to practice self-regulation by prescribing 
its own rules of fair play and sound practice, 
with the commission as arbiter of differences be- 
tween the several branches of industry and as 
protector of the public. Under this procedure 
some forty industries have adopted and put into 
effect codes of fair and economic practice with 
the assurance that, since their resolutions were 
approved or received by a public agency, they 
were not transgressing the law. This procedure 
is too new to have received the attention it de- 
serves, but it has done more than the combined 
decisions of the courts to dispel the dangerous 
twilight zones of the law. 

The other side of the picture was presented by 
Commissioner Humphrey, who joined Commissioner 
Ferguson in opposing the scheme, in an address at Lit- 
tle Rock early in December, in which he said: 

Somehow I have some misgivings that the Presi- 
dent, the courts and Congress will look with en- 
tire approval upon this bloated greatness that 
we have so suddenly assumed. 

This resolution was passed by a three to two 
vote. It involves purely a question of law. The 
deciding vote was cast by the farmer member of 
the commission, who would be the last to claim 
that he was a lawyer. I confess that under the 
circumstances this action does not bind my con- 
science nor appeal to my judgment. 

This action creates a new legislative body. 

It gives to acts of private citizens, when ap- 
proved by the commission, all the force and dig- 
nity of congressional enactment. 

It makes the clandestine violation of a private 
contract an unfair method of competition. 

It makes what is a lawful practice in one in- 
dustry, unlawful in another. 


It gives every industry the ri 
oan ie ty industry the right to make its 


It creates a situation where what is lawful to- 
day may be unlawful to-morrow. 
Supplementing Commissioner Humphrey’s objec- 
tions and, in the minds of many, bulking larger than 
any of them, is the distrust of the Federal Trade 
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Commission which very properly exists as the result 
of its years of antagonism to industry. Varying with 
its personnel but unvarying in its general tendency, 
the organization always has appeared as the prose- 
cutor rather than the co-operator. Its new role of 
friend to industry, sitting at its council table and 
holding its hand in sympathy and fellowship, was 
strange, and it was not altogether convincing in the 
part. 

As already suggested, there were, perhaps still are, 
millers who feel that the way to the promised land 
ultimately will be pointed out by the Federal Trade 
Commission sitting at its conferences with its com- 
pass and sextant and ready rubber stamp. This vision 
never was likely to be materialized, and now, with 
Commissioner Myers, its chief envisioner, gone into 
the moving picture business, the prospect is greatly 
less than before. Millers, it strongly appears, will 
have to depend upon themselves, both for the creation 
of laws of good conduct and for provision for their 
enforcement. 

* * * 
“What,” asks the Schoolmaster in Printers’ Ink, 

“has happened to the ‘week’ idea in advertising?” 

What, indeed. It is only a little while since there 

were more “weeks” set aside for doing something 

or somebody than there are weeks in the calendar. 

And now all, or nearly all, of them are left free 

for our doing whatever we like. And how much 


simpler life is. aaa, th 


THE COFFIN NAIL CHALLENGE 

“Reach for a Lucky imstead of a sweet.”— 
Advertisement of American Tobacco Co. 

“Eat a chocolate, light an Old Gold and enjoy 
both.”—Advertisement of P. Lorillard Co. 

“Do not let any one tell you that a cigarette 
can take the place of a piece of candy. The 
cigarette will inflame your tonsils, poison with 
nicotine every organ of your body, and dry up 
your blood—nails in your coffin,”—Advertisement 
of New York chain confectioner. 

EORGE W. HILL, president“of the American 

Tobacco Co., in a recent interview in Editor & 

Publisher, expressed the view that “the new commod- 
ity competition for the consumer’s dollar would extend 
from the field of industry against industry to the 
field of individual firms against industries.” That he 
feels himself competent to engage in hattle, not only 
one but many industries, is evidenced by his company’s 
appropriation of $12,300,000 for advertising in the 
current year, the campaign to be built around the 
“Lucky insteady of a sweet” theme. Of this amount 
$6,500,000 will be spent in newspapers, $1,200,000 in 
magazines, $3,000,000 on billboards, $1,000,000 on store 
helps and $600,000 on radio broadcasting. 

Mr. Hill, in his interview, insisted that his com- 
pany was taking no stand against the candy business. 
He expressed the belief that “keeping slender” was 
human interest news, and held that sweets are fatten- 
ing and excessive indulgence in them harmful. He 
pointed also to the fact that candy manufacturers 
themselves are drawing comparisons in their adver- 
tising, citing the advantages of candy as compared 
with heavy desserts and the benefits of “Life Savers” 
as “stay-thin” candy. Baker’s Cocoa, a sweet, also 
emphasizes its advantages as compared with coffee. 

Meanwhile, not less than twenty-one national as- 
sociations affiliated with the sweet food industries are 
making plans for reprisal against the American To- 
bacco Co. Interested in the contemplated campaign 
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are sugar, chocolate, cocoa, dairy products, bakery 
goods, preserves, biscuits and crackers, dried fruits, 
sirups, restaurant, hotel and confectionery trades and 
numerous others which consider themselves included 
in the name “sweets.” 

Co-operation of at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand members of these industries will be sought 
in the effort, not only to defend sweets but to put 
cigarettes in their proper place. In eastern cities, 
numerous confectionery stores which also handle cig- 
arettes already are mysteriously “just out of” Lucky 
Strikes. a 

In commenting on the “reach for” campaign sev- 
eral weeks ago, this publication referred to it as “fat- 
headed advertising.” Developments since that time 
have given no warrant to change this view. Mr. Hill 
says the idea is his own, and that he has “mulled it 
over” for five years. It would doubtless have been 
better for himself and his company’s stockholders if 
he had given it another five years’ “mulling.” The 
“health” position of cigarettes is by no means such 
that they can afford to raise the issue in their adver- 
tising. Despite the increase in their consumption to 
nearly one hundred billion a year, the “coffin nail” 
ghost is only just behind the door, and there is more 
than a fair chance that the tobacco industry will find 
it not yet laid. 

* * 7 
THE VARYING RATE OF FOOD CONSUMPTION 
ISCUSSING consumption of goods in the last of 
his series of articles in The Annalist, John R. 
Arnold, speaking particularly of food consumption, 
says: 

“The apparent increase of 140 per cent in the per 
capita food consumption of Americans from 1870 to 
1890 is therefore largely an illusion, as indeed it must 
have been on mere considerations of common sense. 
Since 1890 the whole even of the apparent increase 
has been but 33 per cent, and since 1900 but 20 per 
cent; and since 1910 there has been no apparent in- 
crease at all, but a slight decline. About that year, in 
other words, the change in the organization of the 
trade in perishable foodstuffs became complete, and 
the effect of the natural limitations on the growth of 
the consumption became apparent on the face of the 
statistics.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Arnold speaks of a pos- 
sible “slight decline” in the per capita food consump- 
tion since 1910. There is much data available to sug- 
gest more than a slight reduction. The decrease in 
total intake undoubtedly is material, due to reduced 
physical labor, greater variety in diet, more comfor- 
table and better heated dwellings and, perhaps most 
of all, to the general avoidance of excessive weight. 
The human stomach always has had its limitations, but 
recently the individual tendency has been to keep well 
within these limitations and to “leave the table hun- 
gry.” 

Even more notable, and of much greater interest 
to the bread industries, is the change in character of 
the diet. This is where flour and its products have 
suffered, not so much because of reduced liking for 
bread and kindred foods but because of the great 
plenty of things which go to make up variety at 
mealtime. This is due largely to cold storage and 
other improvements in transportation and distribution 
machinery. Bread is not disliked so much as it is 
neglected, and this applies little less to whole wheat 
bread than to standard white bread. 

Happily, there is reason to believe that white flour 
consumption has turned the corner. Recent figures 
of production and distribution, while not yet conclusive 
and subject to further study, tend to indicate that 
the per capita consumption has become stabilized, so 
that the normal increase in population will henceforth 
be reflected in an actual increase in flour consumption. 
For several years the increase by growth in popula- 
tion was barely sufficient to offset the loss per capita. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour trade has not yet emerged from its usual holiday 
slump, and business in most centers was limited during the past week. Although 
a good number of buyers probably have filled a large part of their needs for the 
early part of 1929, the dawn of the new 
year brought hope to millers. Many 
buyers have allowed their stocks to dwin- 
dle, and these are expected to come into 
the market for supplies some time this 
month. Minneapolis mills report receipt 
of inquiries from buyers who are figuring 
on fair sized lots for shipment during 
the next four or six months. Whether 
this buying will develop extensive pro- 
portions is problematical. Although 
prices are low at present, buyers may 
develop a hesitancy because of the cur- 
rent statistical situation in wheat. Some 
improvement is reported in the matter of shipping directions against old bookings, 
this being especially noticeable in the Northwest. Southwestern mills are also 
bending their efforts toward further cleaning up of business on their books. Mills 
in that territory closed 1928 with considerably more flour on the books than they 
did in the previous year, although it should be remembered that bookings for 
long-time delivery were much more extensive in 1928 than in the former year, with 
the result that much of that being carried over was purchased for 1929. 

Export.—Because of the fact that both Latin American and European coun- 
tries practically close down all trading during the Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays, only half-hearted efforts were made during that period to secure busi- 
ness in those markets. Some mills sent out no cables at all. The Pacific Coast 
reports that space to Japan and China is practically unavailable as late as March, 
with China inclined to hold off, due to the approach of the Chinese New Year. 

Clears.—Supplies of clears are not excessive, and prices are held firm. Some 
companies still are sold ahead, although heavier operations by mills might lead to 
freer offerings. 

Prices.—Flour quotations continued at practically unchanged levels during 
the past week. 

Production.—With mills shut down on the veltdege, flour production last week 
fell considerably below that of the previous seven-day period. That in the North- 
west dropped from 55 per cent to 39, and in the Southwest from 69 to 64. The 
central states’ output declined 10 points, and corresponding decreases were shown 
at other milling centers. 

Millfeed—Not much demand for millfeed has been evidenced during the past 
week, Prices are pretty firmly held, however. Not much change is expected in 
the situation unless offerings become much freer and overload the market. 

ovo 











European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enc., Jan. 2.—(Special Cable)—Owing to the holidays, flour trade is 
very small, while a lack of confidence in present prices is also contributing to the 
dullness. ‘To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 32s 6d@38s 6d per 280 lbs 
($5.52@5.69 bbl), Canadian export patents 30s 6d@31s ($5.18@5.26 bbl), Ameri- 
can milled Manitobas 34s ($5.77 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.60 bbl), Argen- 
tine low grades 23s ($3.90 bbl), Minnesota export patents 32s ($5.43 bbl). Home 
milled straight is officially quoted at 31s ($5.26 bbl), but is selling at 29s ($4.92 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Some sales of Canadian export patents have been made, and there 
is a better inquiry for Australian patents. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 33s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.69 bbl), Canadian export patents 31s ($5.26 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 39s ($6.62 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s ($5.77 
bbl), Australian patents 32s 9d ($5.55 bbl), American low grades 25s@27s 6d 
($4.24@4.67 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The flour market is listless, due to the usual holiday depression. 
To-day’s quotations: Canadian export patents 3ls 6d per 280 lbs ($5.35 bbl), 
Canadian winters 39s ($6.62 bbl), American winters 41s ($6.96 bbl), Australian 
patents 32s 6d@38s ($5.52@5.60 bbl). 

Belfast——Demand for flour is very small and of a holiday character. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 33s 6d@34s per 280 lbs ($5.69@5.77 bbl), 
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Canadian export patents 31ls@3ls 6d ($5.26@5:35 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
31s@3ls 6d ($5.26@5.35 bbl), American soft winters 37s 6d ($6. 37 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, 36@37s ($6.11@6.28 , bbl). 

Hamburg.—Business in flour is practically at a standstill. To-day’s quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents $5.80@7 per 100 kilos ($5.15@6.23 bbl), Kansas 
patents $6.95@7.10 ($6.17@6.32 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.85 ($8.31 !bbl), 
rye flour $7.45@7.80 ($6.62@6.94 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is very little business being done, owing to the holidays. 
To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.25@6.65 per 100 kilos ($5.54@5.80 
bbl), Canadian export patents $6@6.20 ($5.33@5.51 bbl), Kansas patents $6.60@ 
6.70 ($5.87@5.96 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.40@6.70 ($5.69@5.96 bbl), Texas pat- 
ents $6.50@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.50@5.90 ($4.88@ 
5.24 bbl). 

Oslo—As a result of the holidays, buyers are very inactive. To-day’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patent $6.70 per 100 kilos ($5.96 bbl), Canadian export patent 
$6.10 ($5.42 bbl), Minnesota top patent $6.95 ($6.17 bbl), Kansas patent $6.50 
($5.78 bbl), German rye flour $5.40@5.65 ($4.79@5 bbl), English wheat flour 
$5.90 ($5.24 bbl). 

WHEAT 
The London wheat market is quiet, with prices unchanged. 


At Liverpool, 
dullness has resulted in a tendency to lower prices. 


MILLFEED 

There is very little demand for millfeed at London. 
wheat and are not in the market. Middlings are quoted at £8 ton and bran £7 
10s, ex-mill. Plate pollards, afloat, are quoted at £7 and for February-March 
shipment at £7 2s 6d. At Liverpool, demand is poor for low grades. Heavy ar- 
rivals from Argentina are selling at £9 ;ton, cif. The Belfast market is very 
firm, and demand is brisk for bran and Plate pollards. Irish bran is quoted at 
£10 10s and Plate pollards at £10. 


Farmers are feeding 


“OIL CAKE 
At London, home made cottonseed cake is quoted at £7 15s ton, ex-mill, and 
Egyptian at £7 2s 6d, ex-ship. Demand is moderate at Liverpool, and the mar- 
ket is steady. American linseed cake is quoted at £12 7s 6d, Plate pollards at 
£12 17s 6d and cottonseed meal at £11 5s. 


OATMEAL 
Oats products are quiet and steady at London. Scottish meal is firm at 40s 
ton, with continental rolled oats and oatmeal at 37s. American and Canadian oats 
products are firm, with rolled oats quoted at 40s ton and oatmeal at 38s. There 
is a good inquiry at Belfast, where American rolled oats are quoted at 39s 6d 
and oatmeal at 37s 6d. 
C. F. G. Rarxss. 





Flour ewan and semanas of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Dec, 31 Jan. 1 

Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1927 1926 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 31 Jan. 1 














Minneapolis ...175,326 252,923 238,273 174,957 Dec, 29 Dec. 22 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 18,295 24,695 13,020 11,205 Minneapolis ...... 38 55 62 33 
Outside mills*..138,523 222,234 167,717 167,080 Duluth-Superior .. 49 67 35 30 
Outside mills*..... 36 54 39 39 
Totals ....332,144 499,852 419,010 353,242 saa ine oh be 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 39 55 45 36 
Kansas City....127,302 152,388 129,838 118,132 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 29,483 30,068 22,489 19,787 Kansas City ..... 64 77 66 67 
Wichita ....... 34,117 37,559 28,300 41,457 Atchison ......... 95 97 75 66 
BONEN, 66. ceve ss 28,008 36,464 29,961 21,264 Wichita .......... 54 60 45 66 
St. Joseph .... 40,793 33,377 26,716 19,333 Salina ............ 59 78 64 56 
Omaha ....... 22,432 265,782 20,217 18,324 St. Joseph ....... 86 70 56 40 
Outside millst..182,741 224,883 164,448 181,317 Omaha.........., 82 95 74 67 
Outside millst.... 57 71 49 54 
Totals ....464,876 502,962 421,969 419,614 - ae _ ne = 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— AN ON, ARR ° 
St, Louis ...... 26,500 $2,900 25,700 24,700 gt Tonia ~~ alla uci “ 
Outsidet .... 42,700 45,000 44,600 37,700 Ow“... 49 52 51 43 
Central States{. 68,412 63,068 81,969 27,227  Gentral States .. 50 60 52 50 
Southeast ..... 72,998 87,577 80,264 73,918 Southeast ........ 59 68 80 49 
Totals ....210,610 228,545 232,533 163,540 Average ..... 51 60 53 9 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 25,967 27,266 24,745 24,982 Portland ......... 70 73 39 40 
Seattle ........ 29,048 37,278 20,677 17,852 Seattle ........... 63 80 44 38 
Tacoma ....... 34,884 48,488 37,163 23,501 Tacama.......... 61 85 65 41 
Totals .... 89,399 113,032 82,585 66,335 Average ..... 64 8Ots«iD 0 
BeMess .04.5<. 139,820 184,257 166,142 131,752 Buffalo........... 55 72 65 56 
Chicago ....... 27,703 35,903 27,000 31,000 Chicago .......... 69 90 68 71 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, Jan. 2. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl af 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .........- $5.80@ 6.30 $6.10@ 6.50 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.60 -«.-@ 7.30 $6.15@ 6.50 $6.35@ 6.60 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.20@ 7.35 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.40@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.15 oo eevee 5.80@ 6.10 -.@ 6.70 5.75@ 6.20 5.85@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.70 6.20@ 7.30 6.20@ 6.50 cove. 
Spring first clear ........++- 4.85@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.20 ey eee 5.00@ 5.30 -»-@ 5.70 5.50@ 5.85 o ojo Deus 6.05@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.30 voce Meees owe coves 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.65@ 6.10 eee oe 5.85@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.40 — ae 6.00@ 6.35 6.20@ 6.45 6.75@ 7.15 6.00@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.70 6.75@ 7.25 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.15@ 5.40 we 5.25@ 5.40 5.50@ 5.80 Pre 5.50@ 5.75 5.70@ 5.95 6.35@ 6.60 Suhsetesee 6.00@ 6.40 soe e Oe cece 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.90@ 5.10 ss. -+»-@ 4,50 4.75@ 5.00 a keee 6s bets ce cooe@. eke @ soe é oe vee ove one eoee@..- 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.10@ 6.80 --@.. +0 vance 6.40@ 7.10 ee ee Peer 6.35@ 6.60 te’, FTee 6.60@ 7.30 6.50@ 7.00 8.40@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.60@ 6.15 se os Qe 5.75@ 6.25 eS Pe 6.15@ 6.35 *5.50@ 5.75 *5.90@ 6.90 6.10@ 6.85 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ...... 5.00@ 5.35 wer, tay ee 5.25@ 5.50 acces we nttes-oe one Devcc ee Pee 6.00@ 6.25 é Bevse 5.90@ 6.25 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.50@ 6.70 6.30@ 6.45 -@.. -@ 6.95 6.60@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.10 6.85@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.50 6.95@ 7.05 oats Q@eses --@... 
Rye flour, dark ..........+. 4.50@ 4.90 4.50@ 4.65 --@.... -@ 5.15 -..@ 6.00 etestewss 4.85@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.60 csce@avee -@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle ‘gan Weanctece Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto +*Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 $.. ME i inaccag Scent sch $6.00@ 6.50 Spring top patent{...$....@7.20 Mes --@7.65 Spring exports§....32s@32s 6d 
Straight ........ 4.80@ 5.80 eeee ‘@ ous a 6.40@ 7. 20 8.25@ 8.50 Spring second poner «++» @6.60 - @6.55 Ont. 90% patentst. $5. er 70 
OS ee 6.10@ 6.60 er ee Montana ....... 5.70@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.75 Spring first clearf . «++» @5.50 - @5.55 Ontario exports§ ....... 7s 6a 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand po §140-Ib jutes 
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bas SSS EELS SS Se ALONG with this letter went a five- eral purification of lungs and res- “LUCKY” ADS TO KEEP 
te Ss pound sample from each of the com- piratory system of one John Blank, 
titors. About a week later one of the of Minneapolis, Minn. ANTISWEET MESS AGE 
N @EST and pe wo ot th x 
conspirators found in his morning mail Note: The ae > ago oo 
ota- a note written on what was, apparently, necessitating this drastic action was About $12,300,000 Appropriated to Promote 
sas EARNEST a letterhead of the Mayo Clinic, at brought about by the inhaling of ee Sales—President Hill Sees No 
bl) Rochester, Minn. The note said: fumes developed in the attempts of Basis for Controversy 
> es “Provided through your able serv- Mrs. Blank to utilize a whole wheat In spite of protests from manufactur- 
4 ¢ Air Sota crt ice you can make collection of the = od nefarious war \ cei ers of every variety of “sweets,” George 
AYS. p : attached statements, this Clinic will nished the patient by the above W. Hill, president of the American To- 
5.80 A= enngele having aoe take no action against your office, named parties. bacco Cob has declared that the com- 
10@ pay ore te th ond — ae = although we are given to believe > pany would continue to use the idea, 
of tis fremce te aod Sih th that you had a hand in bringing : “reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet,” 
pat- a plan of having some - = e about the deplorable condition in THE millers who started the joke are in its cigarette advertising. He would 
8@ newlywe a, Fhe groom ose ad weed which we discovered Mr. Blank on still trying to think up a worthy jot commit himself as to whether or not 
his duties the supervision of adver ood his recent arrival at Rochester.” answer. In the meantime the gentleman the sweets angle would be continued 
ot copy for his mill, and the following let- “o whose constitution has so sadly deterio- throughout the entire #1929 campaign, 
wl ter of congratulations, signed by six of rated says that he is considering placing yt said that it would “at least start 
tent his most prominent competitors, was for- E ACH of the inclosed bills was made the entire matter before the National that way.” The firm’s 1929 direct ad- 
6.50 warded: - 2s out to one or the other of the millers Food Bureau to obtain action. vertising budget will total $12,300,000, 
jour See: Bienk who had sent Mr. and Mrs. Blank sam- anit exclusive of sales or trade expenses, one 
Mr. and Mrs. Jo tee ples of their flour. Each purported to of the largest appropriations ever de- 
Minneapolis, Minn. h da . d come from the Mayo Clinic, with the CANADIAN BAKER DEAD voted to a single product. More than 
Through this medium, ¢ " a an = appended notice it was “to be paid only Monreeat, Que.—Andrew B. Strachan, half of this appropriation will be allot- 
ool, convey to you a — te ery &- by the pangs of conscience of the re- eumeeas president of the bakery firm of ted to newspapers, and will include al- 
tion. May your married life be a long  Ginients.” The first was for $10,500, and A. & L. Strachan, died last’ week at most every daily in the United States. 
ony, ee — = —. read: his home in Westmount, in his fifty-fifth Mr. Hill, who was the originator of 
ness and prosperity that it will really To removal of duodenum, lower ear. Mr. Strachan was born in Mont- _ the idea behind the present Lucky Strike 
ling seem all too short. a alia intestine and half of spleen of Mr. oo wes Led tien oak duan te advertising copy, in an Editor & Pub- 
oy Statistics show that many newly estab- John Blank of Minneapolis, Minn. f : ; lisher interview said he was convinced 
£1 lished homes are broken up on rocklike Nae sided here. The bakery business had 
— Note: Examination of organs re- ’ that he was stating nothing but the 
arch biscuits and rolls, or become bogged : : been founded by Mr. Strachan’s father 3 
: , ffi d gluelik moved indicated rapid development in 1862, and was carried on for a few ‘truth, and insisted that no basis of con- 
ar- down among soggy mufins and giuciike of grave complications, with possible ’ troversy with confectionery interests ex- 
flapjacks. Such an unfortunate situa- & years after his death by Mrs. Strachan, ~ 
yery Rigen ft fatal consequences, due to concen- isted. 
ry tion invariably is caused by the use of a . : - who was succeeded by Andrew and L. 
; a y. y trated diet of dangerously inferior M. Strach Tien sheet ld to th “We are not taking any stand for or 
1 at doubtful materials, rather than a lack . Strachan. plant was solid to the * th dy busi > h id 
F h t of the bride. It fol wheat products in the form of pan- Inter-City Bakery Co, in March, 1928, at against the candy business,” he said. 
of skill on the part of the bride. wo cakes, waffles and the like. Investi- A P : - . “Our only interest is to sell Lucky Strike 
lows logically, then, that the bride must oe 4 which time Mr. Strachan retired from . 4 
ows log y, then, : cae gation reveals that this product was business cigarettes. We have definite proof that 
and be sure of the high quality ot the Goes. furnished by the above gentlemen 5 our advertising in New York has ac- 
But how can she know! with malice of intent. iste complished that result.” 
nar- Already Mrs. Blank may have been VIRGINIA MILLER DEAD oof 
s at misled by the statements contained in the + + Ricumonp, Va.—John L. Hoy, miller GROCERY CHAIN MERGERS 
advertisements of a widely a [HE second was a bit lighter, the at Staunton, died recently, at his home Recent reports of mergers in the gro- 
flour. Some day, of lent b; . i neil claim being for only $5,600. It said: at Brands. Mr. Hoy, who was 59 years cery chain field include a statement that 
be able to make excellent bread, rolls To general cleansing of alimentary old, formerly operated a flour mill at the American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
40s and cakes from the Sour we — a canal, with removal of incrustations Staunton with J. H. Woodson, as Hoy has acquired the Cupp chain of about 
oats mind. But is the copy prepare “a and obstructions from one John & Woodson. About 15 years ago he 60 stores in and about Johnstown, Pa. 
here authorized for this particular flour a Blank, of Minneapolis, Minn. withdrew from the company and pur- Negotiations also are said to be under 
6d =— dependable? We pause for reply. Note: It was apparent from the chased mining property at Brands, which way for the acquisition of the Flynn & 
| But, realising that this is no time for examination that this deplorable he was operating at the time of his Co. Food Stores, of which there are 
Mrs. Blank to indulge in culinary ex- condition was brought about by a death. Two years ago, with two broth- about 50 in Schenectady, Albany and 
periments with dubious materials, we week’s diet of various farinaceous ers, he opened the Hoy Bros. Feed Mill Amsterdam, N. Y., by the Grand Union 
shall not pause too long. Instead, we products of inferior quality. This at Staunton. Grocery Stores, Inc. 
shall Say it with Flours.” Along with statement is sent to the above in , oa , 
our felicitations, we send flours of such view of the fact that investigation ee . 
superlative quality that even the ex- : ° 
, travagant illustrations and word paint- Comeoee Tet Date poomnme were Food Stocks Continue Ascent 
ages : : A : maliciously furnished the patient. 
The ings contained in the advertisements— HERE weakness had been expected in the stock market, strength developed 
~ to which reference has just been made— y a + last week and food shares moved along the upward path with other securities. 
a to would proclaim but a small fraction of [HE third bill was reduced to $4,700, Pillsbury reached a new high of 58% on common and 144% on preferred. 
| six the genuine goodness. With these flours and read: : tar Standard Milling Co. common reached a new high of 142%, with preferred also 
to work with, her kitchen will be a joy. To relining liver, readjusting touching a new level, 115. National Biscuit Co. stock was the third to reach 
2 . Cordially, heart to proper position and gen- a new high—1954%. Among news items bearing on food securities was the 
33 laa es a ny ee ae announcement last week that the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. had ‘called for re- 
* ; demption of all 64% per cent cumulative convertible preferred stock, stockholders 
bs ° . having the privilege of exchanging one share of preferred for two and a half of 
36 P ercentage of Mill Capacity Oper ated common, or of receiving $110, plus accrued dividends, for each share. Rumors 
were rife that Gold Dust had acquired some 40,000 Pillsbury shares. The Pills- 
67 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. |March | April | May | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. bury spurt, however, was set in motion by buying based on prospective earnings 
ps of $7 share during the fiscal year which ends on June 30 next. Directors of the 
56 Corn Products Refining Co. have declared an extra dividend of $1 on the common 
40 stock in addition to the regular quarterly payments of 50c on common and $1.75 
54 on preferred. Good buying has been shown in Postum of late. The opinion has 
— been advanced that the company’s recent policy of expansion will be apparent in 
59 its earnings within the next few months. In applying for listing of securities 
a of the Safeway Stores, Inc., on the New York,Stock Exchange, L. L. Skaggs, 
43 president, said that the corporation operated 1,979 grocery stores, including 791 
50 meat markets. Incidentally, there are reported to be 6,675 chain store systems 
be in the United States at present, an increase of more than 70 per cent over a year 
49 ago. Increases in the grocery field were said to be fewer than in most other lines. 
go 
Weakness in Ward Baking stock has attracted attention recently. The decline of 
40 class A ¢ommon, which pays $8 annually, to the neighborhood of 75 has aroused 
7 discussion as to the possibility of the dividend being reduced or discontinued. 
— The highest and lowest prices for food stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
40 change registered in 1928 and the close Jan. 2 of this year and Dec. 26 and Dec, 18 of 
56 last year are here shown (quotations by courtesy of Chas. E. Lewis & Co., Minneapolis): 
77 ——1928——, Dividend in oa———C los 
luth- High Low dollars Jan. 2 Dec. 26 Dec. 18 
but 53% 26% o0see Continental Baking A ......... 49 48% 47 
9% 3% ane do 2 ay " 85% 8% 8% 
96% 78 8.00 do MN 2s setae athens 89% 89% 90 
—_ 89% 65 *3.75 IE, TI, Soci veecsesecs 83% 77% 17% 
17 6% veces POGORETAS TORMIME cccvccccsccce 10% 9% 10 
86 712% 8.00 do OE tin adaware 76 76% 76% 
86% 63 3.00 On BM GOs c cescscccées 84 84 84 
: Ibe 100% 98% 6.00 do oP ae 99% ava ets 
‘ 182% 73% +1.00 Kroger Grocery & Baking...... 119% 116% 114% 
88% 44% 1.60 RIGEEAWIRNO 00s cvcctereccceccoes 69% 67 62% 
ae 125 117% 7.00 do = CAA ee ras Seay 
| 7.7 195% 159% *7.00 National Biscuit Co. ........... 195% 185% 182 
= 390 160 4.00 National Tea Co. ...........0.. $370 330 340 
os 93 34 3.00 i, 2: eee 382% 87% 81% 
) 7.25 ——— 58% 32% *2.10 Pillsbury Flour Mills .......... 57% 51% 50% 
Bs a Siathwent RCS aT 144% 108 6.50 do BA TOs oils ocsee 144 anay tis. 
B. Central & Southern x= «cmscms 0am 74% 61% BOO: RAN MRS 6 5ode5 sie edees ces 71 68% 65% 
8.75 I ech 139 % 75 3.00 PE MPMIPOED occ cccccccesoes 136 127% 119% 
, 796 Buffalo commen” 142% 100 5.00 Standard Milling .............. 142% 140% 130% 
6.25 Pacific Coast eoccecacecss 115 97 6.00 do REE RESIS 112 110% 109% @110 
United States (Census! +44+++4+444444+44+ 70% 54% 4.00 **United Biscuit A ....cccccees 63% 66 Balt « 
- 33 13% ‘nites do DB kdsnitine ndvnec’ 28% 26 aa 
see 57 34% 1.60 United Biscuit of America..... 50 49% 46 
nipeg 123 70 8.00 ofl We ee ae 177% 15% 74 
Bs 29% 15% inks do Di tvirsiiaes vtiseba 18 16% 17% 
_" 97% 17 7.00 do Ws aeraew'ointie.4s 80 80 80 
tot ‘ *Includes extra cash dividend. tAlso paid stock dividend during year. **Curb stocks. 
ute 





tDec. 31 close. 
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MANY BILLS AFFECTING MARKETING 
AND MILLING OF GRAIN INTRODUCED 





Action on Some of Them Expected Soon After Holidays—Grain Standards Act Prob- 
ably Will Be Passed with Only Minor Changes—Fate of Others Uncertain— 
Most of the Proposed Legislation Unfavorable 


Wasurnoron, D. C.—In common with most other industries, the millers and 
bakers of the country have been forced thus far in the short and concluding session 
of the Seventy-first Congress to go empty-handed; but in the committee rooms and 
on the calendars of both houses are a number of measures which will either be 
voted on at this session or will be whipped into shape for early presentation to the 


new Congress. 


The milling and baking industries, along with all others concerned in any way 
with the farm, are awaiting the outcome of discussion concerning establishment of 
the Federal Farm Board with keener interest than that concerning any other legis- 


lation. 


Disposal of this problem would mean 
the end to more than six years of some- 
times acrimonious debate as to the part 
the government may properly play in 
aiding agriculture. Introduction in the 
Senate not long ago of Senator McNary’s 
bill “to establish a Federal Farm Board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in 
the control and disposition of the sur- 
plus, of agricultural commodities in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce,” has 
served to bring the discussion this year 
to a head. 

The Department of Agriculture, of 
necessity vitally concerned in any such 
scheme, is known to approve the bill as 
it stands. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The bill calls for the establishment of 
a board of six members and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The six members 
would receive a yearly salary of $12,000 
each, with the exception of the chair- 
man, and would be bipartisan. Advi- 
sory councils to deal with each commod- 
ity would be formed, as would local 
stabilization corporations to be formed 
through local initiative. Loans to the 
amount of $225,000,000 would be per- 
mitted for purposes of relieving sur- 
pluses. Insurance would be provided 
-against price declines, and a revolving 
fund of $800,000,000 to carry out the 
act would be provided. 

Elimination of the moot equalization 
fee and further strengthening of the 
machinery of the board are the chief 
new features. Senator McNary is press- 
ing for action on the bill at this session, 
and has the support of a number of 
colleagues. The general belief here now 
is, however, that it will be held over for 
the special session now apparently sure. 

The vital importance of this legisla- 
tion to millers and bakers is attested by 
the fact that wheat growers constitute 
probably the largest single body of pro- 
ducers affected. Other legislation of al- 
most equal import to the industry, how- 
ever, looms on the congressional horizon. 
This can be divided, in its principal as- 
pects, as follows: 


Bills to amend or repeal the Unit- 
ed States grain standards act. 

Bills to amend the grain futures 
act. 

Bills to establish weights and 
measures standards. 

Provisions in the annual Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation 
bills. 

Such miscellaneous measures as 
that to reopen the case against the 
Continental Baking Co. and that to 
restrict flour exports under milling- 
in-bond regulations. 


THE GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Chief of the centers of argument 
among these bills are those concerned 
with the grain standards act. Agitation 
of several years’ standing came to a head 
in December, 1927, with the introduction 
of a bill by Representative Burtness, of 
North Dakota, in the House, to provide 
for establishment of laboratories to de- 
termine the protein content of wheat, 
another by Representative Sinclair, of 
the same state, providing that the act 
should not apply prior to delivery of 
wheat for transportation, and one in the 
Senate by Senator Frazier, also of North 
Dakota, amending six sections of the act. 

Representative Burtness’ bill, accord- 
ing to the statement of one of its sup- 
porters, is because “the producer, as a 


rule, who sells grain to the local market 
or the local elevator does not get re- 
flected back to him, in price, the protein 
content price which his wheat brings on 
the terminal market.” 

It was the contention of Representa- 
tive Burtness, supported by Representa- 
tive Sinclair and a number of experts, 
that the present federal grading system 
is not sufficiently accurate and “does not 
take into consideration the differences or 
real qualities grain may have at differ- 
ent seasons or in different years.” De- 
termination of the protein content at 
laboratories authorized to issue certifi- 
cates is proposed as the remedy. 

The bill of Representative Sinclair, the 
other North Dakotan, declares that the 
provisions of the grain standards act 
shall not apply “at any time prior to the 
original delivery to a carrier for trans- 
portation . . or if no such delivery 
occurs, then prior to the original trans- 
portation in such commerce”; to any 
grain for which standards have been 
fixed, or to wheat and some other grains, 
whether the standards have been fixed 
or not. 

A CHANGE IN INSPECTION 


The bill of Senator Frazier, introduced 
at virtually the same time, would amend 
the inspection provisions of the act, in- 
serting sweeping changes in six sections. 

It would provide for inspection before 
reception into elevators or warehouses, 
and prohibit shipment thereafter with- 
out inspection and grading. The meas- 
ure adds further provisos declaring that 
grain may be shipped from one non- 
inspection point to another, “subject to 
be inspected” in passing through an in- 
spection point, and that any grain of- 
fered for sale may be shipped, upon 
compliance with the rules of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, without inspection 
from one noninspection point to another, 
“subject to the right of either party to 
the transaction to have such grain in- 
spected and graded.” 

Publication of findings showing false 
or misleading certification, establishment 
of boards to handle appeals from grad- 
ing decisions, provision of such inspec- 
tion offices as are needed, fostering of 
laboratories at agricultural colleges in 
states growing hard spring wheat, and 
imposition of a maximum fine of $1,000 
and a year’s imprisonment,—these are 
other items provided. ; 

All of these proposed amendments to 
the grain standards act have been re- 
ferred to the committee on agriculture, 
and are under consideration. They were 
somewhat superseded, however, by the 
radical measure introduced in January, 
a month later, by Senator Shipstead, of 
Minnesota, in which he asked repeal of 
the act as a whole. His action was 
sponsored by his state. 

The same measure was later intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Andresen, of Minnesota, and the Senate 
committee last April held hearings on 
the bill, which may be regarded as sum- 
ming up both it and the bills proposing 
amendments. 

Proponents of the bill launched a vig- 
orous attack on federal grading meth- 
ods, and the personnel of the service, at 
the outset of the hearings. 

“I might say, first,” said G. G. Grant, 
of the Minnesota railroad and ware- 
house commission, “that the main, and I 
think the only, consideration that the 
appeal board had in mind in making the 
old Minnesota grades was the milling 


value of the wheat. That is the thing I 
have always been told that wheat was 
grown for, and it was certainly given the 
main consideration in making grades. 

“There are 85 grades of bread wheat 
under the federal system. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for the original han- 
dler of the producer’s grain, who is the 
country elevator man, to apply the sys- 
tem required to put into effect, on any 
sample of wheat, the federal grades. I 
say this for the reason that he has not, 
in the first place, the equipment neces- 
sary, and if he had it he has at no time 
during the shipping season the time to 
apply that system.” 

Successive witnesses, however, admit- 
ted that much good could be done by 
amendments, and the opposition of the 
Department of Agriculture to repeal was 
set forth. 

Statements were then introduced show- 
ing that a number of interested persons 
in Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Oklahoma 
and other states were opposed to the re- 
peal, although asking changes. 

“We think it is inconceivable,” said a 
representative of a North Dakota ter- 
minal, “that the federal government at 
this time should step out of the field 
of rendering this aid in grain grading, 
and decline to further assist in market- 
ing the products of our fields in the 
Northwest. 

“These products must go, most of 
them, at least 96 or 97 per cent of that 
grain, into interstate fields; and now, 
under the present system, at least with 
us, federal supervision has been recog- 
nized, so . . that no longer can we, 
before we make a sale interstate, be 
compelled to go down to Minnesota and 
ship our grain there and then receive a 
Minnesota certificate before we are able 
to merchandise our grain in interstate 
fields.” 

REPEAL NOT PROBABLE 


A bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Walsh, of Montana, as a com- 
panion measure to Representative Burt- 
ness’ amendments, completes the list of 
these measures, The consensus of opin- 
ion would indicate that amendments will 
be made shortly, but that repeal is not 
probable. 

The purpose of identical bills intro- 
duced by Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
and Representative Dickinson, of Iowa, 
last March, is to amplify the powers of 
the government in regard to dealing in 
grain futures. 

It amends a number of sections of the 
grain futures act, notably those in re- 
gard to contract markets. The bill aims 
at individuals who disseminate false in- 
formation with intent to defraud, guards 
against misuse of margin deposits, clari- 
fies the provisions as to dealing in grad- 
ed grain, prohibits dealing in “privi- 
leges,” limits purchases and sales to 2,- 
000,000 bus a day in dealing in futures, 
broadens the definition of persons and 
associations coming under the act, and 
authorizes the Department of Agricul- 
ture to handle inspection work to better 
advantage. 

The bill has the support of the depart- 
ment and of a number of farm organiza 
tions. Hearings were held on it last 
May, and it is likely that it will be re- 








SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR PRO- 
DUCTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 


Flour output in 1928 at five 
principal producing centers in 
the Southwest—Kansas City, Oma- 
ha, Salina, St. Joseph and Wichita 
—was over 250,000 bbls greater 
than in the previous calendar year. 
The total produced at these cen- 
ters in 1928 was 14,180,255 bbls, 
compared with 13,922,674 in 1927. 

Production at Kansas City, Oma- 
ha and Salina established new all- 
time records for those centers. 
In Kansas City the mills pro- 
duced 7,563,283 bbls in 1928, com- 
pared with 7,381,501 in 1927; in 
Omaha the figure for 1928 was 
1,267,601, compared with 1,160,- 
764 in 1927; in Salina, 1,935,823 
in 1928, compared with 1,622,409 
in 1927. 
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A HOLIDAY PARTY AT 
MONTREAL 


Montreal, Que. 

HE Montreal Corn Exchange As. 

sociation celebrated the birth of 
the year 1929, and held a reunion of 
its members in the exchange hall of 
the Board of Trade on Dec. 28. A 
giant Christmas tree, suitably dec. 
orated, had been installed, and con- 
tained a present for each member, 
Distribution was made in a most dig. 
nified manner by William McDonald, 
of McDonald & Robb, who was 
dressed as Santa Claus. 

All sorts of things were included 
in these gifts, and it was quite a sight 
to see Montreal’s grain men, millers 
and shipping men wearing under- 
sized paper hats or oversized glasses, 
There was music, dancing, speeches, 
etc. Santa Claus himself was not 
forgotten by the members. T. Lock. 
wood, president, master of cere- 
monies, and H. C. Beatty, secretary, 
also received gifts. The committee in 
charge, J. M. Vittie, W. Johnson, 
J. W. Nichol, George Cairns, and 
Harold Corrigan, received high praise. 





BESS 


ported to the House in the first session 
of the new Congress. 

Senator Curtis, of Kansas, is the auth- 
or of a bill which would establish the 
standard of weights and measures for 
certain commodities, including flours, 
semolina, hominy, grits and meals, and 
all commercial feeds. 

It sets the standard of weights at 100 
lbs avoirdupois for these products, and 
the standard measure, when they are 
sold, is a package containing 100 lbs net 
avoirdupois, and multiples of or such 
fractions thereof as 5, 10, 25, or 50 lbs. 
All sales would be limited by the law 
to these sizes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
last March, but has not yet been acted 
on, while the House measure is in the 
hands of the committee on agriculture. 

The appropriation bill, carrying the 
funds for work of the Department of 
Agriculture for the next fiscal year, con- 
tained an appropriation of $110,000 for 
the enforcement of the grain futures 
act, together with authorization for ex- 
penditure of $30,000 left over from past 
appropriations. 

For enforcement of the grain stand- 
ards act, the center of such warm de- 
bate, the bill carries an appropriation 
of $820,000. It will come up in the 
Senate shortly after the return from the 
holiday recess, and will S immediate- 
ly afterward, it is thought. The Senate, 
however, may change the appropriations 
cited, before passage. 

Another bill of importance to the in- 
dustry is that introduced recently by 
Representative Garber, of Oklahoma, re- 
stricting flour exports under milling-in- 
bond regulations. It provides that the 
“product of any article of the soil” 
shipped into the United States for mill- 
ing shall not be exported to any country 
with which the United States has a 
treaty giving American manufacturers 
preferential duties, and take advantage 
of those duties. 

“The State and Treasury depart- 
ments,” said Mr. Garber in discussing 
the bill, “have ruled that, under the 
present tariff provisions and trade treaty 
sega with Cuba, mills so grinding 

read wheat are entitled to the prefer- 
ential duty, even though the wheat used 
is not of United States soil production.” 

He maintains that the result of this 
is to stimulate Canadian importations of 
wheat into this country, and to depress 
the domestic market. 

The Senate 7 committee, final- 
ly, is expected to report favorably on 
the resolution calling upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to resume proceed- 
ings against the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration for alleged violations of the 
antitrust laws. 

' The amended resolution merely ex- 
presses the opinion of the Senate that the 
proceedings should be resumed, instead 
a — it, as the resolution original- 
y . 

Geonce H. Mannine. 
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OPPOSITION SEEN FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS’ CLAIMS 


Bill Providing for Interest and Insurance 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A difficult time 
appears in store for the bill which would 
authorize the President to adjust and 
pay the claims of grain elevators and 

ain firms that are still owed money 
by the United States Grain Corporation 
for insurance and interest on wheat held 
during 1919 and 1920. 

Although the resolution was passed by 
the Senate last April, and is now on the 
unanimous consent calendar of the 
House, opposition of certain eastern con- 
gressmen may prevent its passage with- 
out objection. It is possible, however, 
that the necessary three objections can- 
not be mustered the next time the meas- 
ure is reached on this calendar, or that 
a special rule for its consideration may 
be adopted. 

The bill, says the committee’s report, 
merely carries out the provisions of the 
original act empowering the President 
to set up the corporation for entering 
into these contracts. 

“The purpose of this resolution,” said 
the House committee’s report, “is to pro- 
vide relief for small, independent grain 
elevators and firms which they were un- 
able to obtain under existing law, owing 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


prnety to the fact that they were not 
arge enough to employ efficient book- 
keepers familiar with regulations and 
laws in effect during and immediately 
following the war.” 

A meeting at Fargo in 1919 of pro- 
ducers, elevators and federal representa- 
tives agreed that, in order to maintain 
the guaranteed price, the United States 
Grain Corporation would pay to owners 
7/20 of a cent for each bushel of grain 
held at the beginning of each week, 
where the owners had made unsuccess- 
ful efforts to ship out 20-per cent of the 
grain. 

The amounts due these small firms are 
entered on the books of the corporation, 
and no further action is necessary, other 
than financial settlement of the claims, 
which total approximately $1,000,000, and 
range from $3 or $4 up to $2,000. Al- 
though the payment will directly benefit 
only about 3,800 or 3,900 claimants, it 
is estimated that some 800,000 individu- 
als will be indirectly assisted. 


oo SD 


MILL TO RUN FULL TIME 

Denver, Coro.—According to E. D. 
Spiller, general manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Platte Valley Milling & Elevator 
Co., Fort Morgan, Colo., his mill will be 
operated 24 hours daily before long. 
The plant has a capacity of 275 bbls 
flour, and produces about 50,000 bbls 
flour a year. Last year the mill also 
handled 92,000 bus corn. 





Northwestern Grain Interests Outline Progress 
in Handling Protein Problem 


MinNeEapoiis, Minn. 

OCAL line elevator operators, grain 

receivers and millers have taken ex- 

ception to an editorial in The North- 
western Miller of Dec. 26, under the cap- 
tion “The Protein Question.” They 
maintain that, regardless of conditions 
elsewhere throughout the country, the 
protein question has been handled intel- 
ligently in the Northwest, and that the 
milling value in wheat is reflected in 
the price paid to the producer. The 
trade here has been buying wheat on a 
protein basis for the last two years, has 
encouraged the farmers to send type 
samples to state or commercial labora- 
tories for independent analysis, so as to 
check up against results received from 
local and terminal elevator houses, and 
it points with satisfaction to the evident 
friendly relations existing between farm- 
ers and the grain trade in general in this 
territory. 

It is claimed that nowhere else in the 
country are the producers so closely in 
touch with market values and conditions 
as in the Northwest. The competition 
between line, independent and co-opera- 
tive companies is very keen here, and the 
farmer is the chief beneficiary.. The fol- 
lowing statement outlines the progress 
that has been made in the Northwest 
toward solution of the protein problem: 

“For the past 15 years or more it has 
been a recognized fact that wheat in 
the Northwest of the same grade did 
not always bring the same price at the 
terminals, due principally to the differ- 
ence in the milling quality. This was 
also recognized by the buyers at local 
points and, accordingly, the territory 
was mapped and the prices paid for 
wheat were higher in some territories 
than in others, due to the reflection of 
this premium paid for quality wheat at 
the terminals. 

“In recent years, protein content has 

en the major factor in determining the 
prices paid for the wheat at the terminal 
markets of the Northwest. As the pro- 
tein test is now part of the regular 
grain inspection service, and since both 
buyer and seller can easily have re- 

made in their own or public lab- 
oratories, it is not difficult to get the 
full value of all protein at the terminal 
markets. For the buyer at country 
Points in the Northwest to reflect this 
sagean value to the producer is a prob- 
not so easily solved, and it is very 
much to the it of the country eleva- 


rors that they have worked out this prob- 
em in a satisfactory manner. 
the protein content of wheat can 


‘are received he is 


only be determined by a laboratory test, 
in order to buy on a protein basis at 
country points it is first necessary to 
obtain a representative sample of the 
wheat to be sold by each patron. This 
is usually done by taking a small sam- 
ple from each wagonload or truckload 
delivered by the farmer. These samples 
are thoroughly mixed and placed in air- 
tight metal or glass containers properly 
labeled with the farmer’s name. 

“A small sample of this wheat is then 
sent in an airtight container to a testing 
laboratory for protein test. The farmer 
also takes part of the sample wheat to 
send in to a laboratory of his own selec- 
tion for a check, if he so wishes. The 
farmer can send his sample to any of 
the three or four state laboratories in 
Montana, the laboratory at the State 
College at Fargo, N. D., or to the Min- 
nesota State Laboratory at Minneapolis 
for his protein test. In addition to 
these state laboratories there are many 
public laboratories located throughout 
the Northwest where he can have his 
test made promptly. 

“If the farmer does not want to wait 


until returns on the test are received, he | 


is paid the price for grade wheat at the 
time of delivery and when the returns 
given an additional 
check representing the full premium that 
wheat of the same protein test will bring 
in the terminal market over the price 
for elevator or grade wheat. Thus, if 
the premium for a certain protein wheat 
in the terminal market is 20c over the 
price for ‘elevator wheat, the farmer is 
given a check representing 20c more for 
each bushel in addition to the price he 
received when. the wheat was delivered, 
and which was based on the grade price 
at that particular point. 

“In this way the exact spread for the 
different per cents of protein as shown 
by sales and — prices on the ter- 
minal market is reflected in full at all 
country points. The Grain Bulletin 
card, which is used as a basis at most 
country points and is publicly displayed 
at these points, now carries the premiums 
for each one half per cent of protein to 
be paid above the grade price, and these 
premiums are changed as the premiums 
for proteins fluctuate at the terminal 
markets. 

“In working out a practical plan to 
buy wheat on a protein basis at country 
points, the elevator men have not only 

iven much thought to various ones, but 

ave also met in conference with state 
and government officials in an effort to 
select one that would fully reflect all 


premiums and be fair to both buyer and 
seller of the grain at country points. 
conference was held at Great Falls, at- 
tended by state officials, elevator men, 
and farmers, in which the problem was 
discussed and tentative plans worked out. 
Last May a conference was called joint- 
ly by the South Dakota State College 
extension service, and the South Dakota 
Farmers’ Elevator Association, to be 
held at Aberdeen. This was attended by 
the State College men, representatives of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, grain men, and farmers. Con- 
ferences were also held in North Dakota. 
The buying of wheat on a protein basis 
was fully discussed. 

“In reflecting premiums as described 
above, the country buyer has assumed 
much additional risk and expense, and 
as grain has always been bought on a 
very small margin, it requires careful 
work and some luck to show any profit 
at all on wheat. The item of paying 
for the protein tests alone amounts to a 
considerable increase in the overhead at 
the station. As it is not possible to 
specially bin each different per cent of 
protein in the ordinary country elevator, 
more or less of mixing of the various 
proteins must occur, and where this mix- 
ing occurs, the average protein content 
must equal in value the average pre- 
miums paid, for the contents to come out 
even, and this is most difficult to do. 
There is usually a variation in favor of 
the sample due to drying out, even as 
much as one half of 1 per cent between 
the sample protein test and the car test 
when shipped even under the most care- 
ful handling. 

“The net results in the Northwest so 
far on this year’s business indicate that 
there has been an overreflection of pro- 
tein premiums at country points, com- 
pared with price received for the grain 
when shipped. This applies to all eleva- 
tors—line, farmers’, co-operatives and 
independents.” 

oe] 


J. H. CALDWELL NOMINATED 
ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE HEAD 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—J. H. Caldwell, vice 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., has 
been selected for the presidency of the 
Merchants’ Exchange by the nominating 
committee, which virtually means elec- 
tion to that position. Harry F. Beck- 
mann has been nominated for first vice 
president, and H. H. Langenberg, of the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., second vice 
president. The formal election will be 
held Jan. 9. 

Five directors are to be chosen from 
the following: James M. Adam, H. L. 
Boudreau, W. C. Engel, Ludwig Hesse, 
E. F. Mangelsdorf, P. M. Marshall and 
H. B. McCormick. Louis F. Schultz has 
been named to fill the unexpired term in 
the board of directors of Mr. Beckmann, 
the first vice presidential candidate. 

Those named for the committee of ar- 
bitration are Charles B. Dreyer, F. H. 
Barkley, J. G. Matthews, T. B. Morton 
and T. M. Scott. The following have 
been named for the committee of ap- 
peals: Harry A. Adam, J. J. Albrecht, 
Elsor Heater, W. E. Hotchkiss, P. C. 
Knowlton, *O. H. Schwarz, E. W. Seele, 
M. E. Toberman and C. H. Williamson. 
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RETAIL GRAIN DEALERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND IN MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—A. W. Braisted, Ben- 
nington, Vt., is the new president of the 
New England Retail Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, having been elected to that 
office at the annual meeting in Boston. 
F. B. Gloverm, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
was elected vice president, and Revere 
W. Kent, of East Providence, R. I., was 
re-elected treasurer. Lynn P. Townsend, 
of Springfield, present secretary, was 
elected to serve in the same capacity for 
another year. 

oo] 


MADEIRA REDUCES FLOUR DUTY 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Madeira has in- 
creased its duties on imported wheat 
from .005 to .008 gold escudo per kilo, 
but has reduced its duty on flour from 
.018 to .018, according to advices reach- 
ing here this week. 
deira admitted these products duty free. 


ntil recently, Ma- . 
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MILLERS OF INDIANA 
DISBAND ASSOCIATION 


Grain Dealers’ Association May Perform 
Functions with Two Millers on Direc- 
torate—Will Eliminate Overlapping 


After a discussion of the future of 
the association at a special meeting of 
the Indiana Millers’. Association, held 
in the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, on Dec. 19, it was unanimously 
decided to dissolve the organization. A 
resolution was also adopted paying trib- 
ute to Charles B. Riley, former secre- 
tary, who died recently. 

Believing that the interests of the In- 
diana millers are so closely allied with 
those of the Indiana grain dealers that 
they can readily be combined and taken 
care of by the same forces, officers and 
members of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation have expressed their intention of 
supporting the grain dealers’ body, while 
the latter group will place two millers 
on its directorate. 

In a letter to members of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, E. S. True, acting 
secretary of the grain dealers’ organiza- 
tion, pointed out that with the exception 
of sending out a weekly bulletin giving 
price quotations, as heretofore done for 
the millers, the services of the office of 
the secretary of the two organizations 
has been practically the same for both 
associations. Local meetings were called 
for millers as well as grain dealers, and 
the office looked after the legislative and 
traffic interests of both. 
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AUTUMN CLASS IN BAKING 
FINISHES AT DUNWOODY 


MinneEapotis, Minn.—Sixty-two per- 
sons, including students who received 
their certificates as graduates of the 
autumn session in scientific baking and 
sweet goods work, attended the dinner 
given at the Dunwoody Institute on the 
evening of Dec. 19. At the dinner were 
present also officials and representatives 
of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
and of the Dunwoody Baking Alumni 
Association, and members of the faculty 
of the school. 

Short talks were made by Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, director of the institute, J. C. 
Lewis, Joseph Hofer, president of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, Ralph 
Ashley, R. T. Craigo, assistant director, 
and C. C. Bovey and F. G. Atkinson, 
trustees of the school. 

Mr. Craigo awarded 47 certificates to 
the students who had completed the fall 
session. Alvin Gerhard, head of the bak- 
ing department, reported that there had 
been a total attendance of 250 in the 
day and evening classes of the depart- 
ment since Sept. 1, 1928, and it is ex- 
pected that the total for the year will 
exceed 350. The attendance at the eve- 
ning school will break all previous rec- 
ords this year. 

Recognition was accorded Ralph Ash- 
ley, winner of the Ward medal, given 
semiannually to the student showing the 
greatest proficiency in scientific baking. 
Mr. Ashley comes from the Schatz Bak- 
ery, Portland, Oregon. In 1924, James 
Upp, an employee of the same company, 
won the medal. 

oo 


KROGER STOCK DIVIDEND EXPECTED 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
it is expected that, shortly after Jan. 1, 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. will 
declare a stock dividend of 5 per cent 
on common, which totals about 1,500,000 
shares. The current year has been one 
of marked progress, the number of stores 
having been increased to 5,569, compared 
with 8,749 on Dec. 31, 1927. Sales for 
1928 will total approximately $210,000,- 
000, compared with $161,261,353 last year 
and $146,009,373 in 1926. 
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OKLAHOMA CROP OUTLOOK 

Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1ta.—Sunshine and 
freezing temperatures last week were 
favorable to the winter wheat crop. Al- 
though late in all parts of the state, it 
is making a stand and is reported 
in fair to good condition. Acreage sown 
to wheat in Oklahoma this year shows a 
decrease of 237,000 acres from 1927. 
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E. H. HOGUELAND HEADS 
SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE 


Directors Elect Traffic Manager to Fill Va- 
cated Post—Delegation Confers with 
Millers of Northwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Directors of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, at a spe- 
cial meeting Dec. 28, unanimously elect- 
ed E. H. Hogueland as president to 
succeed the late L. E. Moses. The ar- 
rangement with Mr. Hogueland provides 
for his continuing a part of his general 
practice as traffic counsel to a number 
of corporations here and in Kansas. He 
will, under A. R. Kinney, chairman of 
the board and the board itself, have en- 
tire charge of the league’s activities. 
General offices will remain in Kansas 
City. 

Following the Friday meeting a dele- 
gation of league directors went to Min- 
neapolis to confer with millers there 
relative to matters of common interest 
to the two milling sections. Those com- 
prising the delegation were A. R. Kin- 
ney, Omaha, R. Ward Magill, Wichita, 
Kansas, C. B. Warkentin, H. G. Ran- 
dall, Walter C. Smith, Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh and Mr. Hogueland, Kan- 
sas City. 

* * 

E. H. Hogueland, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, was graduated from Washburn 
College, Topeka, and after studying law 
in a Topeka law office, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1901. He afterward spent 
five years in the general freight offices 
of the Santa Fe Railroad, leaving in 
1909 to accept an appointment on the 
Kansas railroad commission, on which he 
served for about four years as secretary 
and rate expert. 

In 1913 he resigned from the state 
commission to engage in private prac- 
tice. During the World War he was a 
member of the Kansas City district 
freight. traffic committee of the United 
States Railroad Administration. In 1925 
and 1926 he was special counsel for the 
Kansas public service commission in 
cases involving increase in freight rates 
in the West. 

For about 10 years Mr. Hogueland 
has served as traffic counsel for the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, and re- 
cently he. has maintained his offices at 
the league headquarters in Kansas City. 


oS 


MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 
TO CONVENE AT LANSING 


The Michigan State Millers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 29-30 at 
the Olds Hotel, Lansing. On Jan. 31 
there will be a meeting of the Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. The 
gathering on the evening of Jan. 29 will 
be a closed session, while that on the 
following day will be open. 


oo 


M. CAVENAGH JOINS GENERAL 
MILLS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Announcement has been made that 
Malcolm Cavenagh, formerly of the 
bread, cake and pastry service depart- 
ment of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go, will become associated with the bak- 
ers’ service department of General Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Cavenagh has had a wide ex- 
perience as a cake baker, having been 
associated with the Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, and the Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago. 

oS 


BIENNIAL CENSUS SHOWS 
LOWER BAG PRODUCTION 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1928, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
bags from materials other than paper, in 
1927 reported products valued at $162,- 
949,837, a decrease of 6.9 per cent, com- 
pared avith $175,081,911 for 1925, the 
last preceding census year. 

In addition, bags other than paper are 
manufactured to some extent in textile 
mills and by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in other lines of manufacture. 
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The value of such bags thus produced 
outside the industry proper in 1925 was 
$5,337,193, equal to 3 per cent of the 
total value of products reported for the 
industry as classified. The correspond- 
ing value for 1927 has not yet been 
ascertained, but will be shown in the 
final report of the present census. 

The products of the industry are bags 
(made from purchased cloth) for mail, 
coal, cement, grain, flour, meal, money, 
etc; bags for use by carpenters, news- 
boys, and fruit pickers; individual tea 
service bags, etc. This industry does not 
include the manufacture of bags for 
their own use by establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of flour, tobacco, 
cement, or other commodities. 

Of the 181 establishments reporting 
for 1927, 88 were located in New York, 
16 in Illinois, 12 in Missouri, 12 in Penn- 
sylvania, 11 in Ohio, 9 in Texas, 9 in 
Virginia, 8 in California, 7 in New Jer- 
sey, 6 in Louisiana, 6 in Maryland, 6 in 
Tennessee, and the remaining 41 in 19 
other states. In 1925 the industry was 
represented by 162 establishments, the 
increase to 181 in 1927 being the net 
result of a gain of 45 and a loss of 26. 
Of the 45 gained, 1 manufactured other 
classes of commodities as its principal 
products in 1925 and 44 reported for the 
first time at the present census. Of the 
26 lost, 17 went out of business prior to 
the beginning of 1927, 5 were idle 
throughout the year, 2 reported com- 
modities other than bags as their prin- 
cipal products in 1927, and were there- 
fore transferred to the appropriate in- 
dustries, and 2 reported products valued 
at less than $5,000. 
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RECORD GRAIN RECEIPTS 
HANDLED AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Grain receipts in 
Kansas City in 1928 broke all previous 
records by about 13,000,000 bus, the to- 
tal being about 152,250,000. The pre- 
vious record was established in 1921. 
Wheat receipts in 1928, however, did not 
break the record established in 1921, fall- 
ing about 1,500,000 bus below the mark 
set in 1921, with a total of 95,500,000 
bus, compared with about 89,000,000 in 
1927. 

Corn receipts contributed most toward 
breaking the record for grain receipts, 
with a total of 42,250,000 bus, compared 
to 30,000,000 received in the previous 
record year of 1918. Barley receipts 
broke all previous records. 

Other all-time records established here 
during 1928: single day receipts of wheat, 
July 27, 1,262 cars; weekly receipts of 
wheat, July 21-28, 8,267 cars; monthly 
receipts of wheat, July, 24,868 cars; 
monthly Kafir receipts, November, 2,394 
cars; corn stocks, March 17, 9,432,325 
bus; wheat stocks, Oct. 4, 21,012,211 
bus; flour output for a week, July 29- 
Aug. 4, 185,652 bbls. 

oS 
MILWAUKEE BAKERY GOODS 

Miutwavkee, Wis.—The value of bak- 
ery goods produced in Milwaukee during 
1928 totaled $8,895,599, compared with 
$8,491,709 in 1927, according to the com- 
mercial service department of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank. There were 
25 firms engaged in this business in 1927 
and also in 1928; they employed 1,521 
persons in 1928 and 1,526 the previous 
year. Wages paid in 1928 were $2,064,- 
296, as against $2,967,780 the previous 
year; capital employed $3,588,433, com- 
pared with $3,358,844. Export business 
was only $20,400, compared with $23,000 
in 1927. 

oS 

JAPANESE WHEAT IMPORTS UP 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—A reported short 
wheat crop in China has caused an up- 
ward trend in the Japanese milling in- 
dustry, states a report. from G. H. 
Kemper, United States consul at Tokyo. 
Imports of wheat during last October 
were more than 500,000 bus greater than 
during September, and over 900,000 
more than in October, 1927. Total im- 
ports for October were 1,549,000 bus, of 
which 533,000 came from the United 
States, 760,000 from Canada, and 124,- 
000 from Australia. From July 1 to 
Oct. 31, 5,047,000 bus wheat were im- 
ported, compared with 3,481,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1927. 


INCREASED EARNINGS 
FOR PURITY EXPECTED 


Year 1928 May Show Net of $6 a Share— 
Expansion Seen for Cushman’s Sons 
Outside of New York 


Net earnings of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation for 1928 have been esti- 
mated at $5,000,000 by the Wall Street 
Journal, equivalent to $6 a share or bet- 
ter on 807,321 shares of no-par common 
outstanding, after giving effect to con- 
version of $6 preferred stock, acquisi- 
tion of all the common and 51 per cent 
of the $8 cumulative preferred stock of 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., and the exercise 
of all the subscription rights which have 
been issued to stockholders. In 1927, 
the company showed net earnings of 
$3,107,401 available for dividends. 

For nine months, Purity had sales of 
$34,017,665 and profits of $3,153,902 ap- 
plicable to common stock. These figures 
include the earnings of Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., for the entire period, and of other 
recently acquired subsidiaries since the 
date of acquisition. Sales of both Pu- 
rity and Cushman’s during the first two 
months of the quarter ending Dec, 31 
were considerably ahead of any previous 
two-month period, and indicate that final 
results will probably show the largest 
sales and profits of any quarter in the 
company’s history. Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., is now operating 190 retail stores 
in greater New York, and it is expected 
that more will be opened in other cities 
as rapidly as it can be done profitably. 

As of Dec. 7, 98 per cent of Purity’s 
$6 preferred had been converted into 
common shares, only 1,688 shares remain- 
ing outstanding. On that date, only 639 
of 100,240 shares of Cushman’s common 
remained to be exchanged for Purity 
common, while Purity has already ac- 
quired at a price of $110 and accumulat- 
ed dividends more than 51 per cent of 
Cushman’s $8 preferred outstanding. 


Upon completion of present plans, the 
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company will have a capitalization of 
$7,900,000 20-year 5 per cent debentures 
and 807,321 shares of no-par capital 
stock. The funded debt of the subsidiaries 
will total $608,065, and minority stock 
interest, including preferred stocks of 
Cushman’s, $4,545,048. 


It is believed that the recent offer to 
stockholders of rights to purchase addi- 
tional shares will give the company suf- 
ficient new capital to take care of its 
requirements for the time being. 
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GOVERNMENT SURVEY SHOWS 
DECLINE IN FALL PIG CROP 


Decreases in the southern states were 
largely responsible for a decline of about 
5 per cent in the total fall pig crop of 
1928 from that of 1927, although the de- 
crease in the corn belt states equaled 
about 1% per cent. The Department 
of Agriculture also reported a falling 
off in the number of sows farrowing 
and reports of the number to be bred 
in the spring of 1929. If the relation 
between breeding intentions and actual 
farrowings remains the same as in other 
years, it is estimated that the latter will 
show a decline of 7 per cent next June 
in the United States and 6 per cent in 
the corn belt. 

oS 
CROP OUTLOOK IN SOUTHEAST 

Attanta, Ga.—The winter wheat crop 
in Georgia and other parts of the South- 
east is reported in unusually good condi- 
tion, due to ample rainfall recently, with 
other grain crops also reported showing 

progress. A report last week by 
the state department of agriculture gave 
the value of all Georgia crops in 1928 at 
approximately $235,000,000, a decline of 
about $27,000,000, compared with 1927. 
oo D> 


A German importing firm is said to 
be doing a large business in American 
flour in northern Sumatra, disposing of 
20 to 40 tons a month in that market. 





Milwaukee’s Grain Trade in 1928 


the year just closed reveals the fact 

that there was continual improve- 
ment throughout the period. The in- 
crease in the volume of grain received 
over that of 1927 was close to 2,500,000 
bus. If receipts for 1928 are compared 
with those of 1926, the gain is approxi- 
mately 6,500,000. 

As a matter of fact, the volume of 
business handled by local grain men was 
larger than in any of the past four 
years. The average annual receipts for 
the three prior years were 41,288,600 
bus, and those of 1928 exceeded these 
figures by 5,004,950, a showing highly 
encouraging to the grain trade. 

The increases were in corn and oats 
principally, and in rye to a smaller ex- 
tent. In 1928 there were 5,641,860 bus 
more of corn handled than in 1927, and 
4,065,060 more of barley. The gain in 
rye was 42,605 bus. 

The free movement of corn and barley 
was the feature of the season. Corn 
receipts were the largest in four years, 
10,284,210 bus representing the average 
for those years, while the 1928 receipts 
totaled 17,407,840. Arrivals of barley 
exceeded those of any year since 1919, 
being 13,916,000 bus, and with the ex- 
ception of that one year they were the 
largest since 1917. The average for this 
10-year period was 10,897,259 bus. 

These figures of gains in the total 
quantity of grain marketed at Milwau- 
kee and increases in certain of them in- 
dicate losses in the other grains han- 
died. Receipts of wheat decreased 1,- 
477,551 bus, oats 5,771,800, and flaxseed 
96,429. 

There was an earlier movement of this 
year’s crop of grain to the terminal mar- 
kets than a year ago, and a good foreign 
demand for corn and barley develeped 
during the earlier period of the move- 


A REVIEW of the grain trade for 


ment, all of which accelerated the ship- . 


ments from the country. Export de- 
mand for barley was checked by com- 
plaints from Germany that some arriv- 
ing there from the United States on 








contracts was of a deleterious quality, 
and the matter is now in the courts for 
a determination whether the inspection 
certificates of the American exporters 
are final and binding upon the European 
importer, as has been the rule for many 
years. 

In explanation of the large decrease in 
shipments of oats to Milwaukee, the 
cause lay in the fact that the call from 
the East, which was formerly a tremen- 
dous factor in Milwaukee, has declined 
to only a small fraction of what it was; 
also great industries engaged in the 
manufacture of oats products have erect- 
ed plants in the heart of the producing 
territory, thus eliminating the terminal 
markets to the extent to which they can 
obtain direct shipments of grain from 
country stations to these plants. 

The following table shows receipts at 
Milwaukee for the calendar year 1928, 
compared to those of 1927: 


*1928 1927 





Went, BOR 6. cdcwewss 5,008,020 6,458,571 
CPR WE 60.0 kbc cdsses 17,407,840 11,765,980 
ere pe 7,835,400 13,607,200 
Ds WON siscccdeas 13,916,000 9,850,940 
ely. GE sa vets cevieee 1,112,760 1,070,155 
Flaxseed, bus ........ 1,013,530 1,109,959 

Total receipts ..... 46,293,550 43,862,805 


*Last two weeks estimated. 


In carloads, receipts for 1928 were 
28,572, and in 1927 25,427. All the 
grain received at Milwaukee the past 
year was shipped in by rail. 

Shipments from Milwaukee during 
1928 by both water and rail transporta- 
tion totaled approximately 30,068,842 bus. 

The shipping demand that existed for 
corn and barley is shown by the fact that 
shipments exceeded those of 1927 by 
eiaad bus corn and 2,553,818 bus bar- 
ey. 

‘ Shipments during 1927 were 30,812,018 
us. 

There was a loss in 1928, compared 
with 1927, of 743,176 bus, but they were 
in excess of those of the two years prior 
to 1927 by 9,000,000 and 7,000,000 bus, 
respectively. : 
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HARRY B. APPLE, OHIO 
FLOUR BROKER, DEAD 


Veteran in Flour Trade Succumbs to Heart 
Failure at Columbus Home—Repre- 
sented Many Mills 


Torevo, On1o.—Harry B. Apple, one 
of the most widely known flour brokers 
of this section, died suddenly of heart 
failure at his home, 159 East Northwood 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, on Dec. 27. 
He had been lying on the divan in the 
living room and his death was not dis- 
covered until his wife attempted to 
awaken him. : 

Mr. Apple had long been identified 
with the flour business in Ohio. His ex- 
perience dated back to 1893, when he 
went to work in the office of the Kratcho- 
will Milling Co., Dayton, going on the 
road for it in May, 1896. The following 
autumn, he took a traveling position 
with the Durst Milling Co., Dayton. 
Subsequently he represented a number 
of mills, the Sheffield Milling Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn., later the Sheffield-King 
Milling Co. for nine years, Big Diamond 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, for two years, 
Eagle Milling Co., Newton, Kansas, for 
two years, Henry J. Arnold, Sterling, 
Kansas, for two years, Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co. Montevideo, Minn., for four 
years, and the Crescent Milling Co., 
Fairfax, Minn. 

On Jan. 1, 1918, he entered the flour 
brokerage business and the venture 
proved successful from the very start. 
He worked immediately into an estab- 
lished position of substantial character 
in the flour trade, making much more 
money than he had ever been able to 
earn as a flour salesman. It was always 
his plan to confine himself to few ac- 
counts, which he chose by a process of 
trial and elimination, finally selecting 
the mills which gave him the kind of 
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flour and co-operation he wanted. Some 
of his accounts were held for years. 

At one time he took over the secre- 
taryship of the Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion in conjunction with his work. He 
was much interested in Masonry, and 
was director of Achbar Grotto Chorus 
and a. former monarch of Achbar Grotto. 
This chorus, of male voices sometimes 
sang at meetings and dinners of bakers, 
and was much appreciated. He had a 
close following of firm friends in the 
baking trade, and the respect and affec- 
tion of his competitors. 

The outstanding quality of Harry Ap- 
ple was his winning personality, his ease 
and readiness in conversation and his 
devotion to his friends and family. His 
death in the prime of life, when appar- 
ently he was in the best of health, came 
as a grievous shock. He was a man of 
strong convictions and decision of char- 
acter, and always tried to play fair both 
with his mills and his customers. 

Mr. Apple was 50 years old. On Jan. 
1, 1929, he would have rounded out 11 
years in his business. He is survived 
by his wife, a son and a daughter, his 
mother, Mrs. Josephine Apple, of Day- 
ton, and a brother, Arthur N. Apple, of 
Chicago. 

W. H. Wiser. 
oo] 
HOOVER CO. LOSES TAX APPEAL 

Wasurinoeton, D. C.—Wheat received 
by grain commission merchants from 
elevator operators “is a purely contin- 
gent liability” and cannot be made the 
basis, when no evidence is shown of 
losses over a period of years, of a deduc- 
tion as a bad debt reserve from taxable 
income and profits, the board of tax 
appeals has ruled in deciding against 
the Hoover Grain Co., Minneapolis. The 
Minnesota firm had sought to have $50,- 
000 allowed it as a bad debt reserve, in 
place of the $25,000 allowed by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 
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Wheat Premium Profit and Loss Analyses 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


not treat a simple subject, but in 
contrast it deals with a complex 
cost accounting procedure. The problem 
is an accounting method that will pic- 
ture the profit and loss nightmare of the 
wheat buyer, which is the fluctuating 
premium. Some wheat buyers are going 
to take exception to this accounting idea 
because they honestly think it is impos- 
sible to dramatize the “art” of the wheat 
buyer. In a measure they are right, but 
intelligent accounting can show, in terms 
of profit and loss, some astonishing re- 
sults from the applied “art” of any 
wheat buyer. 
_It is frankly admitted that this bulle- 
tin should be of particular interest only 
to such mills as deal extensively in pre- 
mium wheat. However, numerous mills 
encounter some gains and losses from 
the overinfluence of erratic premiums, 
and so this is a vital cost factor to 
many. A few mills now have daily re- 
ports that disclose some amazing facts 
in reference to unbalanced wheat pur- 
chasing, and the resultant effects from 
fluctuating premiums. An earnest study 
of this subject may help more mills to 
appreciate the economic value of this in- 
formative accounting procedure. 
The hazard of a fluctuating wheat 
market is largely overcome when there 
1s maintained a balanced contractual 


Ts discussion in this bulletin does 








relation between wheat purchases and 
flour sales. By balanced relationship is 
meant when the sum of all wheat stocks, 
plus purchases, represents the standard 
milling mixtures necessary to complete 
all flour sales unshipped at a given date. 
This ideal condition is seldom, if ever, 
attained by any milling company. In 
fact, it may be accepted as an imprac- 
tical condition. However, the account- 
ing process should picture the financial 
effects from the actual facts, so that 
the executives have informative data. 

A typical condition is that there are 
a number of grades of wheat carried, 
some in excess and others short of actual 
grinding needs. It is often true the 
grand total, when determined by some 
“rule of thumb” method, may appear to 
be correct. However, some flagrant 
variations in wheat positions will fre- 
quently develop when the analytical test 
by grades in terms of milling mixtures 
is applied. 

The wheat premium changes, then, dis- 
tort the assumed costs used in the cost 
card by various changes in the individual 
grades. ‘These profits and losses at 
times are responsible for unusual prof- 
its, and at other times for some sur- 
prising losses. 

The first accounting reaction, now rec- 
ognized by a number of mills, is the use 
of an analytical report each day, com- 














Daily long and short report— a Uae) sn EYE be eae 3b hve ook 
Wheat grades Wheat stocks Flour bookings Oversold Undersold Today’s premiums 
1 40,000 30,000 10,000 +.15 
2 20,000 40,000 20,000 +.12 
3 10,000 10,000 +.07 
4 20,000 10,000 10,000 +.04 
5 10,000 10,000 +.03 
100,000 100,000 20,000 20,000 

Wheat ola New 
Srades Oversold Undersold premium premium Change Loss Gain 
1 j .15 +. +.01 $100.00 
2 20,000 +.12 +.12 
3 +.07 +.04 —.03 
4 10,000 +.04 +.02 —.02 $200.00 
5 +.03 +.038 
20,000 20,000 $200.00 $100.00 
Net loss $100.00 
$200.00 $200.00 


monly called the daily long and short 
report, in order to help maintain a bal- 
anced wheat stock position. This re- 
port often gives considerable other use- 
ful data, and that is a commendable 
feature. 

The analytical long and short report is 
the basis on which the wheat premium 
accounting process rests. To illustrate 
this method, some assumed figures are 
used in the table below. 

According to the “rule of thumb” 
method this statement is in balance, but 
when subjected to analysis by grade po- 
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sition shows considerable variations. It 
is quite obvious that. such a condition 
would later interfere with grinding 
needs. This difficulty could be overcome 
by changing mixtures, if possible, or the 
actual purchase of more wheat. 

The point involved is that the unbal- 
anced positions should be discovered at 
once and acted upon as soon as they 
occur. This is quite likely to prove less 
costly than the later discovery through 
actual grinding needs, because of the 
fluctuations of premium values. 

To continue the picture, let it be as- 
sumed that there has been no new busi- 
ness, and at the close of the next busi- 
ness day the premium position is as il- 
lustrated in the second table below. 

The premium changes do not affect 
grades 3 and 5, as these are in balance. 
Assuming this basis was used in the cost 
card and also represents the actual pur- 
chase basis, the grain operations on 
these two grades have been conducted 
without hazard. The bushel equivalent 
of grades 1 and 4 are alike, but the pre- 
mium change shows a loss, because of 
the variation. The premium on grade 
2 remains inactive, but the hazard is in 
evidence. 

In case of changes in milling mixtures, 
the entire volume of unshipped flour 
bookings ayd wheat stocks is involved. 
It is necessary that the premium losses 
and gains be determined from such grand 
totals, and the cumulative figures be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

In addition to the fluctuating pre- 
miums there is also the factor of 
“spreads” between futures in the various 
terminal markets in which the larger 
flour mill finds it necessary to trade in 
order to secure its supply of milling 
wheat. The profit or loss from the 
changes in these daily “spreads” can be 
determined each day with an accounting 
process similar to the premium method. 
The basis of measurement would be the 
basic future used in establishing the 
premium for the cost card. 

The grain buyer who is provided with 
a concise daily picture showing both 
quantity position and profit and loss 
trends cannot help but act more intelli- 
gently, compared to one who is not forti- 
fied with such instructive data. 

oo] 

The port of Leningrad is constructing 
a grain loading wharf in connection with 
the elevator which is being built to han- 
dle grain exports. 
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L. F. EATON. RETIRED 
MILL OFFICIAL, DEAD 


Former Vice President of Washburn Crosby 
Co., Inc., Stricken with Heart Failure 
While Touring California 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Lewis F. Eaton, 
whose death on Dec. 24 was reported 
briefly in The Northwestern Miller last 
week, was a former regional vice presi- 
dent of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc. 
Mr. Eaton for a number of years was 
manager of the Chicago branch office of 
the company, but had moved to Minne- 
apolis three years ago. He resigned 
about two months ago, and recently left 
for California. Together with Mrs. 
Eaton, and their brother and sister-in- 
law, Dr. and Mrs, William Walker, of 
Pasadena, he was touring through 
southern California by auto, when strick- 
en with heart failure. He died before 
reaching the hospital at Redlands. Mr. 
Eaton was a member of the Minneapolis 
Club and of the Minneapolis Golf Club. 

oo 


DRY MILK AS AID TO LOW 
PROTEIN FLOUR STUDIED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Some investiga- 
tions which may result in far-reaching 
benefits to the wheat growing and mill- 
ing industries are to be carried on dur- 
ing the ensuing year at University Farm, 
St. Paul, through the co-operation of the 
American Dry Milk Institute and the 
agricultural biochemistry division of the 
University of Minnesota. The purpose 
of this research will be to determine the 
extent and manner in which the con- 
stituents of dry skim milk, particularly 
the proteins thereof, may be employed to 
supplement the proteins in wheat flour 
for bread making. According to Dr. 
C. H. Bailey, of the agricultural bio- 
chemistry division, it is thought pos- 
sible that the addition of certain pro- 
teins and other ingredients of dry skim 
milk to low protein wheat flours may 
render these flours suitable for commer- 
cial bread making. Through a scholar- 
ship provided by the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Oscar Skovholt, former chem- 
ist for the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & 
Elevator Co., will work on the problem, 
under the direction of Dr. Bailey. 


oo 


NEW ORLEANS ADOPTS NEW 
METHOD OF WEIGHING GRAIN 


New Orteans, La.—A change in meth- 
od of weighing grain at New Orleans, 
effective from Jan. 1, is expected to 
eliminate charges amounting to from 
$1.10 to $1.50 a car. A statement setting 
forth the new plan was issued on Dec. 
28 by Colonel Marcel Garsaud, general 
manager of the board of commissioners 
of the port of New Orleans, who said in 
his statement that the weighing of grain 
at the public grain elevator heretofore 
performed by employees of the grain di- 
vision of the Board of Trade will, after 
the first of the new year, be handled by 
the operating force of the elevator. ‘This 
change is expected to attract additional 
movement of grain to the port, because 
of the savings to be effected. 

oo 

PILLSBURY TO REDEEM PREFERRED 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has called for the re- 
demption on Feb. 28 of all outstanding 
6% per cent cumulative preferred stock 
at $110, plus accrued dividends. Stock- 
holders may convert their preferred 
shares into common on a basis of two 
and a half shares of common for each 
one of preferred. The company has 
outstanding $6,000,000 of preferred and 
400,000 shares of no-par common. A 
better organization of the company is 
the purpose of the redemption, accord- 
ing to A. F. Pillsbury, treasurer. 


oo SD 

CORN PRODUCTS EXTRA DIVIDEND 

The Corn Products Refining Co. has 
declared an extra dividend of, $1 on 
common stock in addition to the regular 
quarterly payment of 50c on common 
and $1.75 on preferred. Extra disburse- 
ments of 50c and 75c, respectively, were 
declared in June, 1928, and December, 
1927. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week ending Dec. 30 fell below 30 per 
cent of the capacity reporting, but this 
was as good as was expected, with the 
holidays and stock taking interrupting 
business. 

The new year, however, has opened u 
satisfactorily. Inquiry is more general, 
and shipping directions show marked 
improvement. Local mills report re- 
ceipt of inquiries from buyers who are 
figuring on fair sized lots for shipment 
during the next four to six months. 
Evidently these buyers have contracts 
that have about run out, and are dis- 
posed to anticipate their future needs. 


Stocks Reduced.—The trade generally 
has allowed stocks to dwindle, so that 
hurry-up shipping directions are com- 
ing in. Some companies report more 
directions on hand this week than for 
three months past. Stock taking is un- 
der way, and directions on future needs 
are in order. Millers, in consequence, 
look for a little heavier run during the 
next two or three weeks. 


Prices Low.—New business, of course, 
is problematical. Prices are at low 
point on the crop—in fact, the lowest in 
three or four years. To the outsider it 
might look as if the present would be a 
good time to buy, but when it is con- 


sidered that 65 to 70 per cent of the . 


year’s requirements probably has already 
been contracted for, and the wheat sta- 
tistical situation is anything but bullish, 
there is not much incentive to buy. At 
the same time a good many buyers are 
known to have their stocks fairly well 
cleaned up, so that some buying of im- 
portance is looked for during the next 
few weeks. ° 

Heavier operations by mills might lead 
to freer offerings of clears but, in the 
meantime, supplies are not excessive and 
prices are held firm. In fact, some im- 
portant companies are still well sold 
ahead, 

No Export Trade—Export business 
for the time being is at a standstill. 
Even the Latin-American markets seem 
to be influenced by the holidays, and are 
not much in evidence. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 2 Year ago 

Pee $6.10@6.50 $7.55 @7.95 
Standard patent ..... 6.90@6.15 7.25@7.65 
Second patent ....... 5.75@6.85 7.056@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 56.50@5.60 6.90@7.05 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@5.20 5.90@6.25 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.10 3.95@4.70 
Whole wheat ........ 5.60@5.70 7.30@7.60 
Graham, standard .... 5.50@5.60 6.30@6.45 


*140-lb jutes. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13% were in operation Jan. 2: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C and F mills. 

SEMOLINAS 


The only perceptible change in semo- 
linas last week was increased interest 
on the part of buyers in shipments. 
Stocks evidently are low, and more di- 
rections are coming in. Millers are hope- 
ful that fresh buying will set in before 
long. Meantime, prices are ee 
although premiums on choice milling 
durum are stronger and indicate higher 
prices. No. 3 semolina is quoted at 3c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 
2%c, durum fancy patent 2%c, and No. 
8 semolina 2%@2%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 29, nine Min- 


neapolis and interior mills made 49,991 
bbls durum products, compared with 63,- 
a by nine mills, in the previous 
wee 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ...... 460,800 175,326 38 
Previous week .. 460,800 252,923 55 
Year ago ....... 460,800 238,273 62 
Two years ago... 529,200 174,957 33 
Three years ago. 522,000 212,812 41 
Four years ago.. 559,800 212,987 38 
Five years ago... 561,100 242,970 43 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were none last week, 1,100 
bbls in the previous week, 1,600 a year 
ago, and 4,114 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ...... 359,700 138,523 36 
Previous ‘week .. 408,150 222,234 54 
Year ago .....+. 428,700 167,717 39 
Two years ago... 423,840 167,080 39 
Three years ago. 424,890 184,368 43 
Four years ago.. 424,890 198,795 47 
Five years ago... 367,950 174,590 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output— _-—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Dec. 1 65 70,025 240,943 249,257 12,883 3,841 
Dec. 8 69 67,125 249,364 224,199 12,289 3,856 
Dec. 15 66 71,675 227,857 205,586 9,424 1,958 
Dec. 22 67 68,025 222,234 177,839 11,183 4,932 
Dec. 29 54 69,950 138,523 134,321 5,360 3,945 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 29, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


-~-Output— -Exports—, 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis .. 4,009 4,699 11 22 

Se, POE vscece 156 156 14 14 

Duluth-Sup. .. 471 426 mes wes 

Outside ....... 4,465 4,377 160 58 
NOTES 


Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in Min- 
neapolis this week. 


T. D. Barry, manager for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Inc., at Louisville, Ky., 
is a Minneapolis visitor this week. 


William A, Fuerst, Cincinnati repre- 
sentative of the Empire Milling Co., vis- 
= headquarters in Minneapolis last 
week. 


The annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Country Grain Shippers’ Association has 
been set for the week of Feb. 21, in 
Minneapolis. 


Fred R. Kluwin, of Milwaukee, who 
represents the W. J. Jennison Co. in 
Wisconsin, was in Minneapolis during 
the holidays. 


H. J..Patterson, manager of the Oma- 
ha, Neb., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., passed last week end with his 
parents in Minneapolis. 


Clyde E. Wright, who has been repre- 
senting General Mills, Inc., in South Da- 
kota, is now in the same territory for 
the Minneapolis Milling Co. 

W.. E. bge gL formerly in the sales 
department of Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Minneapolis, is now connected with 
the H. H, King Flour Mills Co. 

December sales of the Carter-Mayhew 


Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, include 19 Carter 
disc separators to mill and elevator 
companies in 138 states. 


F, F. Henry, president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Inc., Buffalo, and a 
director in the General Mills, Inc., vis- 
ited in Minneapolis over the week end. 


H. G. Atwood, president of the 
American Milling Co., feed manufactur- 
er, Peoria, Ill., has purchased a mem- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Walter C. Smith, vice president and 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, was in Minneapolis last 
week on his way home from Milwaukee, 
— he had passed Christmas with his 
ather. 


The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce have approved the necessary re- 
vision of its rules to permit trading in 
stocks and bonds, and will submit the 
question to the members for a referen- 
dum vote. 


Arthur F. Evanson, of Minneapolis, 
for 20 years a member of the state board 
of grain appeals, has been critically ill 
for the last 10 days. He was given two 
blood transfusions last week, and since 
then has shown some improvement. 


Robert L. Pythian, of Indianapolis, 
who has been out of the flour business 
for two or three years, is again travel- 
ing for the Commander Milling Co. in 
Indiana, working with Joseph Sheppard, 
the company’s Indiana-Kentucky repre- 
sentative. 


A group of eastern sales representa- 
tives of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
are expected to arrive in Minneapolis 
Jan. 8. Among them will be C. K. Burn- 
ham, of Hartford, Conn., who works out 
of the Boston office in New — 
territory; Robert W. Smith, of Buffalo; 
G. Fischer, of New York City; J. E. 
McGee, of Baltimore, connected with the 
Philadelphia office; Frank C. Miller, of 
Pittsburgh. 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Little Falls (Minn.) Mill & Mer- 
cantile Co., Keith Tanner was elected a 
director and made secretary of the com- 
pany. H. L. Rethmeier, the vice presi- 
dent, was elected treasurer and general 
manager. They succeed the late L. V. 
Tanner, who was secretary-treasurer. H. 
H. Tanner continues as president. Frans 
A. Larson, who has been with the com- 
pany for several years, was made sales 
manager. 

oo > 


MONTANA 


In view of the fact that millers ex- 
pected dull business during the holidays, 
nobody was disappointed by the almost 
absolute indifference of flour buyers. A 
number of mills took advantage of the 
lull to make repairs, and production for 
the week was rather light. In spite of 
strenuous efforts on the part of mills, 
shipping directions were rather unsatis- 
factory, buyers giving the seasonal “in- 
ventory time” as an excuse. 

Quotations, Dec. 29, f.o.b., mill, car- 
load lots, 98-lb cotton sacks: first pat- 
ent, $5.80@6 bbl; standard patent, $5.60 
@5.80; first clear, $5.40@5.60. 


* #* 


The Hobson plant of the Judith Mill- 
ing Co., Lewistown, will be closed for 
about two weeks and most of the em- 
ployees transferred to the Lewistown 
mill. 

ad 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour trading has practically come to 
a standstill. Mills received some in- 
quiries from small lot buyers calling for 
quick shipment last week, but most of 
the offers were out of line. There was 
some request for clear, but light output 
did not allow sale of much. Shipping 
directions were fair. 

Durum buyers were booked up, and 
not interested in future requirements. 
High quality milling wheat was scarce, 
commanding strong premiums. 

Quotations, Dec. 29, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $6.35@6.70 $7.35 @7.70 
Second patent ....... 6.10@7.45 6.85@7.25 
First clear, jute ..... 5.50@5.85 6.15@6.40 
Second clear, jute.... 4.10@4.50 5.20@5.45 





January 2, 1929 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


DOC. 88-89 .cvccccccvvcves 
Previous week 
Year ago ........ 
Two years ago 





CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 


The following table shows the spring 
wheat flour output at Duluth-Superior 
for the past three calendar years, in 
barrels: 








1928 1927 1926 

January ........ 66,115 68,905 61,230 
February ....... 80,190 65,855 59,405 
March .....s... 88,560 70,380 57,655 
MOOD seccccccces 57,355 59,395 56,050 
pO Pe 65,210 92,475 51,730 
BED vescccvecds 78,445 63,025 49,110 
BPP EET 70,800 72,165 83,735 
August ......... 103,870 46,350 56,270 
September ...... 120,870 81,235 99,275 
October ........ 125,300 121,440 =117,425 
November ...... 124,295 84,575 98,000 
December ...... 107,405 90,195 103,730 
Totals ....... 1,088,170 915,995 893,615 


RYE OUTPUT 

Duluth-Superior rye flour production 
for the calendar year 1928, with compar- 
ison, in barrels, was as follows: 








1928 1927 1926 

SRMGEOEP oc veccce 2,665 1,885 65 
February ....... 2,885 2,230 545 
po, eee 620 2,345 1,525 
BOE ccvccsnuccs 390 820 1,090 
Ss edeaccctae 1,655 580 1,500 
P.O ee 1,565 380 9,365 
WEE we scccvecns 1,716 1,085 4,435 
pO ee 1,845 1,935 2,515 
September ..... 2,815 1,560 3,295 
October ........ 3,200 2,690 4,370 
November ...... 3,255 2,005 3,160 
December ...... 2,945 4,560 3,970 
BOURES 00:0 0000 25,555 22,075 35,835 

NOTES 


J. W. Galvin, of A. D. Thomson & 


-Co., will leave with his family for Miami, 


Fla., in a few days. 


Harry L. Flood, with the Cargill Com- 
mission Co., following a severe attack of 
flu, is taking a vacation. 

J. Gerard, of New York, and H. Whit- 
more, of Buffalo, both of the grain de- 
partment of the Standard Milling Co., 
were in Duluth last week. 

Elevators are beginning to accumulate 
some corn, and there now are in store 
491,000 bus. Three houses are carrying 
it. Considerable of it is for Minneapolis 
account. 

Stocks. of domestic grain in Duluth- 
Superior elevators increased 1,246,713 
bus last week, and aggregated more than 
25,000,000. Stocks of both domestic and 
bonded now total 26,412,000 bus. 

The annual election of directors of 
the Board of Trade Clearing Associa- 
tion will be held Jan. 8. Those whose 
terms will expire are B. Stockman and 
E. N. Bradley, the latter having re- 
signed. 

F, G. Caruson. 


oes 


INLAND MILLING CO. WILL 
ADD TO WHEAT STORAGE 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—A. L. Goetzmann, 
vice president and manager of the In- 
land Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, an- 
nounces that that concern will erect 10 
wheat storage tanks, with a combined ca- 
pacity of 200,000 bus. Construction work 
will be started early in 1929. Business 
for 1928 has been highly satisfactory, 
Mr. Goetzmann stated. 


oo 


MONTANA GRAIN FIRM EXPANDS 

Great Fatits, Mont.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the Pat- 
ton-Kjose Co., grain commission mer- 
chants, with capital stock of $250,000, 
in shares of $100 par. The company was 
organized three years ago as a partner- 
ship concern. Directors of the corpora- 
tion are J. E. Patton, C. E. Carlston, 
Samuel Stephenson and W. H. Hoover, 
all of Great Falls, and B. J. Kjose, of 
Spokane, Wash. The organization has 
been chartered to buy and sell grain in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
and will open an office in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Minneapolis, in 
charge of Mr. Carlston. Mr. Patton will 
continue in cha of the Great Falls 
office, and Mr. Kjose of the Spokane 
branch. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Sales of flour last week were slow. 
Buyers were waiting for the commence- 
ment of the new year before making 
further commitments. Probably the real 
truth is that so many have filled a large 
part of their needs for the early part of 
1929 that they will not be in the market 
again for some time. 

Sell About 25 Per Cent.—The business 
done represented about 25 per cent of 
the mills’ capacity, mostly in small lots 
and generally for quick shipment. 

Shipping Directions Disappointing.— 
The expected improvement in shipping 
directions has not yet materialized. Mills 
say that they are going to close 1928 
with considerably more flour on their 
books than they had at the end of 1927, 
but it must be remembered that their 
bookings for long-time delivery were 
heavier in 1928 than in 1927, with the 
result that much of the flour that they 
are carrying over was bought for deliv- 
ery in 1929. It is difficult to say how 
much that should have been ordered out 
in 1928 has been carried over into this 
year; some mills say that the amount is 
large, while others say that it is less than 
they expected it would be. Most mills 
are firm in their intention to enforce 
the carrying charge. 

Export Very Light——There was some 
excuse for the lack of export business. 
Both Latin American and European 
countries virtually close down all trade 
during the Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays, so that mills do not even trou- 
ble to cable them, Last week was prob- 
ably the lightest of a series of light 
weeks that have marked the export busi- 
ness in the Southwest this crop year. 
Some look for a revival after the first 
of the year, although as a general rule 
the optimist, as far as export business 
is concerned, is a rara avis. 

Production Declines.— With mills 
closed on Christmas and with shipping 
directions scarce enough to make the 
shutdown almost welcome, mills’ output 
last week was considerably less than in 
the previous one, although it was about 
up to the average for the past 10 years. 
On another page will be found an ac- 
count of the flour production of south- 
western mills for 1928, from which it 
will be observed that those in Kansas 
City in 1928 exceeded the output record 
made in 1927, 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Dec. 29, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $5.85@6.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.45 
@5.70; straight, $5.25@5.40; first clear, 
$4.50; second clear, $4.25; low grade, $4. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
Dec. 23 bbls bbls tivity 
Pras Ee 316,860 182,741 57 
Yeu ous week .. 316,860 224,883 71 
Pan oc Mee ee 330,360 164,448 49 
Five years ago... 330,960 181,317 54 
Cn crtegadilads -. . ean 51 
Ten-year average ................. 54 
KANSAS CITY 
Pree eseets 197,700 127,302 64 
va week .. 197,700 152,388 77 
Two aBo ....... 196,500 129,838 66 
Fr years ago... 175,500 118,132 67 
Teo eet ES oes oc 6e ome o 65 
ee, | he 65 
WICHITA 
Dec. 23-29 ....., 62,400 34,117 54 
re us week 62,400 37,559 60 
Twa BOD peeves: 62,400 28,300 45 
years ago 62,400 41,457 66 
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SALINA 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 46,800 28,008 59 
Previgus week .. 46,800 36,464 78 
Year ago ....... 46,200 29,961 64 
Two years ago... 37,800 21,264 56 
OMAHA 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 27,300 22,432 82 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,782 95 
Year ago ....... 27,300 20,217 74 
Two years ago... 27,300 18,324 67 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 47,400 40,793 86 
Previous week .. 47,400 33,377 70 
Year ago ....... 47,400 26,716 56 
Two years ago... 47,400 19,333 40 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 28-29 ...... 30,900 29,483 95 
Previous week .. 30,900 30,068 97 
. VOOP ABO ..sccee 29,700 22,489 75 
Two years ago... 29,700 19,787 66 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BOO. BORD. oovccccocctvesvcersecsovessece 31 
Previous Week ....ccccsccscccccvcceses 36 
WORE BHO cocvcccccccscveseevccvscceces 31 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
8,254 bbls last week, 12,744 in the pre- 
vious week, 18,439 a year ago, and 14,382 
two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 4 fair, 9 quiet, 5 
slow, and 19 dull. 


NOTES 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, Chicago, passed New 
Year’s in Kansas City. 


C. B. Spaulding, president of the New 
Century Co., flour, Chicago, was a Kan- 
sas City visitor last week. 


Fred E. Goodrich, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation, passed last week end 
in his old home, Arkansas City. 


J. H. Kirk, Pennsylvania representa- 
tive of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is 
visiting the main office of the company. 


A. J. Gleason, until recently assistant 
sales manager of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, has joined the 
sales department of the Monarch Mill- 
ing Co. 

Andrew Smith, who recently resigned 
as general manager of the Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co., Arkansas City, was in 
Kansas City last week. He has made 
no plans for the future. 

Louis T. Smith, aged 56, died here last 
week. He formerly was a solicitor for 
the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., but had not worked for this 
company for about two years. 


T. T. Hogan, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., has returned from St. 
Louis. During the six weeks he was 
there he made a thorough survey of the 
situation in the grocery trade, so far as 
flour is concerned, 

E. R. Jones, vice president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., was 


-in Denver last week in connection with 


the contract recently awarded to the 
company by the Ralston Purina Co. for 
the construction of a plant there. 


By way of a Christmas present to 
their employer, salesmen for the Nutrena 
Feed Mills, Inc., laid orders for 136 cars 
of feed on the desk of the president of 
the company the day before Christmas. 
The value of the orders was estimated 
at $176,800. 

Millers are calling attention to a curi- 
ous situation in the wheat futures mar- 
ket. July wheat is selling at a higher 
price than May. This will at least mean, 
should it continue, that no new crop 
flour will be sold until the May option 
is out of the way. 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, was in Kansas City 
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last week, leaving on Friday for New 
York. While here he spent much of his 
time as the guest of Don C. Graham, 
local flour broker. 


The will of the late L. E. Moses, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, filed last week for probate, 
showed his estate to be worth approxi- 
mately $220,000. He left six tenths. of 
the estate to his widow and two tenths 
each to his son and daughter. 


A. R. Sasse, chief chemist for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., returned 
last week from a trip in the central 
states. In addition to being a chemist, 
Mr. Sasse is an expert demonstrator and 
takes frequent trips for the purpose of 
demonstrating the company’s products. 

John Falconer, assistant manager of 
the Minneapolis branch of the Chase Bag 
Co., passed the Christmas holidays in 
Kansas City with his daughter and son 
in-law. While here, Mr. Falconer re- 
tained the bowling championship of the 
local plant of the Chase company which 
he won last year. 


The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co. has been awarded the contract for 
the 1,500,000-bu addition to the wheat 
storage of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, announced at Minneapolis re- 
cently by James F. Bell, president of 
General Mills, Inc., which controls the 
Red Star company. 

Edward W. Diercks, of the Winter- 
Truesdell-Diercks Co., grain, Minneapo- 
lis, while here last week claimed that soil 
conditions in North Dakota and Montana 
were the poorest for 10 years, owing to 
lack of fall rains and winter snow. He 
said that this season there was a great 
deal more high protein wheat in the 
Northwest than there was last year. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Diercks, about 25 per 
cent of the spring wheat crop in North 
Dakota and Montana is still on the 
farms. 

oo 


OKLAHOMA 


There was virtually no business done 
in flour last week, either with the do- 
mestic or the foreign trade. Buyers 
wanted to let their stocks get as low as 
possible until after the inventory period 
was over. Quotations, Dec. 27: hard 
wheat short patent, $6.70 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $6.90; standard patent, 
$6.20. . 

NOTES 


Projects to be undertaken in 1929 by 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce include the building of a new 
grain elevator with a capacity of at 
least 1,000,000 bus. 

The Ralston Purina Co. of Texas has 
moved into new offices and sales ware- 
house at 1601 East Fourth Street, Fort 
Worth. An additional eight-story mill 
building, with three additional feed man- 
ufacturing units, will be constructed, and 
elevator space will be doubled. When 
completed, the maximum output. of the 
plant will be about 1,200 carloads of 
manufactured feeds a month. 

oo 


SALINA 


The annual pre-inventory dullness in 
flour is being experienced by Salina 
mills, new business being noticeably re- 
duced. Shipping instructions are poorer 
than for some weeks, while no export 
business is apparent. Quotations were 
unchanged, as follows, on Dec. 27, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.80@6; 
straight grade, $5.70@5.85. 

* * 

A warehouse along the Santa Fe Rail- 
road is being completed for the Elkhart 
(Kansas) Mill & Grain Co. It is three 
stories in height and will add a total 
of 5,040 square feet of floor space, with 
an additional storage capacity of 10 car- 
loads flour or feed. The cost of the 
addition, together with the installation of 
new machinery, is about $15,000. 

ovo] 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour trade continued indifferent last 
week with central Kansas mills, though 
some new bookings were reported. Ship- 
ping directions were pair whi easier 
and mills of this section face the pros- 
pect of decreased operations as the new 
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year starts. Foreign inquiry was slow, 
and no business was done. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $6.60 bbl; straight, $6.10; first clear, 
$4.50. 

NOTES 


Rudolph A. Goerz, president and man- 
ager of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, expects to be back at work 
this week after being in bed with an 
attack of influenza most of last week. 


The past year has been a record break- 
er for the Hutchinson Board of Trade, 
with receipts of wheat, corn, barley, 
Kafir and milo touching a new peak. 
The total was 30,445 cars. Grain men 
see bright prospects for the new year. 


oo 


NEBRASKA 


Mills in Omaha territory booked very 
little new business last week, just a lit- 
tle more than in the previous one. Small 
buyers took some quick shipment lots, 
while some of the larger bakers con- 
tracted in a moderate way for near-by 
requirements. Shipping instructions con- 
tinued rather scarce. Arrivals of wheat 
were light. Mills continued to be mod- 
erate buyers of high proteins and of 
sound, bright low proteins. 

oo 


ARE WE EATING LESS? 

In attempting to answer this question 
Dr. H. R. Smalley, of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, presents some inter- 
esting conclusions. The most important 
of these is that we are eating about the 
same amount of food now as 25 years 
ago, measured in calories, but our diet 
is not made up of the same proportions 
of the different foods. Among the major 
foods the per capita consumption of 
wheat flour has decreased from 222 to 
180 Ibs, and it now constitutes only 25.9 
per cent of our daily ration instead of 
29.7 per cent a quarter of a century ago. 

The decrease in the consumption of 
corn meal is more striking, indicating 
that we are forgetting about the merits 
of pone, mush, scrapple and other foods 
made of it. Twenty-five years ago corn 
meal supplied 13.9 per cent of our food 
energy; now only 3.7 per cent. 

Most of us have the idea that con- 
sumption of meats and lard is less now 
than it was 25 years ago. He finds that 
it is greater. Consumption of beef is 
less, but increases in pork, other meats 
and lard more than offset that. Dairy 
products now supply 20 per cent of our 
food calories, against 11.9 per cent 25 
years ago, and sugar 15.6 per cent 
against 10.9 per cent. The minor foods 
show great changes too, but their contri- 
bution to our food calories remains about 
the same, 15 per cent of the total. 

Dr. Smalley concludes that our diet 
has been much improved by a decrease 
in carbohydrate foods and an increase 
in milk, vegetables and fruits; also that 
“the American people are better fed than 
any other large population in the world, 
past or present.” For which the Ameri- 
can farmer is to be credited—he does it. 
—Ohio Stockman and Farmer. 

oo 


RETAIL GROCERS PLAN CONVENTION 

At the regular semiannual meeting of 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently, a confirma- 
tion of the date, June 24-27, for the an- 
nual ¢onvention was given. The Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, was 
designated as convention headquarters. 
The board approved a plan to give ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of convention 
time to open forum discussions, and de- 
cided to place the speakers only at the 
peak periods of attendance. Frank 
Meyer, of The Fleischmann Co., was 
confirmed as director of transportation, 
and Charles W. Meyers, of Chicago, re- 
appointed publicity director. 

ad 


The total number of farms in the 
United States in 1925 was 6,371,640, and 
the total farm population 28,981,668, ac- 
cording to the census of agriculture for 
that year. It is apparent that the mar- 
ket for certain farm supplies may be 
found in the relatively few buying asso- 
ciations rather than among the 250,000 
individual farmers who are served by 25 
or 30 larger co-operatives. 











TOLEDO 


Perhaps the most gratifying thing 
about the close of the year, and the last 
week of it, may be found in the fact that, 
so far, mills have managed to keep going, 
although at reduced output, in spite of 
their handicaps, and have not been forced 
to close down completely for any period 
of time, because such an eventuality 
loomed as a possibility early in the crop. 
There was no definite assurance of what 
might happen at that time, in view of 
the failure of the soft wheat crop. 

New Year Prospects Better—The im- 
pression prevails that business is going 
to get better after Jan. 1. This is based 
not merely on the wish being father to 
the thought, but on the logic of the situ- 
ation. For a long time a very consider- 
able amount of soft winter wheat flour 
buying has been evidently of a hand-to- 
mouth character. Even those who antici- 
pated their requirements farther ahead 
probably did not do so, in the majority 
of cases, beyond six months. So all these 
buyers, of whatever description, should 
shortly be in the market again. 

Possibly some of them have not been 
altogether satisfied with the experiments 
they have made with other flours, low 
protein hards and substitutes, and may 
now be more amenable to a return to 
their old mill connections and to the 
millers more familiar with just the kind 
of flour they should have. The price of 
these various flours is now more nearly 
.on an equality than earlier in the crop. 
There may not be the same lure of a 
cheaper price. For example, soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
at Toledo, Dec. 28, at the lowest price 
so far on the crop, $5.95@6.25 bbl, in 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, whereas the price has 
been as high as $7.40, and in June 
touched $8, before the crop moved, and 
when some of the larger users were be- 
ginning to feel concerned about their 
supplies. 

Pacific Northwest Competition.—Flour 
from the Pacific Northwest may not be 
such a factor and capture such a large 
share of the business as in the first half 
of the crop year. In other words, wheat 
and flour prices have been seeking an 
equilibrium, as they always do, and the 
price advantage of other sections has 
gradually tended to disappear by the 
drafts which have been made on the 
wheat. Low protein hard wheats gradu- 
ally sold at higher prices on account of 
the demand created for them. 

Of late, prices have exhibited remark- 
able stability. The wheat market has 
given a demonstration of its resistance 
to pressure from large stocks. If this is 
because the trading in wheat has been 
neglected for more attractive fields, it 
may also be said that there is no present 
indication that the situation is about to 
change. Speculators seem definitely to 
have abandoned the wheat market. 

lour Prices——Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
28, at $5.95@6.25 bbl, local springs $5.80 
and local hard winters $5.70, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis - tivity 

Dec. 28-29 ...... 138,630 68,412 50 

Previous week .. 103,650 63,068 60 

Year ago ....... 156,300 81,969 52 

Two years ago... 64,300 27,227 50 

Three years ago. 43,860 18,820 43 
NOTES 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and - 
eral manager of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., returned Dec. 28, with 
Mrs. Coup, from a visit with their daugh- 
ter at St. Louis. 
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C. H. Culbertson, Columbus, Ohio, will 
represent. the Lindsborg (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan and a small section of Ken- 
tucky, effective Jan. 1. 


W. W. Cummings, secretary of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, is ar- 
ranging a boat trip for three days to 
Mackinac as a combined meeting and 
outing for his association next summer. 

The Charleston (Ohio) Mills, operated 
by the Shough Co., will be taken over 
by the local farm bureau. The Shough 
Co. has milled very little flour recently, 
concentrating on the sale of coal, grain 
and feed. 


oo > 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business was generally better 
last week, but the export market re- 
mained dull. Shipping was fairly active. 
Quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat best pat- 
ent $8 bbl, first patent $7.50, straights 
$7; Kansas hard, $6.50; first clears, in 
jutes, $6.25, second clears $6. 


NOTES 


Nelson E. Kelley, manager of the 
Mount Vernon Milling Co., and Mabel 
Walters, of Mount Vernon, were mar- 
ried in Indianapolis last week. 


Posey County farmers and seed deal- 
ers are being offered a new type of ex- 
tension work in a seed school to be held 
at the courthouse in Rockport, Feb. 12, 
with an expert from Purdue University 
assisting John Taylor, agricultural agent. 

A petition in bankruptcy was filed in 
federal court here last week against the 
Wallace Milling Co., Huntingburg, by 
the Southern Indiana Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and Huntingburg (Ind.) Ma- 
chine Works. The bankruptcy of the 
milling company resulted from the fail- 
ure of a bank at Dale, Ind. 

Seed schools, a new type of extension 
service which is being offered in no other 
state, have-been scheduled in 12 Indiana 
counties during the present seed buying 
season, through the co-operation of the 
state chemist and the division of botany 
of Purdue University agricultural exper- 
iment station. The work will be under 
the supervision of Albert A. Hansen, of 
the extension staff. 

ooS> 


NORFOLK 


The flour market was quiet last week, 
with little change in prices. Quotations, 
Dec. 28: spring patents $7.25@7.50 bbl, 
second patents $6.90@7.10; Kansas top 
patents $6.60@6.85, second patents $6.30 
@6.50; top winters $6.60@6.75, second 
patents $6.10@6.25; Virginia and Mary- 
land straights, $5.90@6.25. 

Josern A. Lest, Jr. 
oo> 


ATLANTA 


Except for a few purchases for cur- 
rent wants, brokers and mill represen- 
tatives reported flour business quiet last 
week. Some buying is expected this 
week, but no advance business is ex- 
pected until early in January. Direc- 
tions were fair and movement of flour 
held to about a normal basis. 

Output by southeastern mills declined 
during the holiday period. Barrel output 
was less the last half of December than 
in 1927, though percentage figures were 
about the same. Average prices quoted 
by brokers and mill representatives de- 
clined about 25c on soft winter wheat 
flour, increased about 20c on sprin 
wheat, and hard wheat was unchanged. 

Quotations, Dec. 29, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 

tent $6.30@6.60 bbl, standard patent 

@6.25, straight patent $5.85@6.05; 


spring wheat short patent $6.95@7.20, 
standard patent $6.65@6.85, straight pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70; soft winter short patent 
$7.75@7.90, standard or 95 per cent short 
patent $6.90@7.05, straight patent $6.40 
@6.55, first clears $5.90@6.05, second 
clears $5.20@5.85. Leading southern 
millers of soft wheat flour asked about 
60@70c more than this for best patents 
and 85@50c for lower grades. A few 
large mills asked $1 more for their best 
quality of short patent soft winter wheat 
flour. 
NOTES 

W. H. Burtt, of the sales department 
of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was here recently. 

Practically all flour salesmen making 
their headquarters in Atlanta have been 
here the last two weeks. Most of them 
consider the early 1929 outlook very 
promising. 

L. F. Lichton, sales representative of 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was in Atlanta a few days ago after 
a trip over the Southeast, where he 
found the 1929 outlook for business sat- 
isfactory. 

Haroip F. Popwasx1. 
ov] 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trading was slower in the South- 
east last week, although the volume prob- 
ably exceeded the average for the past 
few years. Mills were operating better 
than half time, and shipments were fair- 
ly good. There has been some decline in 
production during the latter part of De- 
cember, but it is not thought that it has 
been sufficient to burden the mills. 

Southeastern mills have had a fairly 
satisfactory year, considering the short- 
age in soft winter wheat. New sales 
were very light last week. Millers are 
looking forward to 1929 with optimism. 
Stocks are low, and conditions are re- 
garded as favorable for active buying, 
with a stable market. 

There was practically no change in 
soft winter wheat flour prices, the mar- 
ket being maintained on well-known 
brands, as well as other grades. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 29: best soft winter wheat 
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short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.40@8.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.25@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; 
first clears, $5.90@6.25. 

Minnesota and western flours were 
quiet, with only a few scattering sales 
for urgent needs. Prices were unchanged. 
Stocks continued above average. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 29: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.85; hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.50@7, standard patent $6@6.25. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller; 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 28-29 ...... 123,720 72,998 59 
Previous week .. 128,820 87,577 68 
Year ago ....... 134,520 80,264 60 
Two years ago... 151,020 73,913 50 
Three years ago. 116,520 62,471 61 


J. W. Amerine, of the Nebraska Con- 

solidated Mills Co., Omaha, was recent- 
ly in the South, looking after the inter- 
ests of his company. 
’ William E. Foster, aged 34, sales agent 
in Nashville for the National Biscuit 
Co., died last week, following an opera- 
tion. He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 

Tennessee mills have benefited through 

the refunding of taxes illegally collected 
by the Treasurer of the United States. 
The Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. received $1,860, and the E. A. Dor- 
ris Milling Co., Hendersonville, Tenn., 
$524. 
Carroll Quinn, of the grain firm of 
Kane & Quinn, is believed to have been 
drowned in the Cumberland River last 
week. His automobile was found in the 
water, but his body has not been re- 
covered. He was a son of J. W. Quinn, 
of J. W. Quinn & Son, grain. 

The Tennessee railroad and _ public 
utilities commission has denied the ap- 
plication of the Victor Chemical Co. for 
a reduction of a rate of 40c per 100 lbs 
charged by the Tennessee Central Rail- 
way on shipments of phosphate from 
Nashville to mills at Cleveland, Tenn. 

Joun Lerrre. 
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Soft Wheat Milling in 1928 
By W. H. Wiggin 


HE year just closed has been a great 

trial for many soft wheat millers. 

It was a year of such extraordinary 
developments that it might be worth 
while to give a brief review of it, at least 
to touch upon some of the high spots 
and outstanding features. It brings home 
again the realization that milling condi- 
tions are rarely perfect, and that the 
miller must somehow manage to make 
money in spite of them if he is to sur- 
vive. But last year presented obstacles 
which were almost insuperable and for 
which the miller had no responsibility. 

The year started very quietly with 
business at low ebb, as usual. Stocks 
of flour were believed to be well liquidat- 
ed because of conservative buying for a 
long time, and because forward bookings 
had at no time been heavy. The poten- 
tial buying capacity of the country was 
unimpaired, Free stocks of wheat in 
millers’ hands had been sufficiently used 
up so that it was felt that all millers 
were pretty much on the same basis and 
must figure flour prices on the replace- 
ment value of the wheat. 

Toward the end of January there was 
some evidence of a revival of buying, 
but it did not last long. Cash wheat, 
which had shown signs of working into 
a tight position as early as the previous 
fall, was in none too plentiful supply. 
The increased movement and weakening 
of premiums which had been anticipated 
to take place after Jan. 1 did not ma- 
terialize, but just the contrary thing 
happened. In February the purchase of 
a lot of hard wheat by the National mill 
at Toledo was regarded as emphasizing 


the scarcity of soft wheat. This increase . 


in the tightness of soft wheat had been 
repeatedly referred to in this department 
as of possible significance. 

Even at this time it was stated that 





the situation was shaping up in a way 
which reminded one of 1912, the year of 
the previous soft wheat crop failure. 
But repeated references to the growing 
tightness in soft wheat, both before and 
after premiums developed, were appar- 
ently without any effect on flour buyers, 


who continued their hand-to-mouth pol- : 
icy, and were soon buying substitutes. © 


Early in March, when the premium on 


red wheat reached 21@22c over May, an 7 
advance of 16c since the middle of Jan- ~ 
uary, and when low protein hard and 


semihard wheats were freely offered at 


4@5c over, the advance had been s0 © 
rapid and substantial that the level was | 


regarded as dangerous. 
TWO DOMINANT FACTORS 


There were now two factors of don- 
inant influence, the probable outcome of 
the new crop, about which there were 
disturbing reports, and the diminishing 
supply of soft wheat. On March 22 the 
premium at Toledo was 22c over May, at 


Chicago 25@27c over, and July wheat at © 


Chicago was selling 27c less than cash 
No. 2 red at Toledo. It looked decidedly 
dangerous. Millers sold some of theit 
wheat, as the demand for flour did not 


encourage holding it. By the middle of © 


April $1.86 was paid for a lot of No.? 
red at Detroit by a miller when the 
quoted market was $1.81, and there was 
no telling what price would have to be 
paid to get hold of any quantity; it 
probably could not be had. 

April 80 registered the top price # 
Toledo, with bidding suspended, equiva 
lent to $2.29, 28%c rate points to NeW 


York, or 58%4¢ poe over Chicago — 


May. It touched 


80 Ohio River points, 
60c over, and azed. 


millers were am 


Stagnation resulted. Flour was unsal- 
able on the basis of these levels. Som 
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mills were closed down for want of 
wheat, and some were buying flour from 
others more favorably circumstanced. 
And then the market broke. There had 
been no general acceptance of these high 
levels by either millers or buyers. The 
vision of $2 for red wheat on the new 
crop movement went glimmering. The 
entire industry proceeded to mark time, 
awaiting the coming of the new crop. 


THE NEW CROP DELIVERY PROBLEM 


It soon became clear that it. was going 
to be very hazardous to sell flour for 
new crop delivery unless one owned the 
wheat. New wheat was offered out of 
Michigan at 20c over July, and later at 
10¢ over, but found few buyers. It was 
felt that a crucial period was at hand 
for soft wheat milling with the approach 
of the new crop,—a period which would 
have a decisive effect on the industry. 
It turned, in the minds of the millers, 
on the price at which the new crop 
moved, or at which new wheat would be 
available, for there was no assurance of 
much of a movement. With stocks ex- 
hausted, it was recognized that millers 
might easily run up the price on each 
other. It was a situation which called 
for orderly and co-ordinated buying of 
wheat. 

From what has been said so far, it can 
be gathered that the inauguration of new 
crop grinding would not be under the 
most auspicious circumstances, and that 
the outlook was none too assured. The 
initial bid at Toledo for new wheat was 
nominally 5c over September on July 7, 
but it was not permitted to stay there 
long. First shipments of new wheat were 
not received at Toledo until the week 
ending Aug. 4. 

The movement hardly got under way 
before “springing” the bid was resorted 
to. Secret bidding displaced open and 
co-ordinated bidding at Toledo, and pre- 
miums advanced rapidly to the high 
point, 36c over September, late in Au- 
gust. Then everybody began backing 
away from the wheat, became afraid of 
it, but at 23c over December the pre- 
mium became stabilized. As premiums 
had advanced, the movement dried up. 

Although this advance in premiums 
may have conserved soft wheat supplies, 
it was fatal to the flour business. It was 
generally regarded as poor strategy. It 
cut off the sale of flour until it was too 
late, and deprived millers of their main 
chance at the business. Meantime, book- 
ings were made elsewhere. Price levels 
were dragged down by -substitutes. A 
very definite hardship had been imposed 
on the mills. As a consequence, with 
curtailed output, there has been no time 
on the crop when business was satisfac- 
tory. 

NEED OF AMPLE WHEAT SUPPLY 


The experience so far on the crop goes 
to confirm the old tradition that for 
prosperous milling there should be an 
ample supply of wheat. That is why 
millers are usually pleased with a large 
outturn of good milling quality. The 
experience also goes to offset the theory 
that “short crop years are profitable 
milling years.” It at least seems clear 
that crop failure years are not profitable. 
The crop was not only a failure in quan- 
tity, but there was much wheat of poor 


quality. 


Blended and low protein hard wheat 
flours made their way into the soft wheat 
flour trade, and established standards of 
value and quality which had to be met. 
Soft wheat flour from the Pacific North- 
west captured much business in some 
markets at prices central states millers 
could not compete with. Instead of the 
situation opening up and offering some 
avenue of escape or adjustment, the dis- 
abilities inherent in it seemed to develop 
more strikingly with the advance of the 
crop year. 


It was anticipated by the more hope- 


' ful that the soft wheat milling business 


might drift into fewer and stronger 
ds, as a result of these disabilities, 
and that this would find reflection in an 
improved trade and price structure. As 
& matter of fact, while the business has 
in fewer hands the price structure 
been demoralized with levels estab- 

on significant sales that have 
caused amazement. They could be ex- 
Plained only on the basis that it involved 


- $2.29, 58%c over Chicago May. 
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less loss ‘to make them than to close the 
mills. 

The soft wheat miller has had a hard 
time of it. The miller who had a diver- 
sified business, making hard wheat flour, 
either spring or hard winter, or both, has 
not fared quite so badly. The year seems 
to have emphasized the advantage of di- 
versified operations in this section. 

At the opening of the year the bid 
price on No. 2 red wheat at Toledo was 
$1.84 bu, 4c over Chicago May; stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted at $6.20@ 
6.40 bbl, in 98’s, soft winter wheat bran 
$35@87 ton, mixed feed $86@37, and 
middlings $37@38, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo 
or mill. There was a gradual advance 
in prices, more rapid as the high point 
on April 80 was approached, when bid- 
ding had been discontinued; but had 
there been any bid, it would have been 
On the 
same date wheat touched $2.30, Ohio 
River points, 60c over Chicago May. 
Flour was unsalable at these levels, and 
prices were nominally $9.50, in 98's, 
which was too low. The high point on 
feed was early in May, $46@47 for bran, 
mixed feed and middlings. 

After April 30 there was a steady de- 
cline in wheat, flour and feed prices, and 
by the middle of August flour prices 
had reached their former level, $6.25@ 
6.30, and feed prices were at the low 
point of the crop, $28@29 for bran, $31 
@82:for mixed feed, and $34@35 for 
middlings. In November and December 
the price of wheat became stabilized 
around $1.37@1.39, flour prices fluctuated 
from $6.10 to $6.50, and feed climbed to 
$37.50@88 for bran, mixed feed and 
middlings. 

oo > 


INDIANA BAKERS CONDEMN 
CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


InpranaPouis, Inp.—An expression of 
opposition to the proposed automobile 
license fee and gasoline tax, the adop- 
tion of a resolution opposing the adver- 
tising campaign conducted by the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., the indorsement of the 
proposed nonreturn of stales bill, and 
planning for the annual convention was 
the principal work accomplished at a 
business meeting of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association held at the Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis, Dec. 12. A proposal to ask 
that the standard weight law be changed 
to allow bakers to produce a 20-oz loaf 
was defeated. The bill prepared by the 
Indiana state board of health, which op- 
poses the return of stale bread, was 
unanimously indorsed, and C. P. Ehlers, 
secretary-manager of the association, has 
requested members to present their views 
on the matter to their state representa- 
tives. The resolution against the adver- 
tising of the American Tobacco Co. con- 
demned as unethical and unfair the urg- 
ing of the use of a “Lucky instead of a 
sweet.” 

oe 


FEED MILLER SUED 

Inpranapoiis, Inp.—Claude I. Bashore, 
owner of a feed and grinding mill at 
North Manchester, Ind., has been named 
defendant in two damage suits, in which 
Dr. I. E. Perry and Dr. Alvin Risser 
each ask judgment of $5,000. The two 
doctors charge that the mill has been 
declared a public nuisance by the town 
board of North Manchester, but that 
Mr. Bashore has continued to operate 
it, causing them to lose considerable 
business. Mr. Bashore recently was ar- 
rested on two state charges alleging vio- 
lation of the law in operating the busi- 
ness, but the cases have not yet been 
tried. 

, ovo 


Between 25 and 30 large scale farm- 
ers’ co-operative buying associations 
serve more than 250,000 farmers in the 
United States, and in 1927 purchased 
supplies for their patrons to the value 
of $60,000,000, according to a report by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

‘oo 


To some extent the farmers’ elevator 
movement has reached the saturation 
point, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, which estimates that there 
are 4,000 such organizations now oper- 
ating. Only a few companies have been 
organized since 1921, 
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CHICAGO 

December was a very unsatisfactory 
month for most local flour dealers. Each 
week seemed to be worse than the pre- 
ceding one, and the last one of the year 
was described as the dullest of all. The 
holiday season was given as the main 
reason for the dullness, although inven- 
tory taking was considered one of the 
causes, If reports are true, a fairly ac- 
tive business may be expected next 
month, as several brokers and dealers 
have deals pending, some of which will 
be of fair size. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Demand for 
spring wheat flour was far from active, 
although some business was done, con- 
sisting chiefly of small lots, single cars or 
less, with an occasional order of two 
cars or more. One order of 2,000 bbls 
was reported. Shipping directions were 
hard to obtain. Local handlers are fair- 
ly optimistic over prospects for business 
next month. 

Hard Winter Flour—tLocal mill rep- 
resentatives reported no activity in hard 
winter flour, and said they found it im- 
possible to interest buyers. Shipping di- 
rections were only fair. December was 
a very quiet month for representatives 
of southwestern mills, mainly due to the 
fact that such heavy sales were made 
early in the crop year. Renewed activ- 
ity is not expected until old orders have 
been cleaned up. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Soft wheat flour 
business was limited to scattered small 
purchases. No bookings over a single 
car were reported, as buyers did not 
want to contract for additional supplies 
until after Jan. 1. Shipping directions 
were only fair. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 29: spring top 
patent $5.80@6.30 bbl, standard patent 
$5.40@5.90, first clear $4.85@5.25, sec- 
ond clear $3.90@4.80; hard winter short 
patent $5.65@6.10, 95 per cent patent 
$5.80@5.70, straight $5.15@5.40, first 
clear $4.90@5.10; soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.10@6.80, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.40, straight $5.60@6.15, first 
clear $5@5.35. 

Durum.—There has been no change in 
the semolina situation. Shipping direc- 
tions continue fair, but new business is 
nominal. On Dec. 29, No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 8c; No. 8 semolina, 2%c; du- 
rum patent, 2%c; special grade, 2%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


° Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

DeC. 238-39 ...ccccccccsees 27,703 69 
Previous week .......+.+. 35,903 90 
» Perr ee 27,000 68 
Two years AZO .....+.+66- 31,000 77 


NOTES 

The plant of the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co. was closed on Christmas. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, passed 
Dec. 27-28 calling on the trade in Mil- 
waukee. 

The Hales & Hunter Co. held its an- 
nual sales convention at its main offices, 
Dec. 28-29. 

A. L. Cernaghan, Chicago manager 
for the os Midas Mill Co., was in 
Minneapolis last week. 

George Chesbro, Chicago mana 
J. P. Parks, feed broker, visited 
City over New Year’s. 

The production of flour at Chicago by 
the two mills during 1928 totaled 1,765,- 
077 bbls, compared with 1,851,000 in 
1927, 1,867,000 in 1926, and 1,781,000 in 
1925. 

Among recent Minneapolis visitors to 
Chicago were E. K. Warner, of the Arch- 
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er-Daniels-Midland Co., and H. G. Cow- 
an, of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., lin- 
seed crushers. 

The death of L. F. Eaton, former Chi- 
cago manager for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Inc., which occurred at Pasadena, 
Cal., was received with much regret by 
the trade here. During the years Mr. 
Eaton served here, he gained a host of 
close friends in the Chicago market. 

J. Korzeniewski, of J. Korzeniewski & 
Co., flour jobbers, returned to his office 
Dec. 28, after being confined to his home 
for a week with an attack of the influ- 
enza. Other flour men similarly afflicted 
were John W. Eckhart, president John 
W. Eckhart & Co., and B. F. Reinking, 
of the Chicago office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc. 

oS 


MILWAUKEE 


There was no activity in flour last 
week. Sellers are looking for a good 
business during January. They feel that 
some buyers should be in the market 
with fair orders for almost immediate 
delivery. No one is anticipating any 
heavy future booking, due to the sta- 
bility of prices. There were no changes 
in prices. Quotations, Dec. 29: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$6.05@6.15 bbl, straight $5.70@5.85, first 
clear $4.75@4.85 and second clear $4.15 
@440, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas flour is hard to dispose of in 
this section. The proximity of Kansas 
prices to northwestern varieties is a de- 
terrent to business. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory. Prices held firm and 
unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 29: fancy 
brands hard winter patent $5.80@6.05 
bbl, straight $5.45@5.85 and first clear 
$4.75@5.05, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Among five new members elected to 
the Chamber of Commerce last week were 
Harry F. Franke, of the Franke Grain 
Co., and E. J. De Buhr, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co. 

August Notbohm, Sr., aged 89, for- 
mer wholesale flour dealer, of August 
Notbohm & Son, died on Dec. 29. He 
was born in Germany in 1839 and came 
to America 20 years later. At Salem- 
ville, Wis., he started a flour mill. He 
retired 15 years ago, and his son took 
over his flour business. 


Planting of winter wheat and rye in 
Wisconsin declined in 1928, compared 
to 1927. It is estimated that the wheat 
planted was only 70 per cent of the 
acreage in 1927, and the rye acreage only 
90 per cent. The poor crops of 1928 and 
the wet weather during a large period 
of the planting time last fall are in part 
responsible for the reduced acreage. 


Twenty-nine firms engaged in the 
grain, flour, feed and seed jobbing and 
wholesale business in Milwaukee during 
1928, the same as in 1927, and they em- 
ployed 491 people, as against 495. Wages 
paid in 1928 totaled $1,241,045, compared 
to $1,063,465 in 1927; capital employed 
amounted to $8,822,950, compared with 
$8,419,409; value of products handled in 
1928 was $58,307,343, against $49,092,- 
728; export business totaled $2,222,000, 
compared with $2,652,000. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


Rye sown by Minnesota farmers in the 
fall of 1928, compared with the fall of 
1927, shows a decrease of about 22 per 
cent. If no abandonment occurs during 
the winter of 1928 and spring of 1929 
the harvested area for 1929 will be about 
18 per cent less than that for 1928. 
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GERMAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
IMPORTS SHOW DECREASE 


Hamesurc, Germany. — An indication 
of the unfavorable situation in Central 
European flour markets is apparent in 
the perusal of the figures for German 
grain and flour imports during the past 
few years. A comparison between the 
crop years 1927-28 and 1924-25 shows 
that wheat imports in the latter year 
amounted to about 1,550,000 tons, while 
totaling 2,550,000 in the former. The di- 
vision of this quantity over the countries 
of production likewise shows a consid- 
erable change. In 1924-25 about 925,000 
tons of wheat or 36.2 per cent of the 
total importations came from Canada, 
and about 725,000 tons or 28.3 per cent 
from the United States. In 1924-25 only 
125,000 tons or 8.1 per cent emanated 
from Canada and about 95,000 tons or 
61.38 per cent from the United States. 
This is explained, however, by large 
quantities of Canadian wheat and flour 
being shipped via United States ports 
instead of direct from Canada. 

One feature of importance lies in the 
fact that, in the years following the 
period of inflation in Germany, the divi- 
sion of imports and exports over the 
same crop year was prejudicial to Ger- 
man interests. It often happened that in 
the first months of the crop year, large 
quantities of homegrown grain were ex- 
ported at low prices, while later imports 
had to be made at much higher prices. 

The import and export figures for 
flour are interesting, especially if the 
average of the years 1909-13 is taken as 
a basis of comparison. The average im- 
portation of wheat flour during these 
years was only 15,300 tons, of which 
4,400 came from the United States and 
500 from Canada, whereas, in 1924-25, 
the boom year of flour exports to Cen- 
tral Europe, 567,000 tons of wheat flour 
were imported of which 297,000 or about 
52 per cent were shipped from the Unit- 
ed States. In 1927-28 imports of wheat 
flour were reduced. to about 43,000 tons, 
of which 27,000 or 62 per cent came 
from the United States. When it is con- 
sidered that the number of importers 
has not changed very much, it can be 
seen that competition is keener now than 
ever before. 

oo S> 


FRENCH MODIFY BREAD FLOUR LAW 

Paris, France.—The French govern- 
ment has modified its regulations to 
which bread flour has hitherto been sub- 
jected, and the 6 per cent of wheat sub- 
stitutes, hitherto obligatory by law, are 
now facultative, while the percentage of 
extraction has been abolished. Millers 
are free to furnish the wheat content 
according to the demand of the consum- 
er. Price regulation of flour also has 
been abolished, but may be reinstituted 
if occasion requires. These measures 
have been taken as a result of the de- 
mands of a combined commission, com- 
posed of the bureau of  breadstuffs, 
wheat growers, grain dealers, bakers 
and consumers. 
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THE FOOD SHORTAGE IN RUSSIA 

Lonnon, Eno.—As a. consequence of 
the economic policy of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, it is reported that food short- 
age has become acute in Russia. Even 
before the war the number of provinces 
unable’ to produce sufficient in for 
their population and senigalied tb pur- 
chase in.other parts of the country Was 
on the increase. At that time the south- 
ern parts of Russia, called “the granary 
of Europe,” were of particular impor- 


BRoOArDs of Trade in America rear vast expanses of brick and glass sky- 

ward. Hundreds, sometimes thousands, of traders, clerks, stenographers 
and visitors make their excited ways through the gigantic buildings erected to 
house the grain industry. In interesting contrast is an unusual Old World grain 
exchange, located in Leiden, Holland. Although it was in existence long before 


the city of Chicago was founded, it has no skyscraper as a home. 


Rather, it 


is built on a bridge, which, since its construction in 1642, has been known as 


the Koornbrug, or Grain Bridge. 


The old Dutch grain dealers traded in the 


open air on'‘the bridge, which may be seen in the accompanying picture. In 
1825, however, the structure was roofed over and a gallery was added to pro- 


vide traders with shelter from the weather. 
colonnades, quite simple and ‘pleasing. 


held there. 


On either side are two covered 
On Saturdays the general market is 
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tance, but it is these very districts that 
have suffered most from the upheaval in 
the country, since they naturally proved 
a great attraction to contending parties. 
Moreover, they suffered from drouth in 
the years 1921 and 1922 and famine 
mowed down thousands of men, destroy- 
ing the last vestiges of previous pros- 
perity. So far, southern Russia has not 
succeeded in fully recovering from these 
disasters. The government has done next 
to nothing for the restoration of agri- 
culture, while high taxes, mercilessly col- 
lected, and the general economic policy 


of the government are hindering the de- 
velopment of large farms. This is re- 
garded as one of the principal causes of 
the present famine in Russia. It was the 
“koulaki,” the more prosperous farmers, 
who formerly supplied 75 per cent of the 
grain destined for the towns and for 
export. At present these farmers are 
restricting production as much as they 
can, with the object of joining the ranks 
of the poor farmers, or those of the class 
known as “serednjaki,” neither poor nor 
rich. The consequences of this attitude 
in grain production are evident. 
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Hitting Below the Belt 


There is no indication that the National Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers intends making any public reply to the attack which appeared recently in 
a London weekly periodical under the heading of “Poison Gas in Our Bread.” 
Apparently, by leaving the matter alone, the association hopes that time will bury 


it in oblivion in the minds of the general public. 


That hope may prove to be 


an illusion, for not only will many people conclude that silence means an admission 
of guilt, but the same periodical may deliver a further attack, with a more direct 


aim at the milling and baking industries. 


A continuation of the campaign even- 


tually may result in the periodical overstepping the mark and rendering itself 
liable to damages, but in the meantime some of the mud will have stuck. Those 
instigating the matter know perfectly well that to take high court proceedings 
would be exceedingly distasteful to millers, who cannot deny that bleaching and 
chemical treatment of flour is being regularly employed. They admitted to the 
departmental committee, appointed some two years ago by the government to in- 
vestigate the subject of flour “improvers,” that the use of these processes was of 
great help to them in meeting the competition of imported spring wheat flours, 


which was one of their principal arguments against their abolition. 


The committee, 


however, summoned up the courage to describe the use of such a substance as 
chlorine gas as undesirable, and reported that it might alter the composition of 
flour unfavorably. The periodical suggests that there are about 100 words in 
the dictionary which would have been much more suitable, giving “criminal” as an 


instance. 


Without presuming to have intimate knowledge of the systems actually 


in use in the British mills, there seems reason to believe that chlorine is being 
employed. No denial of any sort has ever been made, 

Another peculiarity of the grain and milling trades is that, whereas years 
ago the lower grades of Canadian wheat failed to find a market here, during the 
present and the past season their popularity has been’ purely a question of price. 


However, although No. 5 and No. 6 grades are finding a ready sale here, it does . 


not warrant the periodical alleging that the British farmer cannot sell his 
wheat because the miller prefers to buy cattle feed, and, by subtly treating it with 
poison gas, bamboozle the nation into eating his filthy compound. That is hitting 


below the belt. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








GERMAN PORTS RECEIVE 
LESS INFESTED BARLEY 


Hamsure, Germany.—According to a 
report from the Hamburg Grain Trade 
Association, there has been a marked 
decrease in arrivals of infested United 
States barley at German ports, and it 
was expected that by the end of Decem- 
ber, when the government’s import re- 
strictions were scheduled to become in- 
active, there would be no need for an 
extension of the regulation. The asso- 
ciation stated that no infested parcels 
had arrived at Hamburg since the end 
of October, while reports of infestation 
at other ports have been on the decline. 
It was also expected that parcels for 
which claims had been made would have 
been disposed of by the end of Decem- 
ber. 

oo 


ROTTERDAM’S IMPORTANCE 
AS GRAIN PORT INCREASES 


Rorrerpam, Ho.iitanp.— For several 
years past Rotterdam has been one of 
the principal grain ports of Europe, and 
its importance has been increasing rapid- 
ly. Arrivals of wheat since Aug. 1, 
1928, totaled about 28,000,000 bus. Ar- 
rivals at Hamburg during the same pe- 
riod amount to 26,500,000 and at Ant- 
werp 17,500,000. A great part of the 
grain arriving at Rotterdam is destined 
for Germany, but Rotterdam has a 
great “hinterland” which is strengthen- 
ing its position. This is an advantage 
to Dutch mills which can gain the lowest 
c.i.f. quotations for wheat and can profit 
by the situation in case of an over- 
stocked market. Rotterdam is in a posi- 
tion to benefit by any chance offered by 
foreign markets, due to its excellent wa- 
ter communications with the world. 
When one of the North European coun- 
tries is on an export basis—a situation 
which as a rule is only shortlived—Rot- 
terdam is one of the few markets to 
which shipments will pay, and in case of 
an overstocked market, for instance, in 
Belgium, Dutch mills have the advantage 
of getting some cheap wheat due to the 
low freight from Belgium to Rotterdam. 


oo 


SCOTCH FARMERS PROTEST 
OATMEAL MARKING ORDER 


Guascow, Scorranp.— Believing that 
the provisions of a draft order regulat- 
ing the marking of oatmeal packages in 
the country of origin, which is at present 
before Parliament, are not satisfactory, 
the central executive committee of the 


National Farmers’ Union of Scotland has — 


protested. The union complains that the 
order does not require that imported oat 
products bear the indication of the ori- 
gin when sold in quantities of 14 lbs or 
less. Captain Manson, an Aberdeenshire 
farmer, who gave evidence before the 
government committee which investigated 
the need for such an order, stated that 
the traders suggested that it was im- 
practicable to mark quantities of less 
than 14 lbs, but that this objection was 
fully threshed out before the commit- 
tee. He moved that the strongest pos- 
sible protest be made against this phase 
of the order, which really rendered it 
nugatory as consumers bought oatmeal 
in quarter, half or one stone lots. 


olf! 


LONDON CATERERS MISS DIVIDENDS 

Lonvon, Enoe.—The Aérated Bread 
Co., Ltd., operator of 150 teashops and 
restaurants throughout London, has pre- 
sented a very disappointing report to 
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. jders. For some years it has 
goer a dividend of 10 per cent, 
and during 1928 an interim dividend of 
8% per cent was distributed, but the di- 
rectors have decided that, in view of the 
decline in profits, this will have to suf- 
fice. For the last three years, profits 
have been declining, from £157,417 in 
1924-25 to £66,899 in 1927-28. Recently 
several smaller catering firms were ab- 
sorbed, and a real estate venture has 
tied up a great deal of capital which is 
considered the reason for the company’s 
present position. A new chairman has 
been appointed, .and it is hoped he will 
be able to return the firm to its former 
prosperous position. 


ov 


HIGHER WHEAT CONSUMPTION 
THREATENS INDIAN EXPORTS 


Lonpon, Enc. — Higher standards of 
living in India have resulted in a rapid 
increase in the consumption of wheat, 
which has led to the opinion, expressed 
by the imperial department of agricul- 
ture, that British India within a com- 
paratively short time will be no longer a 
wheat exporting country. At present 
the country supplies an important share 
of England’s grain and to a lesser ex- 
tent of Belgium’s. Last year 300,000 
tons wheat were exported, but wheat 
imports increased to 69,000 tons, com- 
pared with 41,000 in 1926, and 4,000 in 
1924. Wheat acreage totaled 31,000,000, 
compared with 29,500,000 in the years 
preceding the World War, and it is ex- 


pected that another 1,000,000. will be 
added when the new Deccan irrigation 
project is completed. 

oo 


POLISH WHEAT ACREAGE LOWER 

Warsaw, Potanp.—The present wheat 
acreage in Poland is far below that of 
pre-war times, as is the average yield, 
which scarcely equals 80 per cent of that 
period. In 1909-13 the wheat acreage 
in the territory now comprising Poland 
totaled about 3,375,000, while in 1923-27 
it was reduced to some 2,700,000. This 
decline, and increased consumption, ne- 
cessitated imports of about 265,000 tons 
wheat and 13,000 wheat flour in 1927. 


oS 


FINNISH FLOUR IMPORTS UP 
Lonpon, Eno.—Official statistics re- 
cently published in Finland show that, 
during the first 10 months of 1928, im- 
ports of wheat flour increased to 112,000 
tons, compared with 73,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1927. 
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London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


y—— Week ending——, 


From— Dec. 7 Nov. 30 Dee. 9 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
BRTBREES cccccecevee 2,250 4,775 4,325 
WE hoa cbse Ko sis oe 1,000 
Canada—aAtlantic - 10,286 10,162 20,080 
DED ede ccccenees 500 éa'e 1,000 
AUOUPETIR,...0.0 ccc s cee eee 680 8,115 
ATHOMUIBA occicecsecs 4,000 5,677 735 
Comtimemt ..cccccsees 330 775 1,440 
Comstwise oo .csceciee 4,451 1,750 2,240 





The Flour Importing Trade of 1928 
By Andrew Law 


of Crawford & 


HE year 1928 has, like its prede- 

cessor, 1927, been a trying year for 

the trade in general, wheat import- 
ers, millers and flour importers. Except 
for the unwarranted rise in April, which 
landed the most of the trade in stocks 
which they had difficulty in working off, 
fluctuations have been moderate and the 
tendency in general downward. At the 
present time (the middle of December), 
prices of spring wheat flour, Canadian 
and American, are about 7s below what 
they were at the corresponding period 
of last year. Australian flour is about 
8s lower than it was then. 


Those are the types of flour in largest 
use for the present in Scotland. Ameri- 
can soft winter wheat flour is an article 
of luxury, and it stands at about 2s 
above what it was then. Naturally, the 
consumption of this flour has been ex- 
ceedingly small throughout the year, but 
it is still sold in limited quantities, be- 
cause it has qualities which can be found 
in no other type. Kansas flour, once 
highly favored, is off the market, and 
Canadian winter wheat flour nearly so. 


Every year has its own problems to 
solve, and the selling of flour is part 
of the great task of feeding 45,000,000 
people, who must, of necessity, draw 
nearly four fifths of their bread sup- 
plies from transmarine countries. Our 
dependence mainly on Canada and Aus- 
tralia is partly matter of congratulation 
and partly of apprehension. Russia, an 
alternative source of supply in past 
times, is out of the picture, Canada is 
on the other side of the Atlantic, as is 
Argentina, and Australia is at the An- 
tipodes. 7 

This is where the question of wheat 
pooling, in its influence on British stocks, 
gives occasion for thought. It was 
claimed about a year ago that the amal- 
gamated Canadian pools controlled about 
10 per cent of the Canadian crop. That, 
as it turns out, was an exaggeration. 
Their monthly journal now states that 
they control about 50 per cent of it, 
but even that means that this pool has 
& great influence on prices. The Aus- 
tralian pools have not hitherto been co- 
ordinated, but they intend to follow the 
example of Canada. 

What is likely to follow can be antici- 

from present tendencies. Stocks 

and in rting countries are get- 

out of relation to each other. In 
Pre-pool times there was a free move- 





Law, Glasgow 


ment along the line, from the grower of 
wheat to the consumer of bread, because 
many people were interested in export- 
ing and importing. Thus so much money 
was available to keep the movement go- 
ing that supplies in this country were 
always ample. But the pooling of wheat 
is having the effect of discouraging trad- 
ing, because nobody knows what the pool 
may decide to do at any moment. In- 
evitably, therefore, if pools in time con- 
trol all the wheat in Canada and Aus- 
tralia, traders in general will decline to 
hold stocks in importing countries, leav- 
ing the pools to hold them where the 
wheat is grown. ¥ 

Pools themselves are merely joint 
stock companies, trading in wheat. The 
fact that their shareholders are farmers 
does not alter that basic fact. The suc- 
cess with which they trade must in the 
end depend on the capacity of the man- 
agers, who presumably are ordinary per- 
sons of average capacity, with extraordi- 
nary opportunities. But extraordinary 
opportunities for serving their members 
beneficially are at the same time ex- 
traordinary opportunities for making 
trouble. 

Meantime, the belief appears to be 
general in Canada that this pool is hold- 
ing up prices, when they would other- 
wise have fallen. Granted, for the sake 
of argument, that this is so, high prices 
mean, in the end, increased acreage. In- 
creased acreage means increased crops, 
and when production gets beyond de- 
mand, prices come down, so that with 
every good wish for the success of the 
pooling system, one is bound to see that 
the natural law, which is merely the ex- 
pression of human nature, will reassert 
itself, and the pools will have to take 
their place among the ordinary influ- 
ences which regulate world prices. 

The ruin of Russia, the greatest grow- 
er of hard spring wheat for export in 
the past, has given a great uplift to 
Canada. The Soviet government blames 
Russia’s decay as a producer of food 
and raw materials on what is called 
“famine,” but nobody can believe that a 
country which was at one time the larg- 
est wheat exporter in the world has been 
blighted by five successive visitations of 
a natural calamity. That Russia, under 
a Communist administration, will ever 
become a large exporter of wheat, is un- 
likely. The peasants have settled down 
to feed themselves, and are declining to 
feed the cities. This may make it neces- 
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sary for the government to buy and im- 
port wheat and flour, as it has had to do 
on several occasions already. 

Mr. Micawber discovered before most 
of us were born that the corn trade, 
while respectable, was not remunerative, 
It is not 


any more remunerative since it became 
interlocked with artificial pool manipu- 
lations and international politics. 

For the present, prices are at a mod- 
erate level. Whether they will rise, re- 
main steady, or fall, is in the lap of 


and it continues true to type. the gods. 
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The Wailing Wall at 
Jerusalem 


ANDER where you will, from 
WW Zanesville to Zanzibar, from 

Aarhus to Auckland, you will 
find members of the old Jewish race 
in positions of importance and au- 
thority. Paradoxically enough, there 
is probably no city in the world 
where the Jew is so held in contempt 
as in Jerusalem, the city of the Jews. 
Symbolical of this extraordinary state 
of affairs is the crowd to be seen at 
all times of the day at the Wailing 
Wall outside the Mosque of Omar, 
Tate eV iia? the indescribably beautiful Moham- 
medan place of worship in Jerusalem. ,. 

The mosque enshrines the rock on, 
which Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac 
was almost completed; the vaults be- 
neath it are believed to have been 
built by Solomon, while in it are pil- 
lars that undoubtedly were part of 
Solomon’s Temple. Outside the area of the mosque there remains a fragment of 
the original wall of Solomon’s Temple, and it is here that the Jews are permitted 
to lean their heads against the ancient masonry and weep and pray to Jehovah 
for the restoration of this holy place to them. Were is not for the fact that the 
wall is outside the limits of the mosque, no Jew would be allowed near it. 

Although the Mohammedan religion is the most intolerant in the world, the 
follower of the Prophet in Jerusalem seems almost fond of the Christian, compared 
to the intense feeling of dislike which he manifests toward the Jew. The Moham- 
medan believes that the Christian religion has many things in common with his own, 
and he is eager to admit that Jesus was a great prophet. The Jewish religion, on 
the other hand, is nothing but anathema to him. 

So it has come to pass that Jerusalem, the ancient and mighty center of God’s 
chosen race, reverberates at regular intervals to the monotonous chant of the muez- 
zin calling the faithful to 
prayer and to the chiming of 
the great bell in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre ap- 
pealing to thousands of 
Christians of all nationali- 
ties—Palestinians, Armeni- 
ans, Greeks, French, Eng- 
lish and Americans. And 
all that can be heard from 
the people that made this 
city great is the wailing of 
those who lean against the 
wall surrounding a place of 
worship of a foreign reli- 
gion, as they beseech God to 
restore to them the place 
that was theirs. They have 
their compensations in other 
and widely scattered coun- 
tries, however. 

Tourists returning from 
the Near East rave about 
the Holy Land; they are be- 
witched by the atmosphere 
of such cities as Jerusalem. 
There is atmosphere there 
all right, so thick that you 
can cut it with a_ knife. 
Some one has said that the 
wailing habit of the Jews 
might be explained by the 
fact that they are broken- 
hearted because their city is 
so filthy. If some top ser- 
geant were to round up a 
few of these “wailers” every 
morning and put them to 
work cleaning up the city, 
something might be accom- 
plished toward boosting Je- 
rusalem for the Jews. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Holiday dullness prevailed last week, 
with both new business and shipping in- 
structions light. One mill said, however, 
that the family trade had held up sur- 
prisingly well, and that what bookings 
had been made earlier in the season were 
being ordered out at a gratifying rate. 
Bakers were practically out of the mar- 
ket. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—As the first half 
of the present crop season draws to a 
close, it becomes evident that soft wheat 
millers of Illinois and Missouri have not 
been as adversely affected by the short- 
age of red winter wheat as had been 
anticipated earlier in the year. Last 
week it was stated in this department 
that millers in southern Illinois had 
good quantities of wheat in storage, and 
that they were in a better position in 
this respect than they had hoped. 

Last week the writer visited several 
millers in interior Missouri, and none 
of them expressed any difficulty in ob- 
taining wheat. In fact, one miller has a 
surplus on hand and is disposing of 
part of it. However, not all of the wheat 
available is of first-class quality, and 
millers are buying carefully. Another 
miller said he had expected his soft wheat 
business to decline at least 50 per cent 
this season, but in reality it had fallen 
off only- about 25, and that this had been 
more than taken care of through low 
protein hard winter wheat flour. 

Two Pathways.—Soft wheat millers in 
this territory are proceeding on two dif- 
ferent and distinct pathways this season. 
One group is grinding nothing but soft 
wheat and holding as much of its trade 
as it can at the existing price levels. 
Another group is maintaining the qual- 
ity of its soft wheat brands, and is also 
grinding some low protein hard winter 
wheat to take care of the class of trade 
that demands a cheaper product. Rep- 
resentative millers from both groups 
have told the writer within the last two 
weeks that they are meeting with better 
success than they had anticipated. Nor 
does the remainder of the present crop 
year appear more troublesome than that 
which is past. For one thing, the pre- 
miums on soft winter wheat are declin- 
ing, and this flour is likely to be more 
nearly in line with other flours than it 
has been. This may be disadvantageous 
to some millers who have large supplies 
of wheat on hand, but it also means that 
soft wheat flours will not be pushed fur- 
ther out of line. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Very little de- 
mand for hard wheat flour was report- 
ed. Bakers were entirely out of the 
market, and shipping instructions were 
difficult to obtain by a majority of mills. 
One or two said, however, that specifica- 
tions had been better, due to buyers en- 
deavoring to avoid the carrying charge. 
Practically all millers stated that they 
look for a marked improvement in busi- 
ness during the next week or two. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
Dec. 29: soft winter short patent $6.40 
@7.10 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5.25@5.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.90@6.40, straight $5.50@5.80, first 
clear $4.75@5; spring first patent $6.10 
@6.60, standard patent $5.80@6.10, first 
clear $5@5.30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported to 

he Worthwastere Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WOR ESBS. on arccrccccceas 26,600 43 
Previous week ............ 32,900 54 
WR BRO. oc cccccccccsdsccs< 25,700 42 
Two years ago .......e005 24,700 41 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
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capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DO, SOOD avecccvscsveide 42,700 49 
Previous week . - 45,000 62 
Year ago ...... . 44,600 51 
TWO FOOTE HO ..ccccscces 37,700 43 





Exports.—No change can be reported 
in the export situation. Occasional sales 
were made to continental and United 
Kingdom buyers, but there was no vol- 
ume to the business. The same thing can 
be said of Latin America. 


NOTES 
Robert N. Walker, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., was in Kansas 
City on business last week. 
The Dixie Mills Co., mixed feed manu- 
facturer, East St. Louis, Ill., had a sales- 
men’s conference last week. 


The Hugh Harris Co., flour, feed and 
grain broker, has moved its office to 
room 309 in the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building. 

H. H. Hamlin, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., has returned permanently to his 
home in Texas. 


George S. Milnor, vice president and 
secretary of the Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill, will pass January in Latin 
American markets. 

Robert A. Black has resigned as vice 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., ef- 
fective Dec. 31. He had been connected 
with the company for 15 years. 


Clyde E. Williams and Oscar L. Malo, 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, Colo., are applicants for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange. 

W. J. Krings, who has been connected 
with the Merchants’ Exchange for a 
number of years, four years as assistant 
secretary, has resigned, effective Jan. 1. 

Arrangements are progressing rapidly 
for the soft wheat crop improvement 
conference, which will be held in St. 
Louis Feb. 20. Practically all soft wheat 
millers’ organizations are displaying an 
active interest in this affair. 

The program for the forty-third semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, which will be held 
in the rooms of the Missouri Athletic 
Association, St. Louis, Jan. 16, has been 
completed, and the meeting promises to 
be an interesting one. 

Miss Catherine Lucille McDonald, 
aged 25, daughter of Alex L. McDonald, 
former secretary-treasurer of the J. H. 
Teasdale Commission Co. and a well- 
known St. Louis grain man, was found 
dead last week in a garage at her home, 
apparently the victim of carbon monoxide 
gas poison. 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, H. H. Porter, sales direc- 
tor, J. E. Robinson, treasurer, and B. B. 
Moore, in charge of the grain depart- 
ment, of the Valier & Spies Milling Cor- 
poration, attended a conference with of- 
ficers of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., in Kansas City, Dec. 31. 

Approximately $10,000 worth of gro- 
ceries, including 32,497 packages pan- 
cake flour, cereals and other like com- 
modities, were recently destroyed from 
the stock of Nathan Comensky, whole- 
sale grocer, by the sanitary division of 
the health department. Most of the con- 
fiscated commodities were salv from 


. fires or were old stocks bought at a bar- 


gain, the inspectors said. 
foe 


A recent government decree has re- 
moved the prohibition which was in force 
on the importation of foreign flour and 
wheat into the Azores and the Madeira 
Islands. 





NEW ORLEANS 


There was only a very slow demand 
for flour last week, and with option and 
cash wheat lower, any decline that might 
have been shown in flour prices was 
offset by a similar one in millfeed. Al- 
though it was thought earlier in the year 
that the market would show an improve- 
ment at this time, the call has been un- 
usually slow. A prolonged cold spell 
would have helped to increase the con- 
sumption of bread. Buyers in the coun- 
try were also out of the market. 

Foreign demand declined, and local 
exporters have about given up hope for 
any improvement unless they can meet 
Canadian competition, which is consid- 
ered very unlikely. Shipments to Europe 
totaled 5,548 200-lb bags, Copenhagen 
8,475, Esbjerg 1,400 and Antwerp 673. 
Shipments to Latin America showed a 
small increase. 

Flour prices, Dec. 27: 


c—— Winter——_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $6.70 $6.60 $8.10 
95 per cent ....... 6.35 5.85 7.60 
100 per cent ..... 6.20 4.70 7.20 
Get scccccvccescce 6.00 5.45 6.70 
First clear ....... cove 4.80 6.10 
Second clear ..... 4.60 4.90 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

A total of 16,185 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Dec. 27, according to figures 
supplied by four of the loafing steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Vera Cruz, 500 
bags. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,100; Puerto 
Mexico, 275. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 3,024; Havana, 1,450. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 3,- 
174; Havana, 2,109; Punta Arenas, 2,- 
000; Colon, 1,000; Belize, 875; Anto- 
fagasta, 800; Tela, 655; Cartagena, 300; 
Guayaquil, 278; Buenaventura, 100. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 27: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 250 La Guayra ....1,110 
Alajuela ....... 250 Las Palmas ....5,179 
Alvaro Obregon. 75 Maracaibo ..... 825 
Antofagasta ....1,022 Mayaguez ..... 25 
Antwerp ....... 673 Panama City ..1,699 
Aux Cayes .... 200 Paramaribo .... 175 
WOTIMO ccccccces 875 Petit Goave ....1,008 
Bluefields ...... 275 Pointe a Pitre. .1,290 
Bridgetown .... 500 Pomce ......... 975 
Buenaventura .. 123 Port au Prince. .1,150 
Campeche ..... 100 Puerto Barrios. .6,708 
Cartagena ..... 831 Puerto Cabello... 643 
Cienfuegos ..... 709 Pto, Colombia.. 266 





Colon ....-eeeee 1,480 Puerto Cortez... 175 
Copenhagen ....3,475 Puerto Mexico.. 275 
Cristobal ...... 1,680 Punta Arenas...2,000 
Curacao ....... 565 San Jose ...... 400 
Esbjerg ........ 1,400 San Juan ...... 800 
Fort de France.1,510 Santa Cruz ....2,150 
Guayaquil ..... 02 Santiago ....... 2,748 
Havana .......-. 8,580 Tela ...ccccceae 655 
Jacmel ........ 90 Tumaco ....... 37 
Kingston ....... 650 Vera Cruz ..... 2,044 


In, addition to the above there was a 
movement of 115,000 bus wheat, to Ant- 
werp 56,000, Leghorn 56,000 and Vera 
Cruz 8,000. as 

Demand for rice was slow, and the 
market quiet, with only fair receipts of 
both rough and clean rice.’ Few sales 
were reported to local buyers, purchas- 
ing being done mostly by millers from 
farmers direct. Blue Rose was quoted 
at $4. The following figures were post- 
ed, Dec. 27: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 27 ........ 581,637 241,878 

Same period, 1927 ........ 600,274 443,594 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 27 ........ 129,576 199,707 

Same period, 1927 ........ 207,380 360,148 


NOTES 


Roy Caldwell, of the Collins Flour 
Mills Co., McKinney, Texas, visited New 
Orleans last week. 


M. A. Verlander, of the Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., last 
week called on J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc. 


Harry Stevens, former manager of the 
local office of The Fleischmann Co., 
passed the holidays in this city. Mr. 
Stevens’ home is now in California. 

C. J. Cannon, formerly Louisiana rep- 
resentative of the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, and more recently 
with the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has formed a partnership with 
W. R. Fitzpatrick, formerly of Al- 
bert Mackie Co., to conduct a general 
brokerage business in New Orleans. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
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MEMPHIS 


The usual holiday inactivity prevailed 
in the flour market last week. Buyers 
held off in anticipation of lower prices 
next month. Stocks generally have been 
reduced to small proportions. General 
conditions in the territory are satisfac- 
tory. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 29, basis 98's, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat 
short patent $7.15@7.25 bbl, standard 
patent $6.50@6.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.75 
@6.25; soft winter short patent $7.60@ 
8.25, standard patent $6.85@7.25; west- 
ern soft patent $6.75@6.85, semihard 
patent $5.75, blended 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


R. H. Moran, manager of the local 
branch of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
is back from a trip to Kansas City. 


The Dixie-Portland Flour Co. was 
among local concerns receiving an in- 
come tax refund, it amounting to $2,650. 


Sam F. McDonald, formerly presi- 
dent of the Memphis Bread Co., but now 
production manager for the Continental 
Bread Co., was a holiday visitor. 


Trading in cottonseed meal futures 
at the Merchants’ Exchange is expected 
to start about Jan. 15, and rearrange- 
ment of the score board is under way for 
posting quotations. 


Mrs. H. F. Upshaw, whose husband is 
associated with the Happy Feed Mills, 
died of pneumonia last week. A sister 
in the same house died within a couple 
of hours, and a third sister was criti- 
cally ill with the same trouble. 


Salesmen who cover the 11 southern 
states under jurisdiction of the local 
branch of the Quaker Oats Co. had a 
conference last week at Hotel Peabody, 
closing with a banquet. Expressions in- 
dicated a cheerful outlook for the coming 
year. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
oo 


CANADIAN BAKERY CHANGES 

Toronto, Ont.—Press_ reports state 
that the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has recently entered 
into a working agreement with two of 
the largest baking companies supplying 
the French-Canadian trade in Montreal, 
Sanche-Cardinal, Ltd. and Brosseau, 
Ltd. Both of these firms have been re- 
organized and incorporated with a larg- 
er capitalization, and under the arrange- 
ment with the mill are providing outlets 
for a substantial amount of its flour. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, has taken over the baking 
business of Dwyer Bros., Ltd., St. John, 
N. B., one of the largest bread and cake 
plants in Canada. The mill will continue 
to operate the baking company. 

Negotiations are under way for the 
sale of the control of George Weston, 
Ltd., biscuit manufacturer, Toronto, to 
the United Biscuit Co. It is understood 
that, if completed, the transaction will 
be announced in January. 

oo 


MILLERS’ TRAFFIC GROUP MEETS 

Monrreat, Que.—Robert W. Hardie, 
traffic manager of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, was elected 
chairman of the traffic committee of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
at a regular meeting held here, Dec. 20. 
He succeeds E. V. Morphet, of the Quak- 
er Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., whose 
two-year term of office had expired. F. 
T. Rosebrugh, of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co. Ltd, Toronto, was 
named vice chairman. The committee 
met with officials of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to discuss certain tariffs 
which have been under consideration for 
some time, and later with officials of 
that company and of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway to talk over other problems 
of mutual interest. Only part of the 
agenda could be completed, and the com- 
mittee will meet again at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto, on Jan. 3. 

Of the 60 establishments cleaning and 
polishing rice in 1927, 26 were located 


in Louisiana, 14 in Texas, 11 in Califor- 


nia, 7 in Arkansas, 1 in Geor and | 


in Tennessee, according to the biennial 
census of the industry, compiled by the 
Department of Commerce. 
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TORONTO 


Domestic trading in spring wheat flour 
is reasonably quiet. Salesmen are gen- 
erally off the road until Jan. 2, but they 
are keeping in touch with their custom- 
ers, and in this way some new business 
was booked last week. Mills are run- 
ning full time and up to the end of De- 
cember the output of spring wheat flour 
in this province for the crop year is be- 
lieved to be the greatest on record. 


Prices show no changes. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: 

Dec. 29 Dec. 22 
Top patent ......+seeeee- $7.20 $7.20 
Watent vocacvebevcvecveces 6.95 6.95 
Second patent .......++++. 6.60 6.60 
Export patent ..........+. 6.20 6.20 
First clear .....eseeeeeees 5.50 5.50 
Graham flour ........+++. 5.90 5.90 
Whole wheat flour ....... 5.90 5.90 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters—Ontario winter 
wheat flour moved very quietly last 
week. Prices were so much above the 
level of springs that many buyers lost 
interest. Most of the movement was to 
pastry and biscuit trades in Ontario and 
provinces east of here. Prices at sea- 
board in bulk declined 5@15c. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 29: best brands of 90 per 
cent soft winters $5.45 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board; Montreal, in second-hand jutes, 
$5.70@5.75; Toronto, $5.65@5.70; best 
quality soft patents $8, and seconds 
$7.50, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grade $6.60, 
and second $6.40, in 98-lb jutes, mixed 
cars. 

Exporting —The heavy volume of ship- 
ments of spring wheat flour for export 
continues, and December figures most 
likely will compare favorably with pre- 
vious months of this crop year. All 
markets abroad are contributing to this 
general result. Prices to export buyers 
show little change. Quotations, Dec. 29: 
best brands of export patents 32s@382s 
6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., London, Jan- 
uary seaboard; straights from lower 
grades of wheat 26@28s, according to 
sample. 

There is no export business being done 
in winter wheat flour. Prices are too far 
out of line. A nominal quotation is 37s 
6d per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow or 
London, December-January seaboard 
loading. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Agricultural officials of the Dominion 
government believe that the new scheme 
of empire-wide scientific agricultural re- 
search will redound greatly to the bene- 
fit of Canadian farmers and agriculture 
in Canada generally. An imperial or- 
ganization is to be formed for the col- 
lection, preparation and dissemination of 
information from agricultural research. 
Eight new bureaus or information clear- 
ing houses will be established. The 
will be attached to the existing sesenrch 
institutes, and are to be financed annu- 
ally by contributions from the different 
empire governments. Dr. J. H. Gris- 
dale, deputy minister of agriculture, is 
to be Canada’s representative on the 
committee, 

NOTES 


C. G. West, of the Exact Weight Scale 
Co., Toronto, is passing the holidays in 
his old home town of Annapolis, N. S. 


R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
was in Toronto on Dec. 26. He had 
been passing Christmas with relatives in 
this locality. 

The Ontario department of agriculture 
is advising Canadian farmers to grow 
weg barley in the place of feed oats. 
t is pointed out that barley yields from 
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15 to 20 per cent more pounds of grain 
per acre than oats, and 9 per cent more 
digestible food material. .It is stated 
that if one third of the total acreage at 
present devoted to oats and barley sown 
alone or together were sown to straight 
barley, farmers would be richer by about 
$3,000,000. 

oo 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour did not improve last 
week and new business was of small vol- 
ume. Atlantic ports shipped very limit- 
ed quantities, but at the Pacific Coast 
there was some activity, largely in con- 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


nection with oriental sales. Smaller 
mills operated steadily, but one of the 
leading mills was closed part of the week. 
Millers described the general situation 
as very unsatisfactory. Orders from 
China and.Japan are taking care of good 
quantities of low grade wheat, and this 
is reflected in the rising premiums for 
certain grades at Calgary and Vancou- 
ver. In some cases the quotations for 
grades from No. 4 wheat down at these 
points were 3@6c better than the Fort 
William price. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 





Tablet Unveiled to Commemorate 120 Years of 
Canadian Mill’s History 


Toronto, Ont. 

NE of the most interesting of re- 

cent events in the Canadian mill- 

ing world was the unveiling of a 
historical tablet in Preston, Ont., com- 
memorating 120 years of continuous op- 
eration of the mill of S. J. Cherry & 
Sons, which is now the property of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
The first gristmill on this site was built 
by John Erb in 1807. Succeeding owners 
were Joseph Erb, 1832; Abram A. Cyrus, 
Jacob K. and Joseph J. Erb, 1867; Sam- 
uel J. and John Cherry, 1879; Samuel J. 
Cherry, 1886; S. J. Cherry & Sons, 1913; 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
1923. 

In addition to being about the oldest 
active mill in Ontario, the Standard 
company’s plant at Preston is one of the 
most beautifully situated mills in this 
province. Its-former owner, S, J. Cherry 
& Sons, took a special pride in beauti- 
fying the mill surroundings, and its 
neighborhood is one of the show spots 
of Waterloo County. The mill has been 
made famous by picture postcards and 
photographs by amateurs and profes- 
sionals over a long period of time, and 
it makes one of the most satisfying pic- 
tures that photographers are able to find 
anywhere in the neighborhood. 


The Waterloo Historical Society was 
responsible for the unveiling of the tab- 
let, which took place on Dec. 26 before 
a large gathering of people interested in 
the history of Waterloo County, includ- 
ing the Hon. W. D. Euler, minister of 
national revenue, Ottawa, A. W. Hilborn, 
mayor of Galt, D. N. Panabaker, Hes- 
peler, president of the Waterloo Histori- 
cal Society, J. P. Jaffray, Galt, W. H. 
Breithaupt, an executive officer and 
founder of the society, C. T. Groh, rep- 
resentative of the Waterloo Township 
Council, and R. R. Barber, of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., To- 
ronto. Various speakers reviewed the 
history of this old milling plant and of 
the Waterloo County families that had 
been associated with it at various times 
in the past. 

Unfortunately, W. H. McCarthy, gen- 
eral manager of the Standard company, 
was ill at the time of the unveiling, and 
could not be present. Mr. «McCarthy 
has been associated with the milling his- 
tory of Ontario during his lifetime, and 
his family is one that has had much to 
do with the more modern development 
of the industry in various parts of Can- 
ada. R. R. Barber represented the 
Standard company in Mr. McCarthy’s 
absence. 





The Preston, Ont., mill of the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been 
in operation for 120 years. 
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were quoted, Dec. 29, at $7.65 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $6.55 and first clears at $5.55; 
cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast points, 
50c more. Second patents to bakers 
were quoted at $6.60, car lots, basis 
jute 98's. 

NOTES 


Grain exports from Vancouver until 
Dec. 27 totaled 385,637,112 bus, or 16,- 
000,000 more than in the same period 
last year. 

The Saskatchewan grain inquiry com- 
mission has adjourned its country sittings 
in Saskatchewan until Jan. 8. Hearings 
in Winnipeg probably will be held in 
February. 


Directors of the Alberta wheat pool 
will discuss the advisability of doubling 
the capacity of their Vancouver eleva- 
tor. Henry Wise Wood and other di- 
rectors will go to Vancouver in Feb- 
ruary to investigate the question, ac- 
cording to a statement by Charles Hall, 
general manager. 


Grain in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur Dec. 29, totaled 60,750,000 
bus, of which 50,085,000 were wheat, 
compared with 33,959,000 on the corre- 
sponding date last year. There is a to- 
tal of nearly 40,000,000 bus Canadian 
wheat stored in vessels at Canadian and 
United States ports which have been 
closed for the winter. 


oC] 


MONTREAL 


As in past years at this period, spring 
wheat flour business is quiet. Most mills 
have withdrawn their traveling represen- 
tatives from the road, and are holding 
the usual end of the year conferences. 
Buyers are showing very little interest 
in the market. Travelers will not be sent 
to their regular territories before Jan. 7. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, car 
lots, in jutes, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, 
on Dec. 27: top patents, $7.20 bbl; pat- 
ents, $6.95; second patents, $6.60; export 
patents, $6.20. , 

Winter wheat flour continued very firm 
last week, but the long heralded advance 
has not yet materialized. Demand was 
a little quieter. Quotation, Dec. 27, $5.10 
bbl, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, in sec- 
ond-hand bags; small lots, 40@50c more. 

Buyers in export markets are not 
showing much interest, and business is 
rather slow. Fluctuations in wheat have 
been within a narrow range, as has been 
the case with flour prices. 


NOTES 


Thirty-seven lake steamers are winter- 
ing in the port of Montreal. 


Montreal exported 202,575,931 bus 
grain during the season of navigation 
just closed, an increase of 17,508,844 over 
the previous year. 


Canadian Pacific officials state that, 
although they have under consideration 
the construction of more vessels for the 
Great Lakes service, nothing has been 
finally decided. 

Od 


WESTERN CANADA MILLS TO 
BUILD BAKERY IN WINNIPEG 


Winnirec, Man.—The Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co. Ltd., will begin 
building a bakery in Winnipeg early in 
1929. In making the announcement, 
John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the company, said that this new 
establishment: would be thoroughly up 
to date. The location of the plant has 
been selected, and plans are in course of 
preparation by experts in bakeshop con- 
struction. 
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NEW YORK 


The days between Christmas and New 
Year’s form a period that wins, without 
much competition, the nonsales record 
for the flour business. It is a week when 
the broker who can say “We sold a car,” 
may almost be proud of his volume. 
Buyers resent talking business, and the 
best a salesman can do is merely to wish 
his customers the season’s greetings. 

The fact that the trade is well cov- 
ered for its immediate needs contributes 
to the general lack of interest, and with 
no indications of an approaching change 
in prices there is no immediate incentive 
to buy. Brokers are willing to wire al- 
most any offer to their mills in the hope 
of provoking some business, but the 
trade, on the whole, is too disinterested 
to bid. 

Some admittedly excellent products 
are offered at bargain levels where a 
few cars are needed to keep the mill 
running, and these prices sometimes 
proved too attractive to pass entirely. 
Such orders, and an occasional routine 
one, formed the total business for the 
week. 

Prices have worked gradually to 
slightly lower levels. The mills holding 
firmly are comparatively few, and are 
only those with satisfactory orders on 
their books. They are content to await 
a legitimate buying season and not press 
sales unduly, feeling that to try and 
force buying at this time of year is to 
break the market without results. 

Quotations —Flour prices, Dec. 28: 
spring fancy patents, $6.15@6.50 bbl, 
standard patents $5.75@6.20, clears $5.50 
@5.85; hard winter short patents $6@ 
6.35, standard patents $5.75@5.95, 
straights $5.50@5.75; soft winter 
straights, $6.15@6.35. 

NOTES 

Charles H. Grupe, Chicago manager 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, was 
in New York last week. 

W. V. Dickinson, New York manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, left shortly after Christmas to 
visit the Buffalo plant. 


William S. Harrison, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Corporation, St, Louis, 
was seen around the exchange at Christ- 
mastime, being on a visit to his former 
home. 

Among Christmas novelties, a pencil 
holder for the telephone, from R. M. 
Temple, of the Ben Franklin Dough Mix- 
ing & Kneading Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia, has proved useful. 

The stock of the Columbia Baking 
Co., $7 first, and second preferred of 
no-par value, and common stock, also of 
no-par value, has been admitted to trad- 
ing on the securities market of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Dec, 22, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 1,772,259 bus 
and 63,222 bbls. In the flour clearances, 
24 ports were served, the largest ship- 
ment being only 12,000 bbls to Aberdeen. 


In protest against the antisweet adver- 
tising of Lucky Strike cigarettes, several 
New York candy stores and tea rooms 
refuse to carry this brand. Among the 
prominent firms doing this is the Frank 
G. Shattuck Stores. In marked contrast 
to this advertising is that of Old Gold, 
which is sloganing, “Eat a chocolate, 
light an Old Gold—and enjoy both. Two 
fine and healthful treats.” 

Edward O’Connell, manager of the 
bread production department of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, died 
very suddenly the night of Dec. 26. He 
had left the office that afternoon appar- 
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ently in good health, so this sudden trag- 
edy was a great shock to his friends and 
business associates. Mr. O’Connell was 
well known in the baking industry, being 
with the Corby Baking Co., Washington, 
before this concern was taken over by 
the Continental. 


The next meeting of the New York 
Flour Club, to be held in the Produce 
Exchange Luncheon Club at 12:30 on 
Jan. 8, will be the annual meeting, with 
election of officers. The present nomi- 
nees are Ansel S. Leo for president, 
Henry A. Meyenberg, of the Raymond- 
Hadley Co., Inc., for vice president, 
James Haffenberg succeeding himself 
for treasurer, and F. B. Pates, of the 
Modern Miller, for secretary, which 
ticket is expected to go through unani- 
mously. 

The United Flour and Bakers’ Supply 
Merchants’ Association, a consolidation 
and amalgamation of three associations 
of flour merchants and bakers’ supply 
men that preceded it in the metropoli- 
tan district, held its annual dinner dance 
at the Hotel Astor, Dec. 22. It was a 
highly successful affair with many mem- 
bers, wives and friends enjoying the ex- 
cellent dinner and dancing. Arrange- 
ments were in charge of Arthur Kalfus, 
as chairman of the dinner and program 
committee. The president of the organi- 
zation is Max Goldmeyer, of Goldmeyer 
& Arnold. 
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BALTIMORE 


The trade last week was too busy with 
its books or eating good things to talk 
flour. Buyers were barricaded from sell- 
ers; the exchange was deserted. The 
outlook for anything different is not in 
sight, though a change for the better 
is liable to occur in the twinkling of an 
eye or when least expected. 

Most mills were anxious for orders, 
but did not reduce limits more than a 
nickel or so, because they found it use- 
less. Offers at reasonable concessions, 
however, undoubtedly would have brought 
acceptances. Therefore, in the absence 
of trading, quotations were nominally 
unchanged. Some mills in this territory 
have shut down, owing to the scarcity 
of good wheat and the poor demand for 
flour. 

Nominal closing prices, Dec. 29, car 
lots, barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more 
in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first 
spring patent $6.35@6.60, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.20@6.45, straight $5.70@5.95; soft 
winter short patent (near-by) $6.35@ 
6.60, straight (near-by) $5.50@5.75. 


NOTES 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
is in New York on a business trip. 


Included in receipts last week were 
4,326 bbls flour and 81,604 bus barley 
destined for export. 

H. F. Dodd, 69 years old, former 
miller of Bladensburg, Md., died Dec. 
25 at Washington, D. C. 

Baltimore’s grain exports last week 
totaled 1,246,788 bus—709,037 wheat, 
386,986 corn and 150,765 barley. 

Joseph C. Landes, grain and feed, Col- 
legeville, Pa., has applied for member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce. 

A. R. Selby, secretary-manager of the 
Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, Md., 
was on ’change Dec. 26, accompanied by 
his son, R. L. Selby. 

Lewis Blaustein, president of the Gen- 
eral Flour Co., is thoroughly covering 
New York and the metropolitan district 
for some of his more important accounts. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 


port last week were 140 cars, grading” 


as follows: 3 No. 1 hard spring, 16 No. 





8 dark northern, 38 sample grade dark 
northern, 9 No. 3 northern and 74 sam- 
ple grade northern. 

David H. Larkin, chief grain inspector 
of the Chamber of Commerce, held an 
informal reception for his friends in 
the trade in his office Christmas Eve. 
The office was adorned with holly, the 
season’s greetings and a Christmas tree, 
and Mr. Larkin was kept busy receiving 
and seating his callers, and passing 
around cake and candy. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oe > 


BOSTON 


Mill agents report very little demand 
for flour. No one shows any desire to 
purchase ahead of pressing needs, al- 
though stocks carried are generally light 
all through New England. 

There is some pressure to sell by some 
of the big spring wheat mills, while those 
from the hard winter wheat section also 
are offering at reductions from open 
quotations. In all cases the result has 
been most unsatisfactory. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Dec. 29: spring patents, 
special $7.20@7.35, standard patents 
$6.20@7.80, first clears $6@6.30; hard 
winter patents, $6@6.50; soft winter 
patents $6.60@7.30, straight $6.10@6.85, 
clear $6@6.25. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oo 


BUFFALO 


Seasonal dullness, accentuated by a 
decline in options, no faith in the mar- 
ket, and a desire to keep stocks light, 
last week sent flour to its lowest level 
of the year. This condition was reported 
both by exporters and Kansas mill rep- 
resentatives. Quotations were unchanged, 
but it was generally assumed that the 
little business transacted was on a cut 
basis. Production dropped 17 points to 
55 per cent of capacity. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ...... 255,500 139,820 55 
Previous week .. 255,500 184,257 72 
Year ago ....... 255,500 167,142 65 
Two years ago... 238,000 131,752 56 
Three years ago. 238,000 120,697 51 


Quotations, Dec. 29, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: family patents $7.30 bbl, second 
patents $6.70, first clears $5.70; Kansas 
short patents $6.60@7, second patents 
$5.80@6.10; No. 2 semolina, 3%c lb, bulk, 
New York. Rochester quotations, 20c 
over Buffalo. 

* . 

Members of the Pillsbury Booster 
Club held their annual Christmas party 
in the company’s office, Dec. 26. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


There was very little doing in flour 
last week. Buyers were practically out 
of the market. Prices were nominal. 
Mills were holding prices about steady. 
Comparatively little attention was paid 
to the export situation by either Euro- 
pean or South American buyers during 
the week. ; 

Quotations, Dec. 29, basis 140-lb jutes: 
spring first patent $7@7.25 bbl, standard 
patent $6.35@6.70, first clear $6.05@ 
6.30; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.15, straight $6.35@6.60; soft winter 
straight, $5.90@6.90. 


NOTES 

William J. Wilson, of William J. Wil- 
son Co., Inc., flour handler, has recov- 
ered from a recent illness. 

J. Robert Eddington, grain shipper, 
Fredericksburg, Md., and Dudley George 
Roe, Jr., grain shipper, Sudlersville, Md., 
have jae for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

A 35-foot channel for the Delaware 
River between this city and Bristol was 
urged at a hearing before Lieutenant 
Colonel G. B. Pillsbury, United States 
district engineer, on Dec. 28. 


Certificates of membership in _ the 


Philadelphia Commercial Exchange in. 


the names of William Howell, Jr., and 
Gill & Fisher have been lost, and appli- 
cation has been made for new certificates. 


J. C. Jackson. 


January 2, 1929 
PITTSBURGH 


Flour business was dull last week, 
Shipping directions were active, how- 
ever, which was unexpected. Otherwise 
there was the customary Christmas lull 
that prevails until the advent of the new 
year. Some of the larger consumers are 
said to be preparing to do some good 
buying next month. 

Springs and hard winters were about 
on the same price range. ears were 
in fair demand and the market for soft 
winter showed activity. Semolina was 
quoted at 3%c lb for No. 2, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 29, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$6@6.75 bbl, standard patent $5.50@6, 
clears $5.25@5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6@6.75, standard patent $5@5.50, 
low protein standard patent $5.25@5.50, 
clears $5@5.50; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, 
bulk; blended soft winter, $5.25@5.50, 
bulk. 


NOTES 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. will estab- 
lish a warehouse at Shamokin, Pa., a 
one-story and basement building to be 
erected. 


R. T. Hambleton, of the Pittsburgh 
offices of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, has returned from a visit 
to his old home at Great Meadagv, Minn. 

Frank Wilson, of the Wilson Bread 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., who sold the 
plant to the Columbia Baking Co., will 
pass several months in the West before 
deciding on any business venture. Frank 
Hoefler, of Atlanta, is the new manager. 


Mahlon Everett Lewis, son of Harlow 
S. Lewis, district manager of the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., was 
married on Dec. 22 to Miss Janet Fraser, 
daughter of Walter P. Fraser, president 
of McCann’s, bakers and grocers, of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Lewis is an attorney. 


The Western Pennsylvania delegation 
to the midwinter meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association at Harris- 
burg, Jan. 7-8, will leave Pittsburgh on 
Jan. 6 at 3:10 p.m., arriving in Harris- 
burg at 9:20 p.m. Headquarters will be 
at the Penn Harris. Hotel. Horace W. 
Crider will head the local delegation. 


In the action of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. vs. Vogel Bros., grocers, Frank 
W. Pfordt, the receiver, announced that 
the first and second partial accounts 
were filed in common pleas court of Al- 
legheny County, at Pittsburgh, on Dec. 
20, and that they will appear before the 
court for final confirmation on Jan. 14, 
1929. Distribution will follow to cred- 
itors. 

C. C. Larvs. 


oY] 
NOVADEL-AGENE DIVIDEND 

New Yorx, N. Y.—An initial quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 on 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, payable to stock of record 
Dec. 22, has been declared by the Nova- 
del-Agene Corporation. C. T. Stork, 
president, stated that no action was tak- 
en with reference to dividends on com- 
mon, because directors believe that, with 
the inception of the combined corpora- 
tion, its cash position should be im- 
proved. Earnings for the quarter end- 
ing Dec. 31, with December estimated, 
amount to about 90c a share on common, 
after taxes. Cash resources of the new 
company are being used to effect con- 
siderable saving by purchasing agency 
contracts and in the purchase of pre- 
ferred stock at $20 below the call price, 
Mr. Stork said. 


oS 
FOOD COMBINATION PLANNED 

New York, N. Y.—Reports have been 
made that the Grocery Store Products 
Co., in which Gold Dust Corporation 
interests are said to be instrumental, 
is being formed from the Fould’s Maca- 
roni Co., the Toddy Corporation and the 
Kitchen Bouquet Co. Ultimately it is 
expected that several other companies 
marketing trade-marked food products 
will be added. Many observers point 
out that rumors have been prevalent that 
Gold Dust interests are forming a large 
food and household products corpora- 
tion. Recent press dispatches stated that 
the corporation had purchased 40,000 
shares of stock of the Standard Milling 
Co., New York, and that steps were be- 


.ing taken to acquire the Wesson Oil & 
.Snowdrift Co., New Orleans. 
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MR.TIFFANY REMAINS AT SEATTLE 


A S previously announced in these columns, Walter C. 
Tiffany has resigned as manager of The Northwest- 


ern Miller’s Pacific Coast branch office. 


He will, how- 


ever, remain at Seattle as this publication’s special repre- 
sentative, in which capacity he will continue to render 


service to advertisers. 


Mr. Tiffany’s address for letters is 


Post Office Box 726, Seattle; for telegrams, Seattle, and 
for cables, Palmking, Seattle. 


SEATTLE 


Flour sales to bakers and merchants 
were not active last week. Buyers gen- 
erally were giving their attention to in- 
ventory taking, and reducing stocks ac- 
cordingly. Inquiry among dealers indi- 
cated that, with few exceptions, buyers 
have their wants supplied quite well into 
February, and in some cases through 
March, There were rumors of forced 
business on the part of sellers, with at- 
tendant price cutting; however, the con- 
dition of the markets did not encoura 
underselling, and for the most part the 
price lists were observed. 

Export Trade—Export business was 
dull, the holiday season having its effect 
in the United Kingdom and on the Con- 
tinent. Space to Japan and China is 
practically unavailable as late as March, 
with the latter country inclined to hold 
off, due to the approach of the Chinese 
new year. Coast mills are grinding to 
capacity on unfilled orders, so they are 
not inclined to discount future wheat 
values in an effort to keep the wheels 
turning. Interior eastern Washington 
mills are fairly active on business to the 
Middle West, but the recent easiness in 
St. Louis markets has had a tendency to 
slow up that movement. 

Flour Prices—Prices remain  un- 
changed, with a noticeable tendency to 
softness in values. Quotations, carloads, 
coast, Dec. 28: family short patent $7@ 
7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour 
$5.50@5.90, 98’s; standard patent $6.25 
@6.75, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $6@6.65. Har 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $6.80@7.60; 
Montana, $6@7.10. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 28-29 ...... 46,800 29,048 63 
Previous week .. 46,800 37,278 80 
Year ago ....... 46,800 20,677 44 
Two years ago... 652,800 17,852 38 
Three years ago. 52,800 21,461 41 
Four years ago.. 52,800 16,591 31 
Five years ago... 62,800 39,317 74 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. ce ee 57,000 34,384 61 
Previous week 57.000 48,488 85 
Year ago ....... 57,000 37,163 65 
Two years ago... 57,000 23,501 41 
Three years ago. 57,000 24,472 43 
Four years ago.. 57,000 12,923 23 
Five years ago... 57,000 $8,281 67 

NOTES 


The Goldendale (Wash.) Supply Co. 
has purchased the 100-b1 flour mill 
aaa by D. A. Silver & Sons, Golden- 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
rts, Dec. 20-26: to Baltimore, 500 bbls; 
hia, 1,200; New York, 500; Bos- 

ton, 750; San Francisco, 5,850; Los An- 
Beles, Leas San Diego, 175; Wilming- 





Exports nS 4 tae Seattle and Ta- 
-27: to Amoy, 7,500 bbls; 
Sanghi, 250; Hongkong, 500; Tloilo, 
3 Cebu, 4,085; Zamboanga, 438; 

















Guayaquil, 2,910; Manta, 350; Buena 
Ventura, 147. 

Pacific Northwest grain and milling 
circles learned with regret last week of 
the death of a staunch friend and pio- 
neer in the upbuilding of this com- 
munity, Charles E. Hunt, commercial 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
He had been associated with that paper 
for more than 20 years, and was well 
known to the trade. His part was no 
minor one in the development of coast 
business from the original bushel traffic 
to the cargo loadings now daily listed at 
Sound ports. 


The report issued by the Office of 
Federal Grain Supervision, United States 
Department of Agriculture, covering the 
carload wheat inspections at Seattle and 
Tacoma for the 10-day period ending 
Dec. 20 shows that, of 315 cars inspected, 
149 graded No. 1, 111 No. 2, 21 No. 38, 6 
No. 4, and 3 No, 5, 25 sample grade, 
and 35 smutty. The corresponding re- 
port for Tacoma shows 314 cars inspect- 
ed, of which 208 graded No. 1, 71 No. 
2, 4 No. 3, 10 No. 4, 7 No. 5, 14 sample 
grade and 25 smutty. 

oo 


PORTLAND 


The undertone of the flour market was 
easy last week, but no change was made 
in prices. Family patents were listed, 
Dec. 29, at $7.50 bbl, and second patents 
at $7.30, in straight cars. There were 
regular withdrawals on old contracts, but 
very little new business developed locally. 

The export situation continued satis- 
factory, as far as demand is concerned, 
but shippers complained of the lack of 
steamer space. The need for flour in 
China is apparently great, and mills 
have about all the business they can 
handle. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dee, BB-BO cccccsccccscees 25,967 70 
Previous week ..........0. 27,266 73 
CN) errr Te 24,745 39 
re, ol See 24,982 40 
Three years ago .......... 28,330 45 
POOP FOONe GOO wsicscevecs 42,125 67 
DEVE. FORTS BBS ccsccsccces 52,181 84 


NOTES 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 26,000 bbls to China, 928 to 
the United Kingdom, and 6,715 to At- 
lantic ports. Astoria shipped ‘6,262 to 

hina, 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Dec. 29 
was 1,935,782 bus, a decrease of 72,869 
for the week. The total supply a year 
ago was 2,335,078 bus. 

Wheat exports from Portland for the 
week were 183,383 bus to China, 37,3338 
to the United Kingdom, 280,933 to Por- 
tugal, 83,300 to China and 704 to At- 
lantic ports. A shipment of 15,416 bus 
barley was also forwarded to Japan. 

Rain that was more or less general 
fell late in the week in the wheat sec- 
tions east of the Cascades, and will be 
of great help to the winter wheat crop, 
as it was suffering severely because of 
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the long dry period. At some points 

the rain was the heaviest since last win- 

ter. J. M. LownspDAte. 
oS 


OGDEN 


Only a small flour booking was made 
last week. Ogden mills continued op- 
erations at capacity. Bookings are suffi- 
cient to assure similar operations until 
early in March. Inquiries have indicated 
prospects for heavier orders early in 
January. Owners of small mills through- 
out northern Utah and southern Idaho 
report there will be no extensive shut- 
downs. Operations were at about 45 
per cent of capacity. 

Quotations to southeastern dealers, 
Dec. 29, all in 98-lb cotton bags: high 
patents $7.70@8.10 bbl and straights 
$6.75@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. To California dealers: first pat- 
ents $6.70@6.85, second patents $6.85@7, 
and straights $6.35@6.80, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. To Utah and Idaho dealers: 
family patents $6.40@6.80, second pat- 
ents $5.90@6.15, and straights $5.80@ 
6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


Lew Raeder, assistant state seed com- 
missioner of Idaho, has announced that 
the Idaho seed exhibit of grains and 
other seeds recently shown in Chicago 
will be displayed at the tenth annual 
Ogden Live Stock Show. 

Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, Minn., 
president of the Barnes-Ames Co., grain, 
has accepted an invitation to speak on 
the relationship of government to busi- 
ness, at the annual convention of the 
Utah Associated Industries, to be held 
late in January at Salt Lake City. 


Se Ord 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices remained steady last 
week, with business quiet. While con- 
tracts are generally completed, bakers 
are only booking small quantities for 
60- to 90-day requirements. Large buy- 
ers have not yet decided to contract for 
future needs. Both large and small 
bakers have been somewhat disappointed 
in the holiday trade, which has not ap- 
proached normal. ‘This condition, more 
than anything else, is causing hesitation 
in further flour purchases. 

Quotations, Dec. 28, basis 98's, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Idaho family patents, $6.60@6.80 
bbl; Montana standard patents $6@ 
6.75, clears $5.50@5.75; Kansas standard 
patents, $6@6.50; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $8.25@8.50; Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents, $6@6.40; Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem patents, $6.50@6.75; northern 
straight grades, $6@6.20; California pas- 
try, $5.50@5.75; California bluestem pat- 
ents, $6.20@6.40. 

NOTES 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co.’s sales 
for the second half of 1928 are reported 
substantially increased over the first six 
months. Net profits for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 were 4.6 times the divi- 
dend requirements. 

At a special meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Trade Association on Dec. 
26, the following members were appoint- 
ed to nominate candidates for the grain 
committee, to be elected in January: 
John A. McNear, E. L. Smith, R. D. 
Joyce, J. B. Outsen and W. H. Allen. 

Members of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange gave their twentieth annual 
Christmas party, Dec. 21, to 800 small 
guests from orphanages and homes of 
the needy. Individual presents, piled 
beneath a 60-foot, electrically lighted 
tree, were handed out by Chauncey H. 
Montgomery. Other members active on 
the committee of arrangements were Ed- 
win Turkington, Beverly Fisher, Ed- 
ward Hanson, William Volmer, Milton 
Gray, Thomas Convery, Gene Warren, 
A. M. Brown and Albert Pinther. 

oo > 


WHEAT EXPORTS TO INDIA 
AID AUSTRALIAN SITUATION 
Metsovurne, Vicror1a.—Owing to ad- 


verse conditions which harmed the wheat 
crop, India has found it necessary to im- 
port more heavily than usual, and dur- 
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RETURNS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


(CHRISTMAS presents which cost 

more than $1 were returned by 
Moritz Thomsen, president of the 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, who de- 
clared that thrift made it possible 
for him to become a capitalist, be- 
cause he believes that the best kind 
of Christmas present is inculcating 
the idea of thrift. He explained that - 
he had a standing rule that he would 
not accept gifts from employees or 
relatives costing more than $1. With 


each gift returned, Mr. Thomsen sent 
a sermonette on thrift. 





ing November, supplies of Australian 
grain were exported to India in large 
volume. Although the movement has de- 
clined somewhat, more than _ 7,500,000 
bus wheat were shipped. The Indian de- 
mand was fully reflected in the market 
here, and farmers received much higher 
prices than they otherwise would. How- 
ever, the trading was confined largely to 
New South Wales. 

Shipments of wheat and flour during 
the last half of November were on a 
moderate scale. Since the opening of 
the exporting season on Dec. 1, 1927, 50,- 
637,315 bus grain and 418,504 tons flour 
have been sent oversea, compared with 
83,949,343 and 472,505, respectively, for 
the corresponding period in the previous 
season. 

Despite the increase, export flour busi- 
ness has not developed as extensively as 
millers had hoped. Profitable business is 
difficult to obtain, since the price of 
wheat is higher in the commonwealth 
than in other markets, and Victorian 
millers feel that if cutthroat competition 
is to be maintained in the coming season, 
it will be better to refrain from run- 
ning plants at capacity. 


oe 


BONUS CHECKS PRESENTED 
TO EMPLOYEES OF BAKERY 


San Francisco, Cat.—Employees of 
the Weber Baking Co., from its Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Fernando 
Valley and Orange County plants, were 
the guests of the company at a Christ- 
mas party and dance in Los Angeles the 
Saturday night before Christmas. In 
the midst of the evening’s festivities, 
James W. Costello, president, and Dale 
Weber, vice president, appeared and dis- 
tributed approximately $10,000 in bonus 
checks to employees. 

P. J. Cooney, general counsel, ex- 
plained the profit sharing policy for the 
benefit of employees, as inaugurated by 
the company. He also sketched the phe- 
nomenal growth of the organization dur- 
ing the past three years, from one bak- 
ery with 18 delivery trucks, to four large 
modern plants with a volume of business 
requiring over 100 trucks to make the 
deliveries. 

After the distribution of the checks, 
the employees joined in rousing cheers 
for Mr. Costello and Mr. Weber. 

Following vaudeville acts and “stunts,” 
the guests danced until midnight. 


oo 


AUSTRALIAN ESTIMATE SETS 
HIGHER WHEAT PRODUCTION 


MeELBouRNE, Vicroria. — Indications 
point to an exportable surplus of nearly 
100,000,000 bus wheat from the Aus- 
tralian crop of the present season, over 
and above the home requirement of about 
50,000,000 for seed and human consump- 
tion. Government officials expect a re- 
turn of 382,000,000 bus in South Aus- 
tralia, and 30,270,497 in Western Aus- 
tralia, while private authorities estimate 
that Victoria will produce 40,000,000 and 
New South Wales 45,000,000. Allowing 
for a production of 2,500,000 in Queens- 
land, the total Australian yield should 
equal 149,700,000 bus, compared with an 
actual production of 117,301,145 last sea- 
son. Many deliveries of new crop wheat 
have been made in South Australia, New 
South Wales, and northern sections of 
Victoria, and the quality of the grain is 
proving satisfactory, although some of 
the earliest lots were rather pinched. 
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Wheat Shows Downward Trend 
HEAT was generally in poor demand last week, with a downward trend in 
W rrices. Extensive selling occurred as a result of the bearish statistical re- 
ports on the world situation. Prices on Dec. 31 went below the lowest levels 
previously touched on this crop. 

Trading volume continues restricted, and holiday dullness still dominates the 
market. Because of light demand and reports of extensive world shipments, the 
bearish situation has been enhanced. World shipments last week were double 
those of the corresponding one a year ago, the total being 20,391,000 bus. Men 
in the trade expressed the opinion that the United States was practically certain to 
carry over a large proportion of the world’s excess surplus of wheat. 

December government estimates show that about 9 per cent less wheat acreage 
was sown last fall than in the corresponding period of the previous year, this 


presumably being a reflection of lower wheat prices. 


With average winter aban- 


donment, however, there would be a slightly greater wheat area for harvesting 


next summer than was harvested in 1928. 


Stocks of wheat in store in United States markets was reported increased to 


142,000,000 bus on Dec. 29, 1928,—the largest on record. 


In addition to this stag- 


gering amount there are some 225,000,000 bus Canadian wheat in store in the 


Dominion. 
from Argentina and Australia. 


Argentine crop at 280,525,000 bus. 


Competing with offerings from these stocks will be wheat exported 
The combined harvest of those countries is ex- 
pected to be more than 400,000,000 bus. 
It has been estimated that from 35,000,000 


An unofficial estimate has placed the 


to 50,000,000 bus more than last year will be shipped from Argentina and Australia. 


The German wheat crop has been revised upward by some 15, 


,000 bus. 


Large quantities of Canadian wheat have been stored at eastern ports of the 


Dominion as well as in the United States, these being ready for export. 


The total 


is around 110,000,000 bus, being about evenly divided between the two countries, 





CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—With the December delivery 
declining steadily and with the daily run 
of cash wheat still being based on that 
option, price levels for cash offerings 
showed a downward tendency last week. 
On Dec. 29 there were 200,000 bus sold 
out of store to a miller. Trading basis, 
Dec. 29: No. 1 red winter 25@380c over 
December, No. 2 red 20@28c over, No. 
3 red 15@22c over, No. 1 hard 3@5c 
over, No. 2 hard 2@4c over, No. 3 hard 
lc under to 114¢ over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 3@6c over, No. 2 dark northern 1 
@5c over, No. 1 northern 2@5c over. 
Late in the week, No. 2 hard sold at 
$1.161,. 

Minneapolis.—Wheat movement in the 
country decreased perceptibly during the 
holidays. With colder weather, line com- 
panies look for lighter deliveries from 
now on. The lessened movement has 
had a strengthening effect upon the pre- 
miums asked for choice protein wheat. 
Buyers are uninterested in the softer 
varieties, and prices on these are com- 
paratively weak. ‘The current trading 
basis on 14 per cent protein spring wheat 
is 11@16c bu over the May option, 13 
per cent 3@7c over, 12% per cent 3@Ic 
under, and 11% per cent 5@4c under. 
For 14 per cent winter from Montana 
14@l15c over is asked, 13 per cent 6@7c 
over, 12 per cent 2@Ic under and 11¥, 
per cent 4@8c under. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 29 
was $1.07%@1.29%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.075%@1.10%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 2 at $1.09@1.30, and No. 1 northern 
$1.07 @1.28. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 29 
was 88c@$1.14, and of No. 1 durum 
87@94c. No. 1 amber closed on Jan. 2 
at 88%,c@$1.14%, and No. 1 durum 87% 
@92%c. 

Based on the close, Jan. 2, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 91c bu, No. 1 
northern 90c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 98c, No. 1 northern 92c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 89c, No. 
1 northern 88c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 76c, No. 1 northern 75c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Dec. 29, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 

riod of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1928 1927 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 65,914 65,118 40,623 58,372 
Duluth ...... 74,929 86,644 27,853 51,538 
Totals ..... 140,843 151,762 68,476 109,910 


W innipeg.—Holidays curtailed the vol- 
ume of cash wheat trading last week. 


Export interest was very light. Country 
receipts were only about 4,000,000 bus. 
Fort William price for No. 1 northern 
at the close, Dec. 29, was $1.1634 bu. 


Duluth—Spring wheat was in demand 
last week, but movement light. Every- 
thing that was offered met ready sale. 
The cash is now based on the Minneap- 
olis May delivery instead of the Decem- 
ber. Closing prices, Dec. 29: No. 1 
dark, $1.105,@1.275% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.0654@1.245%; No. 3 dark, $1.025%,@ 
1.205%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.095% 
@1.265%. Durum futures were easier 
and the cash relatively lower. High 
grade milling offerings were limited. 
Fair shipping business was reported for 
mill account. Daily closing prices of 
durum wheat, in cents, per bushel: 


-——_Amber durum———,, —-Durum—, 


Dec. No.1 o. 2 No.1 No. 2 

22.... 9656@114% 9556@114% 104% 104% 

| eee Holiday 

25.... Holiday 

26.... 96 @i14 95 @114 104 104 

27.... 96 @118 95 @113 107 105 

28.... 965 @112 94 @112 106 104 

B9.... 94 @ill 93 @l1i11 105 103 
Kansas City—Cash wheat was dull 


last week. Quotations, Dec. 31: dark 
hard winter, No. 1 $1.09@1.27 bu, No. 2 
$1.08@1.26, No. 3 $1.05@1.24, No. 4 
$1.02@1.23; soft, No. 1 $1.23@1.26, No. 
2 $1.21@1.25, No. 3 $1.12@1.21, No. 4 
$1.07@1.17. 

St. Louis—Very little suitable soft 
wheat was offered last week. No de- 
mand was reported for common qualities 
or damaged stuff. Sound country run 
hard wheat was in fair request, but track 
offerings were light. Receipts were 275 
cars. Cash prices, Dec. 29: No. 2 red, 
$1.37, bu; No. 3 red, $1.31; No. 2 hard, 
$1.14. 

Toledo.—Receipts of soft wheat were 
negligible last week, but considerable 
hard has been brought in for one mill. 
Premiums were 16c over Chicago May 
for No. 2 red. The bid for it, Dec. 29, 
to points taking 28%c rate to New 
York, was $1.364%,@1.36%, bu. 

Nashville—Wheat movement was light 
last week. Red continued somewhat un- 
settled, although the market was fairly 
steady. On Dec. 29, No. 2 red, with 
bill, was quoted at $1.47@1.50 bu. 

Atlanta.—Demand for cash wheat was 
quiet last week, and movement light. 
Outlook promises improvement. On Dec. 
29, No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at 
$1.57@1.58 bu, f.o.b., Atlanta. 

Seattle—Cash wheat was steady last 
week. There was the usual parcel busi- 
ness for shipment no the regular liners, 
but big business was lacking. The in- 
terior is still holding its wheat. Termi- 
nals are filled to capacity. There is suf- 
ficient old business on the books of the 


shipping firms to take care of track ar- 
rivals. A total of 238,000 bus Montana 
northern spring carrying the drawback 
rate was delivered through the Seattle 
Grain Exchange on the December fu- 
ture. Cash wheat quotations, Dec. 28, 
for No. 1 wheat, sacked, coast, 30 days’ 
delivery: soft white and western white, 
$1.16 bu; hard winter, $1.10; western 
red, $1.13; northern spring $1.10; Big 
Bend bluestem, $1.48; Montana northern 
spring (bulk), drawback rate, $1.10. 
Ogden.—Receipts of wheat at Ogden 
averaged 25 cars daily last week. Cash 
prices declined 3c to the following basis 
on Dec. 29: No. 2 soft white $1.07@1.18 
bu, No. 2 northern spring 99c@$1.04; 
No. 2 hard winter 99c@$1.04, and No. 2 
dark hard 99c@$1.04, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. 
Portland—There was a lull in the 
wheat market last week. Exporters 
were unable to do any business with 
Europe. Cash wheat prices at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Dec. 29: soft white 
and western white, $1.15 bu; western red, 
$1.11; hard winter, $1.10; northern 
spring, $1.09; Big Bend bluestem, $1.47. 
San Francisco—Wheat was slow of 
sale last week. Quotations, Dec. 28, basis 
100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 
hard white, $2.15; No. 1 soft western 
white, $2.10; feed, $2@2.05. 
Milwaukee.—There was not much ac- 
tivity in wheat last week, and prices 
closed nearly nominal. Receipts were 
light. Quotations, Dec. 29: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.17@1.18 bu; No. 1 red win- 
ter, $1.27@1.81; No. 1 mixed, $1.11@ 
1.14; No. 1 durum, 95@96c. 
Buffalo—There was practically no 
trading in wheat last week. Rail re- 
ceipts totaled seven cars. 


New York.—Cash wheat quotations, 
Dec. 29: No. 3 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.563%4 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.353,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.3234 ; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.833,; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.11%. 


Baltimore—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Dec. 29 was 
2c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand meager and stocks, 
over twice as much Canddian as domes- 
tic, showing a decrease of 296,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Dec. 29, based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic: spot, 
$1.281,; December, $1.28%. Arrivals of 
southern wheat by boat were only 1,332 
bus. Cash wheat opened the week at 
$1.3014, sold down to $1.281,4 and closed 
at the bottom. Exports were 709,037 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat were 239,745 bus; stock, 4,698,573. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat was 
offered freely last week, but was too 
dear for export milling. Milling grades 
of pool wheat were quoted at $1.35 bu, 
country shipping points; wagon lots at 
mill doors, $1.15@1.25, according to lo- 
cation. Western spring wheat was fair- 
ly steady, declining %,c. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: No. 2 northern, $1.23 bu, c.i.f., 
Bay ports; No. 3, $1.20. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 29, and the 
closing prices on Dec. 31, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 423%,@43%,c, 421,@ 
431,c; No. 2 rye, 981,c@$1.065%, 9814c 
@$1.054,; barley, 50@67c, 50@65c. 

Chicago.—Receipts of rye were light 
last week, with a good demand, closing 
on Dec. 29 at $1.05@1.07 bu. Cash oats 
firm to strong. No. 2 whites sold at the 
close at 484%c bu, No. 3 at 46@464c, 
and No. 4 at 44@465c. 

Duluth.—No. 3 white oats closed Dec. 
29 at 484%,.@46%c bu, 2@5c under Chi- 
cago May. Barley was slow to move, 
closing at 51@57c. Rye receipts were 
readily absorbed. Top quality command- 
ed best prices. There was a steady 
movement of corn. 

Milwaukee.—Cash grains held firm here 
last week. Receipts of barley were 142 
cars, oats 70 and rye 7. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: No. 2 rye, $1.07@1.08 bu; No. 
3 white oats, 4542@4812c; malting bar- 
ley, 60@75c. 

Boston.—Demand for oats for ship- 
ment was quiet last week, with no ma- 
terial change in prices, which were, on 
Dec. 29: fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail ship- 
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ment, 683@65c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 59 
@60c; regular 36@38-lb, 58@59c; regu- 
lar 34@36-lb, 56@57c. 

Evansville——Oats continued firm and 
in fair demand last week, with offerings 
from local sources scanty. Quotation, 
Dec. 29, 70¢ bu. 


Buffalo—Oats last week were un- 
changed. Rail receipts, 124 cars. Bar- 
ley was unchanged, and receipts were 
only 11 cars. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 29: No. 
2 white, domestic 574%2@58c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 56@56%c. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for oats was 
light last week, with offerings moderate. 
Quotations, Dec. 29: No. 2 white, 56@ 
5642c bu; No. 3 white, 54@54%c. 

San Francisco.—Barley was steady last 
week, with no demand. Offerings from 
the country were light. Quotations, Dec. 
28, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, San 
Francisco: feed, $1.60; grading, $1.70; 
shipping, $1.75. Demand for oats was 
fair, with stocks light but adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, 
San Francisco: feed, $2.05; seed, $2.65. 

Winnipeg.— Very limited sales of 
coarse grains were made last week. For- 
eign demand was much smaller. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 29, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 58%c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 66%4c; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.01%4. 

Toronto.—There was little activity in 
coarse grains last week. Western feed 
oats declined about 142c bu, but prices 
otherwise were at former levels. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 29: Ontario oats 47@52c 
bu, car lots, country points, according 
to freights; barley 68@73c; rye, $1.10; 
No. 1 Canadian western feed oats 57c, 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 feed, 55c. 

o> 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN RECEIPTS 
SET NEW MARK LAST YEAR 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Due to the failure of 
the wheat crop in the territory east of 
St. Louis, causing millers and other buy- 
ers to come to this market for their 
supplies in greater numbers, and be- 
cause of the fact that local grain deal- 
ers drew wheat from a wider territory 
than heretofore, receipts of grain during 
the year just closed were larger than in 
any similar period in the history of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

The increasing use of the Federal 
Barge Line for exporting of grain also 
was a factor in creating this record. St. 
Louis is ideally situated to use this serv- 
ice, and at times during the past year 
local grain exporters would have taken 
all the equipment the barge line had, 
could it have secured it. The slogan, 
“Where the Barge Line Meets the Rail- 
roads,” is now frequently used by the 
local trade, and it is indicative of the 
market at this time. 

While St. Louis is the largest soft 
winter wheat market in the United 
States, the shortage of that crop last 
year caused much low protein hard win- 
ter wheat to be brought here; in fact, 
more hard than soft was handled. 

Local receipts of wheat in 1928 to- 
taled 34,342,895 bus, an increase of ll, 
492,297 over 1927. Unusually large 
quantities from Oklahoma and Kansas 
were included in these arrivals. 

Local receipts of corn in 1928 were 
27,187,086 bus, an increase of 8,873,449 
over the previous year. St. Louis is one 
of the most important corn markets in 
the country. It is a natural gateway 
between the producing and consuming 
sections, and it is also an important 
mixed feed manufacturing center. Local 
receipts of oats totaled 15,645,563 bus, 4 
decrease of 373,437 from 1927. Receipts 
of rye were 115,842 bus, barley 1,883,989 
and Kafir corn 673,000. 
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An apple pie, 10 feet in diameter, § 
inches deep, containing 2,100 Ibs apples, 
a barrel of flour, 25 Ibs shortening, 100 
Ibs sugar, and other ingredients in pro 


‘ portion, was recently baked by domestic _ 
science students of the Yakima, Wash» 


high school. A special pan and a mail 
moth Dutch oven were required for the 
occasion. 
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Rye Propucts | 


Milwaukee—Rye flour demand was 
light last week. Quotations, Dec. 29: 
pure white, $6.50@6.65 bbl; light, $6.25@ 
6.40; medium, $5.95@6.10; pure dark, 
$4.70@4.85 ; meal, $5.25@5.40. 

Chicago.—Rye flour was very quiet last 
week. The local output totaled 4,075 
bbls, compared with 5,919 the previous 
week. Mill asking prices, Dec. 29: pat- 
ent white, $6.50@6.70 bbl, jute; medium, 
$5.80@6.20; dark, $4.50@4.90. 

Duluth—Rye flour was dull last week. 
Quotations, Dec. 29, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $6.60 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $6; No. 3 dark, $4.75; No. 5 
blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, $5.45. 

St. Louis.—Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Dec. 29: 
pure white patent, $6.95 bbl; medium, 
$6.40; pure dark, $5.15; rye meal, $5.65. 

Buffalo—Rye flour was slow last 
week, and production very light. Prices 
remained firm. Rail receipts of rye to- 
taled eight cars. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales last week 
were small. Stocks were ample. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 29: pure white $6.75@7.25 
bbl, medium $5.75@6.25, and dark $4.50 
@5, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

New York.—There was little demand 
last week for rye flour for mill shipment. 
Resellers were offering considerably be- 
low mill prices. On Dec. 29 white pat- 
ent, in jutes, was quoted at $6.90@7.10 
bbl. 


Baltimore-—Rye flour was practically 
dead last week. Prices ruled firm. Nom- 
inal quotations, Dec. 29, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top patent $6.85@7.10 bbl, straight 
$6.10@6.35, and dark $4.85@5.10. 

Boston—Rye flour was quiet last 
week, with prices a shade firmer in some 
lines. Quotations, Dec. 29: choice white 
patent, $7.25@7.45 bbl, in sacks, mill 
shipment; standard patent, $6.95@7.05; 
medium light straights, $6.60@6.75; me- 
dium dark straights, $6.10@6.50; rye 
meal, $5.85@5.95; pure dark rye, $5.50 
@5.60. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour last week was 
quiet, and there were moderate but am- 
ple offerings at former rates. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 29, in 140-Ib jute sacks: white, 
$7.25@7.50 bbl; medium, $6@6.50; dark, 
$5@5.50. 

Minneapolis.—One sale of 500 bbls rye 
flour was reported in a central states 
market last week, but this was practical- 
ly the only car lot business noted. How- 
ever, local mills did a little more ware- 
house business in small lots, apparently 
due to more bakers being in the market 
for less than car lots. Prices are firm. 
Pure white is quoted at $6.30@6.45 bbl, 
in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
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medium $5.75@5.90, and pure dark $4.50 
@4.65. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,365 bbls flour, compared with 
10,674 in the previous week. 

oe 
RYE FLOUR PRICE RESULT OF COST 

The fact that the whitest patent rye 
flours have been selling higher than the 
best grades of patent wheat flour, al- 
though unusual, is simply the result of 
actual cost factors, states the review for 
Dec. 27, published by Frank H. Blodg- 
ett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. More pounds 
of grain are required to produce a bar- 
rel of the whitest rye than of the high- 
est patent wheat flour, and thus the cost 
of the former exceeds the latter at pres- 
ent grain price levels. Furthermore, rye 
offals net the mill a much lower return 
than do those of wheat. 

oo] 


PACIFIC COAST CHARTERS STRONG 

San Francisco, Caut.—The Pacific 
Coast freight and charter market dur- 
ing December reached a level considered 
the strongest, basically, that has obtained 
since the post-war inflation. During De- 
cember there was an actual, though not 
acute, scarcity of tonnage, due, not to 





Canada’s Export Wheat 


any particular activity of Pacific Coast 
trade, but more to a general tightening 
of the world tonnage situation. Rates 
generally were 10 per cent higher than 
at the close of 1927. The United King- 
dom and European grain markets enter 
the new year with strong possibilities. 
Grain shipments from the Pacific Coast 
have not yet reached the peak. Full 
cargoes during December were 34@35s, 
according to position, compared with 31s 
@32s 9d a year ago. Parcels reflect less 
change at 33s 6d@35s, with most book- 
ings around the lower level. 
oo 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed continued 
firm last week, and offerings scarce. On 
Dec. 29 it was quoted at $17.50@18 ton, 
sacks, Chicago. 


Boston.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for reground oat hulls last week, 
with the market steady at $22 ton, on 
Dec. 29, in 100-lb sacks, shipment Boston 
points. 


Minneapolis.—Reground oat feed was 
firm under a good demand last week. 
Stocks are reported to be short. Quo- 
tation, Jan. 2, $18.50 ton, Minneapolis. 
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Trade With the Orient 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


Epmonton, ALTA. 
EVERAL significant facts have de- 
veloped in connection with the Ca- 
nadian export wheat trade with the 
Orient. All the evidence goes to show 
that this trade is growing, and no one 
believes that its possibilities have been 
yet exhausted or even approximated. To 
some extent the flour trade shares with 
raw wheat in the promises of the future. 

From Vancouver, the chief Canadian 
seaport on the Pacific, 1,447,000 bbls 
flour were shipped in the first seven 
months of 1928, considerably more than 
in the whole of the preceding year. Some 
of this went to Great Britain, the British 
West Indies, South America, and Nor- 
way, but China and Japan took a large 
proportion. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the demand from Japan is 
small, and that China is taking most of 
such Canadian flour as crosses the Pa- 
cific. The reason presumably is that 
Japan, which now has highly efficient and 
up-to-date mills, is making its own flour, 
from wheat brought in from Canada, 
Manchuria, and China. 

Whether the flour trade with the 
Orient is ultimately to be large or small, 
the prospects for more business in wheat 
are believed by Canadian growers and 
exporters to be distinctly good. George 
Mclvor, general sales manager for the 


Canadian wheat pool, says that that or- 
ganization sold more than 80 per cent 
of all the wheat bought by China and 
Japan last year, and it is his belief that 
those two countries constitute the most 
encouraging new market for the future 
sale of Canadian wheat. 

A large part of the Canadian exports 
to transpacific markets is low grade 
wheat, for which there is a steady de- 
mand. The oriental millers seem to like 
these lower grades, but for that matter 
so do the Canadian and European mill- 
ers. Some tough wheat that was sent last 
year to continental markets in Europe, 
through the Canadian wheat pool, actual- 
ly brought premium prices after the mill- 
ers found they could make good flour of 
it. 

The possibility of working up a good 
business with the Orient has been before 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, which is the corporate and legal 
name of the wheat pool, and the direc- 
tors’ report at the recent annual meeting 
had this to say about it: 

“A very satisfactory market for the 
lower grades is gradually developing in 
China and Japan. It is probable that 
we shall take some steps in the near fu- 
ture to maintain a closer touch with 
those markets with a view to their fur- 
ther development. Improved political 
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conditions in China give point to her 
possibilities as an importer of food- 
stuffs.” 

Oriental trade prospects have taken 
another and an entirely new angle in the 
fact that for the first time in history 
wheat has gone from Canada by the Pa- 
cific route to India. Two shipments, to- 
taling something over 500,000 bus, have 
already been made from Vancouver to 
Calcutta, and there are good chances of 
more following. Normally; India is a 
competitor with Canada as a source of 
wheat supply for world markets, but 
crop failures have this year put her into 
the importing instead of the exporting 
class. The Canadian wheat will be milled 
in India, mostly in mixture with Aus- 
tralian and Argentine grades. 

Whatever may come of the Vancouver- 
Panama routing possibilities, it is the 
newly opening trade connections with the 
countries across the Pacific that offer 
present promise to the wheat growers of 
Alberta especially. The two Pacific ports 
of Vancouver and Prince Rupert are the 
natural outlets for wheat from that 
province in particular, and the outward 
movement of the export surplus has been 
materially facilitated by the reduction, 
effective this year, in the railway freight 
rates across the mountains. Increased 
facilities at the seaboard have also con- 
tributed to the popularity of the route. 

The rise and upbuilding of two grain 
ports on the Canadian Pacific, history 
making as they are, have not occasioned 
any manifest concern in eastern Canada. 
It is realized, indeed, that by providing 
an easy way to market for the Alberta 
producers the Great Lakes and Atlantic 
route will be by so much relieved of the 
pressure that otherwise would certainly 
become severe and troublesome. So it 
is that, while Montreal still lays claim 
to being the greatest grain shipping port 
in the world, and Vancouver has ambi- 
tions of some day challenging its su- 
premacy, there is steadily increasing 
business for both. 

And now a third route is in the offing. 
The Hudson Bay water road to England 
will presently be offering new trade op- 
portunities, and already grain trade peo- 
ple in Manitoba are talking of the time, 
not far distant, they think, when water 
powers along the railway to Hudson Bay 
will be developed and flour will be made 
from Manitoba wheat close to or at the 
new seaboard, for transatlantic export. 


oo 


It is useless to treat ergot infected 
seed before planting, as is done with 
seed wheat to prevent smut, because er- 
got infection comes from the soil and 
attacks the plant at flowering time, 
whereas wheat smut is inside the wheat 
plant and gets inside by means of seed 
infection when the wheat kernel is 
sprouting. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 
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Grain Futurese—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Dec March Dec. May 
 ) Holiday 
BOceceee 114% 118% 108% 114% 
Be cccce 114% 118% 108% 114% 
28...00- 113% 117% 108% 114% 
BB .ccvee 112% 116% 106% 112% 
Sliccces 111% 116% 107% 112% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec Dec. ay Dec May 
BOcccces meer’ 
Dib aceee 108 114% 115% 121% 
BT cccee ceses 113% 115% 121% 
Biv csone 107 113% 114% 121 
PL eseee. sncus 111% 111% 119% 
eer 105% 111% 111% 119% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
BB cccecs Holiday 
BB ccoee 117 123% 94 101 
BT cccee 116% 122% 94 101 
eee 116% 122% 93% 100 
B0.cccee 115% 121% 93 99 
Sheccces 115% 121% 94 99% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. Dec. March Feb. May 
Sree Holiday 
BC. cccce 129% 133% 111 115% 
ee 110 114 
110 114% 


109% 114% 


Kansas City 
ec May 
Holiday 
80% 86% 
80% 87% 
80% 86 
80% 85% 
80% 86 
Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. March Dec. May 
BBs ccwce Holiday 
BS ccves 48% 47% eeee 43% 
BT cccee 48% 47% 43% 45% 
Bs es0es 48% 47% 43% 45% 
BD. scree 48% 47% 43% 44% 
>) eee 48% 47% 43% 45 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. March Dec. May 
} | eee Holiday 
— aa 101% 105% 99% 103% 
BT cccee 102% 105% 100% 103 % 
BB. ccece 102% 104% 100% 103% 
BO. cccecs 102 104% 99% 102% 
) eres 100 103% 99% 102% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
BBs ccvce Holiday 
BC. crees 237 242% 235 240 
 ) ee 236% 242% 235% 240% 
| Ae 235 241 235% 239% 
| ee 233% 239% 234% 237 
Bheccace 233% 240% 233% 238% 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Dec. 15— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .595,000 575,000 575,000 
BIBSPOTtS .cccccccccccs 69,800 119,020 105,300 
ERAMOTEE cc ccccccccece 10,500 6,950 7,400 

Stocks on Dec. 15— 

At terminals ........ 144,916 96,937 73,636 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.209,084 176,993 172,664 
Week's decrease ..... 1,000 2,010 oses 
Week's increase ..... ose eee 2,600 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 285 345 331 4292,290 7,463 
6 50 4695 440 


Kansas City.. 52 30 2 

Chicago ...... 762 994 317 363 es es 
New York .... 188 86 20 +» 101 314 
Philadelphia . 16 17 20 30 99 89 
Boston ....... 14 273 ee os $4 68 
Baltimore .... 88 6 ee +» 145 76 
Milwaukee ... 153 97 134 53 Pr e 
Duluth-Sup. .. 27 19 ee -. 259 380 
Toledo ....... 62 76 25 


$1 es és 

Buffalo ...... oe . 2,658 2,990 

*Nashville .. e% -- 993 472 
*Figures tor 10 “@ays. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Dec. 15. 2,434 2,452 2,390 
Previous week ....... 2,560 2,631 2,455 
Production July 1- 

Dec. 15 .........+- 62,170 61,975 67,162 


Imports— 
July 1-Dec. 15 ...... 2 1 2 
Exports— 
Week ending Dec. 15. 250 290 134 
Previous week ....... 270 271 280 
July 1-Dec. 15 ...... 6,170 6,520 7,034 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 29, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1928 1928 1927 





Mpls. ....1,3941,690 417 716 32,237 18,959 
Kan. City.1,033 814 599 724 20,253 
Chicago ... 388 182 197 108 Sade as 
New York. 969 5801,5981,093 6,114 4,624 
Philadelp’a 738 398 626 233 8,332 3,227 
Boston .... «- 44 446 126 9 


wan 897 
Baltimore. 245 116 709 4651 6,883 38,714 
Milwaukee. 14 22 41 
Dul.-Sup. 1,065 991 88 es +22, 095 13, 615 
Toledo .... 150 70 16 24 
Buffalo ... .. ee 39, 158 35, 789 
*Nashville. .. 675 527 

*Figures for 10 days. “$418, "000 bus afloat 
not included. 


Corn—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Dec. 29, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 404 241 234 105 6597 1,646 
Kansas City..1,207 2,053 614 916 6393,831 














Chicago ..... 2,9023,074 1,090 627 ee ee 
New York .... 176 24 9 oo 288 10 
Philadelphia . 98 10 8678 14 329 61 
Boston ....... ee 1 e° ee ee 2 
Baltimore .... 395 48 387 -- 601 67 
Milwaukee ... 632 616 311 61 ee oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 129 8 ee oe 401 
.. ees 50 39 20 2 on es 
Buffalo ...... ee oe +. 833 1,254 
*Nashville ... ee +» 108 102 
*Figures for 10 “@ays. 
Rye—Receipts, Shi its and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 92 41 34 11 934 262 


Kansas City 3 1 3 es 29 132 
Chicago ... 138 72 55 11 eee one 
New York.. 74 2 oe 431 89 377 
Philadelphia .. oe ee ee 7 16 
Boston .... 1 62 ee oe ome 57 
Baltimore . 1 18 es 6 7 29 
Milwaukee... 11 14 28 4 ese owe 
Duluth-Sup. 88 228 1 32 1,594 11,153 
WOTRED cice ce se ee ee 690 928 





Barley—Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 404 397 150 3212,903 464 





Kansas City... 30 30 41 19 152 261 
Chicago ...... 214 187 93 28 oe ae 
New York .... 258 350 743 9171,245 1,131 
Philadelphia . 146 8 1 281 470 6 
Boston ....... 70 788 ee ee +» 410 
Baltimore .... 82 271 151 401 802 361 
Milwaukee ... 230 241 60 37 . ee 
Duluth-Sup.. 15 73 67 t710 167 
Buffalo ...... . 3,179 1,254 


$278,000 bus afloat. not “included. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Dec. 29, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 4 4 197 234 o- o* 
Kansas City... 11 7 #4118 #155 ee te 
Chicago ...... 218 243 118 113 es oe 
New York .... 326 295 124 59 601 339 
Philadelphia . 30 33 24 28 97 125 
Boston ...ccce 31 47 7 35 oe 
Baltimore .... 21 24 4 4 

Milwaukee ... 21 35 1 3 ee es 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. ve 14 15 45 58 
*Nashville ... ee Se 59 57 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shi t 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 29, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, —Shipments—, 
192 1928 1927 





1928 
Minneapolis ... 1,288 768 10,463 15,947 
Kansas City... 920 820 3,040 2,940 
Philadelphia .. 100 220 0% aus 
Boston ........ 68 133 eee eee 
Baltimore ..... 85 370 eee eee 
Milwaukee .... eee 1 1 2 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
29, 1928, and Dec. 31, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

r-American— -—In bond—, 
Dec. 29 Dec. 31 Dec. 29 Dec. 31 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Went cocecs 144,376 91,921 46,717 35,760 
RPO ccccccce 6,336 3,286 208 848 
Corn ° 18,438 28,923 ceee oeee 
Barley ...... 10,929 4,844 6,228 1,943 
GRAS cccccces 17,409 238,685 900 607 


Flaxseed .... 1,397 4,247 ese 7 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 29 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (3,933,000) 
bus; rye, none (930,000); corn, none (1,- 
891,000); barley, none (40,000); oats, none 
(670,000). 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Dec. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator—Public 


Terminals— Wheat Oats ew a Rye 
Gi FT. Be cvcees 2,841 301 58 78 
Can. Gov’t ... 444 69 an 148 50 

Sask. Pool 
Be. & ccoseces 3,660 436 585 107 41 
We. 6 cccvcces 3,044 427 626 116 18 


Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5...1,597 14 


Sask. No. 7...8,180 16 .. ..  «- 
Sask. No. 8...1,714 1 : 


Wheat No. 1.. 328 8 243 
Wheat No. 2.. 707 .. .. 
Private “regu- 





IE” lt ceevee 50,057 4,809 5,779 658 1,403 
Other private.. 28 Ti 4 o4 oo 
TOGA 6.056 50,085 4,821 5,783 658 1,403 
Week ago ..... 44,137 4,486 5,636 612 1,299 
Year ago ...... 33,959 2,184 2,482 1,869 1,388 


Week's receipts 6,205 481 377 46 129 
Shipments— 


a 257 146 230 os 24 
Year ago— 
Week's receipts 6,351 201 618 75 198 
Shipments— 

/ ae 464 184 197 ee es 
Winter storage. .4,889 ee oe we ee 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 


No. 1 northern. .1,006 a 
No. 2 northern..8,433 3 C. W. ....... 








No. 3 northern..7,452 Ex. 1 feed ..... 353 
TBS0 2 BOGE ccccccegce 2,495 
007,661 3 £OOd ..ccccses 1,064 
7,806 OCROFS ..wccsee 486 
1,826 
WEEE cc cncccs 4,809 
39 Flaxseed— Bus 
S66 2.9, Wis Gasccce 403 
BGR 8 OG. Ws cweccce 159 
8,380 8 OC. We ceccces 71 
SP OCR .vvcccuss 26 
White spring... 427 — 
Winter .cccccess 69 Total ...cecee 658 
GCEROTS cosicses 3,501 Rye— Bus 
BG. Wa covenes 85 
Potal ...c00% 50,057 Cu WW. svccene 581 
OEROFS cccccses 737 
Total ..ccosss 1,403 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
o— Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 Dec. 22, 1928 

Pe TT ar TTT 60,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


-— Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 





Dec. 22 Dec. 15 Dec. 22, 1928 
46,000 391,000 10,900,000 
FI d—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 105 102 21 431,120 2,832 
Chicago ...... 8 28 oe os i. 
Duluth-Sup. .. *11 31 -» 197 1841,165 


*December mill receipts, 115,203 bus. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


ek endi July 1 to 











——__Wee |e 
Wheat to— Dec. 22,’28 Dec. 24, '27 —_ 15, 28 Dec. 22,'28 Dec. 24, 28 
BUG (05.695 tips 0 v0 ts oocueh’ «agrees 175,000 34,000 4,560,000 7,753,000 
United Kingdom ....... 37,000 185,000 149,000 9,957,000 33,094,000 
Other Europe .......... 160,000 280,000 716,000 21,038,000 36,835,000 
CURES, o 6. dcccccdhec pice . -ipesees pr ae ee es 28,025,000 38,098,000 
Other countries ........ 02,000 91,000 676,000 7,576,000 6,113,000 
BAS Wise ocdce ° 599,000 731,000 1,675,000 71,156,000 121,893,000 
Wheat dour United States ‘ 
and Canada, in transit.. *%313,000 241,000 247,000 6,850,000 8,033,000 
Barley . Fegan scatess «sees $301,000 215,000 588,000 42,846,000 30,348,000 
a Pn ers Mnee yt rare) 1,218,000 190,000 1,443,000 9,445,000 3,563,000 
Oats Cocecocceccess ee - 401, od = 000 349,000 7,886,000 3,787,000 
OG isa coco svete suskSansee . 6,000 8,581,000 19,631,000 


Rye 70, 0,000 106 
*Including via Pacific ports: oo 430, 000 bus; flour, 54, 000 bbls. 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 22, in the 
United States, Canada and the Unitea King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 24, 
Wheat— Dec. 22 vious week 1927 
United States*... 141,449 +897 92,545 
United Statesf... 4,410 — +46 3,564 
CamaGe ecceccies 192,776 +3,346 141,785 


Totals ........ 338,635 +4,289 237,895 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Wotals .iccccccss $55,900 —65,800 53,800 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

DOCRN oo c's bes oe 394,535 —1,500 291,695 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

DOtals: oe eccicvcecs 17,599 +3,347 24,552 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Totals .csccaccee 32,946 +57 33,752 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-———_United States——__—___ 


East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
ABs. 1 coer 55,362,000 1,743,000 67,105,000 
Sept. 1 .... 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 


Oct. 1 .....114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 

Nov. 1 .....188,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 
Week ending— 

Des. FT nese. 140,775,000 4,459,000 145,234,000 


Dec. 8 .....189,056,000 4,727,000 148,783,000 
Dec. 15 ....140,552,000 4,364,000 144,916,000 
Dec. 22 ....141,449,000 4,410,000 145,859,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1928— Canada both coasts afioat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 63,400,000 
Sept. 1 ... 32,728,000 129,526,000 60,200,000 
Oct. 1 .... 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 
Nov. 1 ....158,204,000 301,207,000 66,200,000 
Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....173,890,000 319,124,000 69,400,000 
Dec. 8 ....178,302,000 322,085,000 64,900,000 
Dec. 15 ...189,430,000 334,346,000 61,700,000 
Dec. 22....192,776,000 338,635,000 55,900,000 
*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply for week ending: 


1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,636,000 Dec. 1 ...388,524,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Dec. 8 ...386,985,000 
Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 Dec. 15 ..396,046,000 
Oct. 1 ....244,796,000 Dec, 22...394,535,000 
Nov. 1 ...357,407,000 





Canada—Exports Via United States 

Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, for Au- 
gust, as reported by the United States Bu- 

reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat 
leet bus flour, = 
1 











AGOM ncoccccvccccecse 
Belgium .ncccccccccccce SUH LOR = —«_—ss naees 
Brasll .ccccccosccccsece 499 
Colombia 385 
CUBS nvccccvses ee cecee 1,254 
Denmark 5,526 
Dominican Republic ... 2,000 1,467 
MEE ...o 5.506 cbeewhes cod cove 8,786 
PIMIANES occ ccecscsssess | Uwoss 1,524 
Oe re re 331,717 4,761 
French West Indies ....  ..... 2,080 
19,002 
2,593 
1,726 
331 
ve 852 
Mozambique ........... 36 
Netherlands ........... i 8,958 
Dutch West Indies .....  ..... 820 
a Pn pegenep 1,800 
OS Se ee ee 11,901 
SN dat xteaaeecade as 1,230 
Poland and Danzig ..... 185 
Azores and Madeira ese 
Soviet Russia in Europe. 228 
RIOD. n.65.ic bas dens un 110 
CT eer cabelcceten hived 60 
Canary Islands ........ 64 
Other Spanish Africa 489 
rrr 3,664 
MII, «chicacao.0°d binge 50 7,495 
United Kingdom ....... ‘ 41,061 
British East Africa .... 484 
British South Africa ... oes 
British West Africa .... 610 
WE GUNG. ee cicces seeee 154 
Virgin Islands ......... o sires 110 
MINER 25 dab'b-5043 6 yee ee 170 
EE WER Noted lest, ukaws-s 3,637 
Sr ee ee 781 
Other Brit. West Indies ..... 2,156 
} | Sapa s ype + ean 2,269 
EHO wicks 145 
PE ED re ees 18,700 398 
EBiexes: ed _— 
OOS 6b sc icezsie gee 3,571,313 140,650 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the varieus United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports for August, 1928: 


. , To— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
New York ......... -+. 2,792,078 105,895 
Philadelphia ...... ee 446,884 |= «+: 
Baltimore ......... .e+ 215,640 114 
SE sv 3 sn ba cone . 116,711 34,641 

Be Add se 
Re errs 140,650 
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MILLFEED 
+ + 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Offerings of millfeed were 
exceedingly light last week, but demand 
was quiet. Sales were widely scattered. 
On Dec. 29, spring bran was quoted at 
$32.75@33.25 ton, hard winter bran 
$32.75@33, standard middlings $32.75@ 
33, flour middlings $35@36 and red dog 
$37@39. 

Milwaukee.—There was no demand for 
millfeed last week. Standard middlings 
and flour middlings declined $1@1.50, 
and spring bran 50c. Winter bran and 
red dog were unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: spring bran $32.50@33 ton; 
winter bran $32.75@83.50, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32.50, flour middlings 
$34.50@35 and red dog $36@41, in 100- 
Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 2 Year ago 
Bran ....+sseeeees $30.50@31.00 $.....@30.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.00@31.00 .....@30.00 


Flour middlings... 32.50@33.00 33.00@33.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@37.00 35.50@36.50 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
very dull last week. Sellers were not 
pushing buyers very hard. It is thought 
that stocks are low in most territories. 
Quotations, Dec. 29: soft winter bran 
$32@82.50 ton, hard winter bran $31.50 
@82, and gray shorts $33.50@384. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis—The feed market was 
abnormally quiet last week and, although 
local supplies did not increase, city bran 
could be bought at well under previous 
week’s levels. City mills, while holding 
their asking prices unchanged, acknowl- 
edge they are weak and have made sales 
at $1@2 ton less. In fact, one sale of 
city bran was reported at $32.50 ton, 
Chicago, or about $30, Minneapolis. 
Standard middlings can be bought at 50c 
@$1 under bran. There is a little spas- 
modic inquiry for February-March ship- 
ment, with sellers inclined to ask a pre- 
mium for these months. Mills are be- 
hind on deliveries of rye middlings, and 
claim to be sold ahead for two months 
on this grade. Prices: bran $31.50@32 
ton, standard middlings $31@31.50, flour 
middlings $38@34, red dog $38, wheat 
mixed feed $82.50@84.50, and rye mid- 
dlings $26@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Duluth—Mills reported less demand 
for millfeed last week, and general mar- 
ket conditions quiet. 


Great Falls—Demand for millfeed 
was active last week, and prices slightly 
easier. Quotations, Dec. 29, f.o.b., mill, 
carload lots, 100-lb sacks: middlings, $30 
ton; mixed feed, $29; bran, $29. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—It is said that interior 
mills are becoming embarrassed by large 
Stocks of millfeed that they have been 
accumulating in hope of higher prices 
after Jan. 1. City mills probably have 
no great stocks, but it is believed that 

y are having difficulty in- getting ship- 
ing directions. Quotations, Dec. 29: 
ran, $29.50@30 ton; brown shorts, 
$30.25@30.50; gray shorts, $31.25@31.50. 
Atchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed was 
dull last week, with a very light demand 
for immediate shipment, but with active 
bidding for deferred delivery. Bran 
sold freely on Dec. 29 at $30 ton and 
mill run bran at $31. Shorts were quot- 
ed at $81.50 for spot delivery; for de- 
ferred, bids were $2@2.50 over spot. 
Hutchinson. —Millfeed demand was 
slow last week, and considerable is ac- 
cumulating in storage. Quotations, Dec. 
29, basis Kansas City: bran, $31 ton; 
mill run, $82.50; gray shorts, $34. 
Omaha.—Wheat feeds were somewhat 
lower last week. Sales were moderately 
heavy. Quotations, Dec, 29: standard 


Dullness Continues in Feedstuffs 


EEDS in general have not yet recovered from the dullness induced by the 

holidays and the taking of inventories, and demand continues slow. The 

opinion seems to prevail that at least some increase in buying will occur 
soon, especially by mixers who have not fully covered their requirements for Jan- 
uary-March. No radical price revisions have occurred, although tendencies in many 
feeds are slightly downward. 

Millfeed—Buyers are showing no interest in bran and middlings at the mo- 
ment, and although some men in the trade are of the opinion that another couple 
of weeks will bring about a considerable improvement in this respect, others are 
inclined to be more bearish. The latter point out that with offerings freer there 
will have to be extensive buying on the part of mixers and others to absorb this 
production. Mills are reported to have comparatively little feed sold ahead. 
Prices remain fairly steady, however, although the view is expressed in some quar- 
ters that lower levels may expected. Others say that if corn goes up, feed 
prices will do likewise, and vice versa. The United States corn crop figure was 
revised downward in December, the total production in 1928 being approximately 
2,840,000,000 bus, compared with 2,763,000,000 in the previous year. 

Linseed Meal.—With mill production curtailed over the holidays, a somewhat 
tighter situation has developed in linseed meal. Buyers are anxious for deliveries 
on old orders. Resellers’ stocks are being cleaned up. New business, however, is 
rather quiet. Men in the trade foresee little change in the situation in the next 
few weeks. Production reports on the flax crop in the Northern Hemisphere 
have definitely established the fact that it will be considerably below last year’s. 
Interest centers on Argentina, shipments from which during the past year were 
some 1,000,000 bus less than in the previous similar period. 

Gluten Feed and Meal.—Price levels for gluten feed and meal are maintained 
at the advance of $3 ton reported a week ago. Not much business is being done. 
Manufacturers are pretty well booked ahead, and at present are not willing to 
contract to sell large amounts without due consideration. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Mixers have yet to contract for part of their January-March 
supplies, and for this reason the opinion is held in some quarters that the cotton- 
seed meal market is likely to show more strength by the middle of January. Senti- 
ment is pretty bearish in certain markets at the moment. Trade has been rather 
slack since the middle of December. Resellers are offering meal at about $1.50 
under mill prices. 

Screenings.—The screenings market, so far as track offerings are concerned, 
is somewhat inclined to weakness. Some sales are reported at $12.50 ton for stuff 
that sold at $15 a couple of weeks ago. Such sales are few, however, and $14.50 
is a more general price. Some men in the trade hold to the view that this is a 
good time to buy screenings, since the spread between this commodity and other 
feeds is considerably greater than a year ago, when screenings sold for as high as 
$32.50. Mixers are buying them daily, but sellers are somewhat reluctant to make 
large sales for deferred shipment. 

Meat Scraps and Tankage.—As anticipated last week, when the feeling was that 
price levels for meat scraps were too low, an advance of $5 has been made, bring- 
ing the quotation to $70 ton, car lots, at South St. Paul. Tankage prices remain 
unchanged at $65, however. Some men in the trade look for still higher prices, the 
view being that recent reductions were made only as a temporary measure to 


unload large quantities of scraps. 


Molasses.—The molasses market continues firm, with satisfactory demand re- 
ported. The price at New Orleans is 10%c gallon, f.o.b., and at Minneapolis $38.80 


ton, in barrels. 
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bran, $29.50 ton; pure bran, $30; wheat 
shorts, $30.50; gray shorts, $31; flour 
middlings, $33.50; red dog, $37.50; ton 
lots $3 more and mixed cars flour and 
feed 50c more. 

Oklahoma City.——Demand for millfeed 
slackened last week. Quotations, Dec. 
26: straight bran, $1.55 per 100 lbs; mill 
run, $1.65; shorts, $1.75. 

Salina.—Millfeed was dull last week, 
with mills running on short time. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 27, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$80@81 ton; mill run, $31@82; gray 
shorts, $32.50@34. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed was barely steady 
last week, with prices fractionally lower. 


The largest mill is selling freely at the - 


new level. Feed is being taken at the 
price asked. Production of soft wheat 
feeds is light. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, Dec. 28, at $35@35.50 ton, 
mixed feed $35.50 and middlings $35.50@ 
36. 


Evansville ——Millfeed strengthened last 
week, and prices remained firm. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 29: bran, $36 ton; mixed 
feed, $36.50; shorts, $37. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta—NMillfeeds were on a change- 
able price basis last week, bran being 
marked up about $1. Red dog was con- 
siderably lower. Quotations, Dec. 29, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 100-lb bags: pure 
winter wheat bran, $41 ton; white shorts, 
$47; gray shorts, $43@44; brown shorts, 
$41.50@42; red dog, $47@48.50. 

New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
local demand for millfeed last week, and 
prices declined. Exports were fair and 








3,852 sacks left this port for Latin 
America. Quotations, Dec. 27: wheat 
bran, $1.88 per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.03. 

Nashville——Millfeed was slower last 
week. Prices remained practically un- 
changed.: Quotations, Dec. 29: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $83@36 ton; . standard 
middlings, $86@40. 

Norfolk.—Feed business was about 
normal last week. Quotations, Dec. 28: 
red dog, $47@48 ton; flour middlings, 
$41@43; standard middlings, $37.50@38 ; 
standard brdn, $37@87.50. 

Memphis.—Few sales of millfeed were 
made last week, and prices were irregu- 
lar. Wheat bran was offered at $33 ton, 
gray shorts at $35.75@36.25, and red 


dog at $39. 
THE EAST 

Boston.—Millfeed was dull and inac- 
tive last week, with no material change 
in prices. Quotations, Dec. 29: spring 
bran, prompt or near-by shipment, 100- 
lb sacks, $39@39.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $39; soft winter bran, $39.50; 
standard middlings, $39@89.50; flour 
middlings, $45@45.50; mixed feed, $42 
@45.50; red dog, $47; stock feed, $42. 
There was some demand for Canadian 
pure bran and middlings for near-by 
shipment at $38.50 ton for bran and $88 
for middlings, in 100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore——Brans were firmer and 
red dog lower last week. Quotations, 
Dec. 29, basis all-rail shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $38.50@39 ton; soft 
winter bran, $38.50@39; standard mid- 
dlings, $38@38.50; flour middlings, $40; 
red dog, $42. 

Buffalo.—Millfeed was quiet last week 


and prices remained firm and unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec, 29: standard bran, 
$35.50 ton; pure bran, $36.50; middlings, 
$35.50; heavy mixed feeds, $40.50; flour 
middlings, $39; red dog, $42.50. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed last week was 
in moderate request and steady. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 29, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $39@40 ton; hard winter 
bran, $39@40; pure bran, $41; soft win- 
ter bran, $41@42; standard middlings, 
$39.50@40.50; flour middlings, $40@43; 
red dog, $45.50@46.50. 


Pitisburgh.—Millfeed was quiet last 
week, with offerings rather liberal. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 29: standard middlings, 
$36.75@37.50 ton; flour middlings, $39@ 
40.50; spring wheat bran, $36.75@37.50; 
red dog, $41@43. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Millfeed was dor- 
mant last week, with demand limited to 
immediate requirements. Quotations, 
Dec. 28, basis carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Kansas bran, $41@42 ton; Idaho 
blended mill run, $35@386; Idaho white 
mill run, $36.50@37; Idaho red mill run, 
$34@85; northern white bran and mill 
run, $36@37; northern red and stand- 
ard mill run, $33.50@34; shorts, $36@ 
37; middlings, $42@43; Montana mill 
run, $34@85; Montana bran, $35.50@36; 
low grade flour, $44@45. 


Seattle—NMillfeed shows little change 
from a week ago. If anything the tone 
is easier, but the general feeling is that 
prices should advance. Some Montana 
millfeed has been offered in this market 
recently by resellers, eastern mills find- 
ing it to their advantage to sell to the 
East and Southeast. Coast mills are 
grinding to capacity. 

Ogden.—Millfeed demand was steady 
last week, especially from intermountain 
states. Prices were advanced $1 for 
bran and mill run shipments to Califor- 
nia and to southeastern states. 
tions, Dec. 29, to California dealers: red 
bran and mill run $34.50@35.50 ton, 
blended bran and mill run $386@37, white 
bran and mill run $37@38, and middlings 
$45@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and 
mill run $30, blended bran and mill run 
$31, white bran and mill run $33, and 
middlings $40@41, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. To southeastern dealers: red bran 
and mill run $34.75@35.25, blended bran 
and mill run $36@387, and white bran 
and mill run $87.25@388.25, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Missis- 
sippi River common points. 


Portland.—Millfeed trading was slow- 
er last week, and prices were inclined to 
ease off. Mill run was quoted, Dec. 29, 
in straight cars at $29 ton, middlings at 
$44, rolled oats at $42, rolled barley at 
$40, and cracked corn at $41. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—Demand was well sus- 
tained for both-bran and shorts last 
week, and prices remained firm. Mills 
reported that stocks were not accumu- 
lating anywhere. Quotations, Dec. 29: 
Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; 
Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31; British 
Columbia, bran $29@81, shorts $31@33; 
on” Coast, bran $32@34, shorts $34 

36. 

Toronto.—Shorts and middlings were 
abundant last week, and exceeded the 
demand.- Bran was not so plentiful. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: bran $35 ton, shorts $35 and 
middlings $38, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points, net cash terms. 


Montreal_—Farmers are using what- 
ever millfeed they have in stock, and 
demand is poor. Millers have reduced 
the price of shorts to the level of bran, 
and middlings are now only $3 ton above 
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the latter. The millfeed surplus is small. 
Prices were unchanged last week. Quo- 
tations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
ints, Dec. 27: bran, $35.25 ton; shorts, 
5.25; middlings, $38.25. At Fort Wil- 
liam, in jutes: bran, $27; shorts, $27; 
middlings, $30. 


MIXED FEED 


Atlanta.—Little but current demand 
was reported for mixed feed last week. 
Prices were stable. Quotations, Dec. 29, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: horse feed, 90 per cent 
grain $46.50 ton, 60 per cent $43.50, 25 
per cent $37.50; best _ chicken feed 
$52@52.50, lower grades $44.50@45; 20 
per cent dairy feed $55.50@56, 16 per 
cent $40@40.50. 

Memphis.—Mixed feed output by local 
mills was limited last week. Stocks were 
light. 

Nashville—Sales of mixed feed were 
light last week. Quotations, Dec. 29: 
dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville 
mills, $37@52 ton; poultry scratch feeds, 
$40.50@48; poultry mash feeds, $54@72; 
horse feeds, $35.50@42. 

Evansville—Demand for mixed feeds 
was good last week. Quotations, Dec. 
29: dairy feeds, $39 ton; horse feeds, 
$36; scratch feeds, $50; mash feeds, $56. 

St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feed 
was better last week. Prices unchanged. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Dec. 29, at $51.50 ton, high grade horse 
feed $45.50, and scratch feed $44.50. 

Chicago.—Mixed feeds were slow last 
week. On Dec. 29, 24 per cent dairy 
feeds were quoted at $47.50@49 ton, 
sacks, Chicago, scratch feeds $40@42, 
and mash feeds $58@61. 

Montreal.—Mixed feeds were compara- 
tively active last week, and prices firm. 
Quotations, Dec. 27, car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points: barley meal, $42.25 
ton; oat moulee, $46.25; mixed moulee, 
$46.25, 

Toronto.—Sales of mixed feed were 

. light at unchanged prices last week. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 29: oat chop $46 ton, oat 
and barley chop $47, crushed oats $44, 
corn meal $48, feed wheat $46, oat feed 
$26, chick feed $66, mixed car lots, net 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—An indifferent demand 
exists for screenings, except for light- 
weight, chaffy stuff, which is very scarce 
and wanted by mixers. This variety, in 
consequence, is high in comparison with 
other grades. Offerings generally are 
light. Elevator dust and oat clips are 
quoted at $10@10.50 ton; grinding 
screenings, 25@30 Ibs per bu, $11@12; 
heavy seed screenings, $12@13; flaxseed 
screenings, $13@14. 

Duluth—Practically no business was 
done in screenings last week. 


Winnipeg—A moderate demand exist- 
ed for screenings last week, and prices 
were steady. Quotations, Dec. 29: shut- 
offs, $4 ton; standard recleaned, $19. 


Toronto.—Odd cars of screenings in 
Bay port positions were offered last 
week, without attracting much attention. 
The price was unchanged. On Dec. 29 
recleaned standard screenings were quot- 
ed at $25 ton, track, Bay ports. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was slow last week, and prices 
steady. Exports of meal and cake were 
negligible. Cotton Exchange quotations, 
Dec. 27: 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $46 
@46.50 ton; hulls, sound quality, $11.50 
@12, delivered. 

Atlania.—Mills and brokers booked 
few orders for cottonseed meal or hulls 
last week. Quotations, Dec. 29, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, $46 ton for 8 per cent am- 
monia, and $41@41.50 for 7 per cent; 
cottonseed hulls, sacked $16@17, bulk 
$13@14. Mississippi mills asked $45 ton 
for 8 per cent, f.o.b., and Alabama mills 
$45.50@46. 

Evansville—Cottonseed meal was 
steady last week, with fair demand. 
Quotation, Dec. 29, $54 ton. 

Kansas City.—There was a good in- 
quiry for cottonseed meal last week, but 
sales were light. Resellers were active. 
Quotation, Dec. 29, $50.90 ton. 


Memphis.—Cottonseed meal quotations 
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declined slightly last week, 41 per cent 
being quoted at $45 ton. Hulls were 
steady at $10 for loose. 


Chicago.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was quiet last week. On Dec. 29 it was 
quoted at $52@52.50 ton, sacks, Chicago, 
for 43 per cent, and $49@49.50 for 41 
per cent. 

Philadelphia.—With light offerings and 
a moderate demand, prices of cottonseed 
meal last week advanced 50c. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 29: 43 per cent, $57 ton; 41 
per cent, $53.50@54. 

Milwatkee.—Cottonseed meal was un- 
changed last week. Quotation, Dec. 29, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42@52.80 ton. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal was quiet 
last week, and was quoted at $51.50 ton 
for 41 per cent, and $54.50 for 43 per 
cent, Buffalo, on Dec. 29. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal was firm last 
week, and advanced 50c. Quotation, 
Dec. 29: $49.25@56.75 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 


Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed oil meal sales 
were light last week, consumers being 
well supplied. On Dec. 29, 41 per cent 
protein was quoted at $49.70 ton. 


HOMINY FEED 

Memphis.—Inquiry for hominy feed 
was a little better last week. Corn bran 
was firm at $37@38 ton, with hominy 
feed 50c more. 

Atlanta.—Offerings of hominy feed 
were light last week, few mills being 
able to fill orders for other than cur- 
rent wants. Prices averaged $41@42 ton, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, on Dec. 29. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for hom- 
iny feed was fair last week, and prices 
advanced. Offerings were light, and ex- 
ports improved. Quotation, Dec. 27, 
$2.08 per 100 Ibs. 

Omaha.—Hominy feed declined $1 last 
week, with demand fairly good. Quo- 
tations: white, $33 ton; yellow, $33. 

Nashville—Demand for hominy feed 
was ‘quiet last week. Quotation, Dec. 
29, $39 ton. 

Evansville. — Unseasonably warm 
weather has added dullness to hominy 
feed. Prices remained generally un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Dec. 
29: flake, $3.10 per 100 lbs; pearl, $2.30; 
cracked, $2.30; grits, $2.30. 

Chicago.—There was little change in 
hominy feed last week. Offerings were 


light, and demand dull. On Dec. 29 it 
was quoted at $35.50@36 ton, sacks, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee—Hominy feed last week 
closed $1 higher. Quotation, Dec. 29, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34.50@35 ton. 


Buffalo—White and yellow hominy 
feed continued tight last week. There 
was no yellow offered, and only a little 
white at $40.30 ton, sacked, Buffalo. 


Baltimore-——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was unchanged in price 
last week, but a fairly good seller at 
$39 ton in 100-lb sacks for prompt de- 
livery. 

Boston.—Demand for hominy feed was 
poor last week, with liberal offerings 
and an easier market. Buffalo shippers 
offered, Dec. 29, for January shipment, 
at $48 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed last week 
was in moderate request and steady. 
Quotation, Dec. 29, $43.50@44.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Atlanta.—Alfalfa meal was quiet last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 29, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 1 meal, $38.50@39 ton; No. 2, 
$35.50@36. 


Memphis.—There was a fairly good in- 
quiry for alfalfa meal last week, with 
offerings scarce and prices firm. No, 1 
medium was quoted, Dec. 29, at $32.50 
@33 ton, and No. 2 at $30. 

Omaha.—Alfalfa meal was steady last 
week and in moderately active demand. 
Quotations, Dec. 29: medium ground 
choice, $31.50 ton; No. 1, $28.50; No. 
2, $25. 

St. Louis—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Dec. 29, in second-hand sacks: No. 2, 
$28 ton; No. 1, $32.50; choice, $34.50. 

Chicago.—Alfalfa meal was dull last 
week. On Dec. 29, No. 1 was quoted at 
$31.50 ton, sacks, Chicago, and No. 2 at 
$28@28.50. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Atlanta.—Some orders for gluten feed 
and meal were reported by brokers last 
week, but many mills are sold so far 
ahead they can give no assurance when 
deliveries can be made. Sacked meal 
was quoted up to $60 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
Dec. 29, and feed $49@50. 


Milwaukee.—Gluten feed and gluten 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Wednesday, Jan. 2, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Dertns WOGM cc ccecevesin $32.75 @33.25 $30.00@32.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $38.50@39.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 32.75@33.00 .....@..... 29.50@30.00 31.50@32.00 


Soft winter bran ....... ..... 


30.00 @31.50 30.25@30.50 


32.00@32.50 38.50@39.00 


Standard middlings* ... veeee@..... 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00@36.00 32.50 @33.00 31.25@31.50 33.50@34.00 .....@40.00 
WOE GOD ciewcsdvscvvers 37.00@39.00 34.00 @36.00 cece se Deccce § ceceeQDocces seve. QE8.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Settee BOG «0.060 ce cviees G. sree @35.50 $39.00 @40.00 $39.00@39.50 $38.00@89.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 39.00 @40.00 o+e+-@39.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... ace 41.00 @42.00 -++++@39.50 38.50@39.50 33.00@35.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@35.50 39.50 @40.50 39.00@39.50 37.00@38.00 36.00@40.00 
eo Be ae ee re @39.00 40.00 @43.00 45.00@45.50 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
En WE 9.6 65520.0%8 646095: a enue @42.50 45.50 @46.50 «eee @47.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
(i... Seer re, @35. $.....@35.00 «++» @38.00 
ii) | METEOR Te ee @ 28.00 @30.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Dec. 31, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
Pare, $30.00 $30.00@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 30.50 30.50@31.00 
Middlings ............ F 30.00 @30.50 
Flour middlings . . . 32.00 @33.50 
ee. GEE .casnccer 34.00 @38.50 
8 Freee . 31.50 @32.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 56.00@56.50 
REC Es re 39.50 39.00@39.50 
Middlings® ........... 38.50 39.00@39.50 
EE  éwln cn bcur eve 47.00 43.00@45.00 

Duluth— 

BOM occ teas cess ccvcve 30.50 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ............ 30.50 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.50 32.00@32.50 
BO TI 5 a Ce OT Tek 39.00 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
a To RTT 32.00 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 32.50@33.00 
Gray shorts .......... 34.50 34.50@35.50 
Pee 14.00 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 32.00 33.00@34.00 
Buffalo— 
PUTO BEAM 6. cwcccceces 37.00 34.50@35.00 
) . MOTE T CTE Tee 36.00 34.25@34.50 
Standard middlings ... 36.00 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 37.00@38.00 
Med GOP ces. sovecccs 42.50 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 37.00 37.00@37.50 
GEE SROME ccc ccccsceces 47.50 58.50@59.00 
*Boston. tChicago. 





Kansas City— 1927 1928 
WED WON sees cvecesss $30.50 $30.00@30.50 
ERT EEE LEE 30.00 29.50@30.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 31.00@32.00 
Oe er 34.00 32.00@33.50 
ok ere 37.50 38.00@40.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter bran ......... 39.50 38.50@39.00 
PRPS DEBS wecccccesccs 39.00 38.00@38.50 
BE WO oc ciccsces 38.50 37.50@38.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.50 37.00@38.00 
TOE) GOR ois» bs 0'\0 0 0s 010 47.00 43.00@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 46.00 39.00@43.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wenter’ DAR fi ciccess 32.75 @33.50 
SE 06.40 VUdH 08408 be 08 32.50@33.00 
Middlings ....... 31.50@32.50 
Flour middlings . 34.50@35.00 
Red dog ........ 36.00 @ 41.00 
RPP ee 28.00 @ 28.50 
Cottonseed meal 42.00 @52.80 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 36.00 41.00@42.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 44.00 42.00@42.50 

Gluten feed ............ 36.20 .....@42.65 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail, 
$8.30 





Minneapolis $9.10 
DeIBER . cccwccecer. oi ao 9.10 
ee ° wend 7.50 
Kansas City ...........- 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ...........6- 5.70 6.50 
BURRIS ccccccsccccccces cone 4.70 
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meal both advanced $3 last week, and 
were hard to get, as mills are well sold 
ahead. Quotations, Dec. 29, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee: gluten feed, $42.65 ton; gluten 
meal, $54.65. 


Boston.—There were only limited of- 
ferings of gluten meal last week. Ship- 
pers have sold their output through 
January. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed and meal last 
week were scarce, upward and in ex- 
cellent demand, the former being held 
strongly at $48.55 ton and the latter at 
$60.55, in 100-lb sacks, with most mills 
30 days oversold and out of the market, 


Buffalo.—Gluten feed mills are out of 
the market until January, while no of- 
ferings for February have as yet ap- 
peared. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk was quiet 
last week, with shipping directions fair- 
ly good. On Dec. 29 it was quoted at 
6%@7c-lb, car lots, Chicago, and 74@ 
7%e, lel. 

Kansas City.—There was some inquiry 
last week for car lots of dried butter- 
milk, but prices remained unchanged. 
Some was worked for export. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 29: car lots, 6%c lb; lel, 
6%c. 

Evansville——Although there were no 
large buyers of dried buttermilk last 
week, there was a continued demand 
from the small trade. Prices remained 
steady. On Dec. 29, semisolid, in barrel 
lots, was quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 

St. Paul—Dried buttermilk was in 
better demand last week. Quotations, 
Jan. 2: car lots, 7c lb; lel, TYec. 


HAY 


Atlanta—There was a brisk demand 
for fancy dairy alfalfa hay last week, 
and prices continued strong at $38 ton 
for No. 1, f.o.b., Atlanta, on Dec. 29; 
No. 2, about $36. Timothy prices were 
unchanged at $24 for No. 1, $22 for No. 
2 and about $20 for No. 3. 


Philadelphia—Hay was more freely 
offered last week, and practically was of 
the under grades, which were dull. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 29: No. 2 timothy $17.50 
@18 ton, No. 3 $15@15.50; No. 1 clover 
mixed $16@17, No. 2 $14@15. 


Toronto.—Oatmeal business was ex- 
tremely light last week, and prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 29: rolled 
oats $7.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c bbl for cash; straight cars, 
delivered on track, $7; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal_—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal was quiet last week. Prices 
were unchanged, on Dec. 27, basis $3.60 
per 90-lb jute bag, delivered to whole- 
sale grocers. 


Winnipeg—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
were in good demand last week, but 
nothing was done in export. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: rolled oats in 80-lb bags, $3.40; 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 25.per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Chicago.—Oat products were in light 
demand last week. On Dec. 29, rolled 
oats were quoted at $2.35 per 90-Ib sacks, 
and oatmeal at $2.60 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston—There was a good demand 
for rolled oatmeal last week, with the 
market a shade lower at $2.85, cut and 
ground being quoted, Dec. 29, at $3.13, 
all in 90-Ib sacks. 

Buffalo—Oatmeal was quoted at %, 
Buffalo, Dec. 29, with near-by offerings 
5c more. Demand was light. 

Philadelphia.—There was not much do- 
ing in oatmeal last week, and the market 
was unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 29: 
ground, $3.25 per 100-Ib jute sack; rolled, 
$3 per 90-lb jute sack. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled dats were quoted 
on Jan. 2 at $2.45 per 90 lbs. 

oo 


The Spanish government has increased 
to 50 per cent the proportion of foreig? 
wheat which may mixed with home 
grown wheat for milling purposes. 
former limit was 30 per cent.. 
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Atlanta.—Corn prices have advanced 
about 8@4c bu the past two weeks. 

rgia corn is hard to obtain, and 
there is but little Tennessee on this mar- 
ket. Quotations, Dec. 29, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 2 white western corn, with 
pill, $1.10@1.11 bu, No. 8 white $1.08@ 
1,09; No. 2 yellow $1.09@1.10, No. 3 
yellow $1.07@1.08. These prices are 
pulk; sacked corn, 4c bu more. Sacked 
Tennessee red cob, $1.18 bu. 


New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was only fair last week, but export call 
improved. Exports were 147,056 bus, 
most of which went to Europe. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 27: No. 2 yellow $1.08 bu, 
No. 3 $1.06; No. 2 white $1.08, No. 3 
$1.06 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.10 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.40; standard meal, $2.30; grits, 
$2.40. 


Memphis.—Cream meal is not offered 
under $4 bbl, basis 24’s, while some mills 
ask $4.25. Stocks are very light. There 
is so little home corn in the cotton belt 
that practically everything must come 
from other sections. On Dec. 29 No. 2 
white sold at 95c bu, and No. 3 white 
at 92c. 


Nashville——Corn goods were quiet but 
firm last week. Quotations, Dec. 29: 
corn, No. 2 white 99c@$1 bu, No. 3 white 
9@97c; No. 2 yellow 99c@$l1, No. 3 
yellow 96@97c; degerminated cream 
meal, paper or cotton bags, $2.23 per 
100 Ibs. 


Kansas City.—There was a good de- 
mand for corn last week, with fair of- 
ferings. Quotations, Dec. 29: white corn, 
No. 2 80@8lc bu, No. 3 773,@79c, No. 
4 75Y,@77c; yellow corn, No. 2 80@ 
8le, No. 3 783%,@79c, No. 4 75@77c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 7914,@80'%4c, No. 8 
11¥,@784,c, No. 4 743, @77c. 


St. Lowis—There was a fair demand 
for low grade corn from industries and 
elevators last week, but No. 3 yellow 
met a very limited inquiry. Receipts 
were 461 cars. Cash prices, Dec. 29: No. 
5 corn, 79c bu; No. 3 yellow 83%,c, No. 4 
yellow 814,@82c, No. 5 yellow 791,4¢. 
Standard meal was quoted at $2.05 and 
— meal at $2.15 per 100 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, 


Chicago.—Cash corn receipts last week 
were light. It is claimed that outside 
points are overbidding Chicago. Ship- 
ping demand fair, with 100,000 bus re- 
ported sold for export Dec. 29. No. 4 
mixed sold at 82@82%c bu, No. 5 mixed 
19%@80c, No. 6 mixed 78c; No. 4 yellow 
82@83c, No. 5 yellow 80@8lc, No. 6 yel- 
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low 78@79¥ec; No. 4 white 824%2,@82%c¢, 
No. 5 79%@80c; sample grade, 72@ 
75¥%,c. Prices on corn goods were ad- 
vanced, but demand was not very ac- 
tive. On Dec. 29, corn flour was quoted 
at $2.40 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.20, 
cream meal $2.20, and hominy $2.20. 


Evansville—Corn mills worked day 
shift only last week, but were rushed to 
supply the demand. Quotations, Dec. 
29: corn, 95c bu; cream corn meal, $2.65; 
cracked corn, $2.30; feed meal, $2.30; 
corn bran, $1.75. 


Milwaukee.—Receipts of corn last week 
were 495 cars against 420 the previous 
week and 433 a year ago. Corn meal 
was firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 29: No. 4 yellow, 81@82%,c bu; No. 
4 white, 81@82¥%,c; No. 4 mixed, 80% 
@82c. Meal was quoted at $1.75 per 
100 Ibs. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 29 
was 7842@8lc; the closing price on Dec. 
31 was 79@8lc. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 2 at $4.90 
@5 per 100 lbs, and yellow at $4.90@5. 


Minneapolis.—A brisk demand was re- 
ported throughout last week for the lib- 
eral offerings of good quality corn, so 
that prices held firm. No. 3 yellow is 
quoted at 11@10c bu under Chicago 
May, No. 4 yellow 14@12%c under, and 
No. 5: yellow 17@15c under. Shippers, 
elevators and grinders are buying. 


Baltimore.—Corn last week was fairly 
salable, No. 2 spot and December closing 
at 98%c. Arrivals were 395,286 bus, 
388,710 by rail and 6,576 by boat. Clos- 
ing prices, Dec. 29: No. 2 spot and 
December (export), 981,c bu; domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, $1. Cob corn was 
in better demand at $4.80@4.85 bbl. 
Corn meal and hominy were unchanged, 
the former at $2.20@2.25, and the latter 
at $2.30@2.35, per 100 lbs. 


Pittsburgh.—There was a fair volume 
of business in corn and corn products 
last week. Offerings were ample. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 29: No. 2 yellow corn, 
Shelled, 98@99c bu; No. 3. yellow, 
shelled, 96@97c; kiln-dried yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.75@2.80 per 100 
Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Corn last week closed 
quiet at a net advance of 4c. On Dec. 
29, car lots of export No. 3 yellow were 
quoted at 95%,c bu. Corn goods were 
quiet. Fancy kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal in 100-lb sacks were quoted, Dec. 
29, at $2.45. 

Boston.—There was no gluten feed of- 
fered for shipment last week and no 
quotations were available. Granulated 
and bolted yellow corn meal were quoted 
at $2.65, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.15, all in 100-lb sacks. Corn 


quotations, Dec. 29: No. 2 yellow, ship- 
ment all-rail, $1.07@1.09 bu; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.05@1.06. 


San Francisco— Demand for corn was 
good last week. Quotations, Dec. 28, 
basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, $1.95, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $2.25, sacked; California milo, $1.90, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $1.75, bulk; 
No. 2 Kafir, $1.70, bulk. 


Buffalo.—Receipts of corn last week 
were 256 cars. There was very little 
inquiry. Mills were behind on shipments 
of corn meal. New domestic and ex- 
port business was brisk. On Dec. 29, it 
was quoted at $2.25, Buffalo. 


Toronto.—Corn trading was compara- 
tively light last week, but the price ad- 
vanced Ic. On Dec. 29 No. 3 American 
corn was quoted at 971,c bu, delivered, 
Toronto. 


FLAXSEED 8s, PRODUCTS | 


— — yw 





Duluth.—A few operators indicated in- 
terest in the flaxseed futures market last 
week. December was neglected, most of 
the limited business being in May. The 
trend was upward. Cash No. 1 spot was 
quoted 4c under to le over May. 


Minneapolis.—There was a fair de- 
mand for linseed meal last week, and 
prices declined 50c. Shipping directions 
continued in very good volume. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 2, $57.50 ton. The export 
market was fairly active, with cake 
priced at $47.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track Dec.. May 


Dec. 25... Holiday 
Dec. 26...$2.38% 2.38% 2.37% 2.35 2.40 





Dec. 27... 2.38% 2.38% 2.37 2.35 2.40 
Dec. 28... 2.37 2.37 2.36% 2.35% 2.39% 
Dec, 29... 2.34% 2.34% 2.35 2.34% 2.38 
Dec. 31... 2.35% 2.35% 2.35% 2.33% 2.38% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 29, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis ... 8,768 9,750 2,454 1,715 
Duluth ........ 4,418 7,024 4,353 7,042 
Totals ...... 13,186 16,774 6,807 8,757 


Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal was steady last week and prices 
firm. Mills are carrying very light 
stocks. Quotations, Dec. 29: oil cake in 
bags, $51 ton; meal in new bags $53, and 
in seconds $52. Flaxseed trading was 
not large, but the December future dis- 
played strength. No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed closed, Dec. 29, at $1.91% bu, 
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basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal was in slow 
demand last week, and declined $1. On 
Dec. 29 it was quoted, in second-hand 
bags, at $57.50 ton, f.o.b., mill points, 

Chicago.—Linseed meal continued firm 
last week, with demand fair. On Dec. 
29 it was quoted at $58.50@59 ton, sacks, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City.—There was little demand 
for linseed meal last week, as prices 
were considered too high. Offerings were 
light. Quotation, Dec. 29, $60.30 ton. 

Evansville——There was little change in 
linseed meal last week. Demand was 
fair and prices firm. Quotation, Dec. 
29, f.o.b., Evansville, $64 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal was un- 
changed last week. Buyers were not in- 
terested. Quotation, Dec. 29, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $58@58.50 ton. 


Boston.—Demand for linseed meal was 
slow last week, with liberal offerings for 
shipment and the market barely steady. 
Shippers quoted, Dec. 29, at $61.50@64 
ton, prompt shipment, 100-lb sacks. Some 
resellers were shading these prices. 

Buffalo.—Resellers last week quoted 
linseed meal at $58.50, Buffalo, and mills 
at $59. Demand was light. 

Pitisburgh.—Very little linseed meal 
changed hands last week. Quotation, 
Dec. 29, $61.20 ton. 


[Tae Buckwheat MARKET | 








Toronto.—There was little change in 
buckwheat last week, although demand 
was slower. On Dec. 29 good quality 
was quoted at 86@90c bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 

Buffalo—Rail receipts of buckwheat 
were limited to one car last week, and 
there was practically no market. 

Pittsburgh—Buckwheat offerings last 
week were ample for the light demand. 
Quotation, Dec. 29, $3.25@3.50 in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour last 
week sold slowly at unchanged prices. 
Quotation, Dec. 29, $3.75 per 98-lb cot- 
ton sack. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was no change in feed- 
ing tankage last week. Quotations, Dec. 
29: 60 per cent protein, $70 ton; meat 
and bone scraps, $65. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee. — Brewers’ dried grains 
were in good demand last week. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 29, f.o.b., Milwaukee, #41@ 
42.50 ton. 
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World Trade 


By Felix 


WING to the many new uses that 
are constantly being found for 
vegetable oils and the ever in- 

creasing popularity of oil cake and meal 
as a stock feed, oil seeds are year by 
year assuming a more important place 
in trade, world production for the year 
1926 having been approximately 35,900,- 
000 short tons, of which about one third 
was exported from the country where it 
was grown, either in the form of seed 
or as oil and oil cake and meal. Cotton- 
seed is by far the most important of all 
oil seeds, world production in 1926 hav- 
ing been nearly 14,000,000 short tons, or 
about 40 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of all oil seeds. Other oil seeds in 
the order of their relative importance are 
sesame seed, flaxseed and soy beans 
(peanuts not being considered, as a com- 
paratively small proportion of them are 
crushed). Soy beans are of Asiatic 
origin, and have been raised in China 
for many centuries. That country is still 
the chief source of supply, and they 
play an important part in China’s foreign 
trade. Manchuria is the great producing 
area, about 40 per cent of China’s total 
crop being grown in that province. 

Exports of soy beans and their by- 
products from China the past eight years 
have been as follows (in thousand 
pounds): 1920, 4,188,124; 1921, 4,704,253; 
1922, 5,107,334; 1923, 6,048,286; 1924, 6,- 
563,187; 1925, 5,824,296; 1926, 6,877,302; 
1927, 7,576,493. 

The soy bean was introduced into the 
United States as early as 1804, and for 
several decades was regarded more as a 
botanical curiosity than as a plant of 
economic importance. With the export- 
ing from Asia of new varieties, the soy 
bean has assumed great importance and 
offers . far-reaching possibilities to the 
future agriculture of this country. A 

short ton (3342 bus) produces about 240 
lbs oil when crushed, and 1,620 lbs cake 
or meal, the remaining 140 lbs being 
invisible waste, mostly moisture thrown 
off in the process of manufacturing. 
Soy beans bring the highest price for 
seed and for canning and other food 
purposes, and least for crushing, so that 
with the limited supply of homegrown 
beans available, it is only after other 
demands are met that mills are able to 
buy. In spite of this, however, cotton 
oil mills are active in promoting the 
growth of soy beans, as it gives them an 
opportunity to use their plants for long- 
er seasons than by depending entirely on 
cottonseed, no additional equipment be- 
ing required. 

Soy beans were first used for the pro- 
duction of oil and meal in the United 
States in 1910, imported seed being used. 
According to Dr. W. J. Morse, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, American grown seeds were first 
used in 1915 by cottonseed oil mills in 
North Carolina. The production in this 
country has increased rapidly in recent 
years. While no accurate figures are 
available previous to 1924, it is estimated 
that in 1917 only about 1,000,000 bus 
were produced for seed. In 1924 pro- 
duction had increased to 5,190,000 bus, 
the succeeding years being as follows: 
1925, 5,181,000 bus; 1926, 6,063,000; 1927, 
7,925,000; 1928 (estimated), 8,052,000. 
These figures do not include beans grown 
as a forage crop. 

The increase has been the most marked 
in Illinois, production in that state since 
1919 having been as follows: 1919, 30,000 
bus; 1920, 46,000; 1921, 167,000; 1922, 
812,000; 1923, 1,288,000; 1924, 1,380,000; 
1925, 1,850,000; 1926, 1,750,000; 1927, 2,- 
405,000; 1928 (estimated), 2,650,000. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in Soy Beans 
T. Pope 


Regardless of the fact that produc- 
tion has increased so rapidly, it has not 
kept pace with the demand, and the 
United States still is a large importer, 
not only of the beans but of the cake 
and oil, imports of cake and meal for 
the first nine months of 1928 having been 
approximately 40,000 short tons. The fol- 
lowing table shows imports of oil, oil 
cake and meal, and beans, for a series 


of years: 
Fiscal years 
ended Soy bean Soy bean Soy 
June 30— oil, Ibs cake, lbs beans, lbs 
1948 ...00 28,021,282 3,416,068 = .ccccs 
1913..... 12,340,185 7,004,808  ...04- 
10246...06 16,360,452 3,163,260 1,929,435 
1916..... 19,206,521 5,975,592 3,837,865 
1916..... 98,119,695 10,468,001 3,003,065 
1917..... 162,690,235 11,760,935 6,344,334 
1918..... 336,824,646 586,820 31,812,997 
Calendar years— 
1918..... 335,984,148 78,370 1,433,349 
1919..... 195,808,421 16,988,787 4,368,780 
1920..... 112,213,750 24,473,132 3,136,850 
2982.0 c00 17,282,967 10,637,420 3,946,173 
1922..... 17,294,094 4,282,420 38,536,807 
1923..... 41,679,110 31,223,638 3,648,243 
1924..... 9,125,158 47,084,672 4,184,120 
1926..... 19,492,900 27,801,936 8,811,897 
1926..... 30,711,687 42,869,187 3,727,628 
1927..... 14,914,792 63,950,898 4,204,268 
1928* 10,862,718 79,155,776 3,415,885 


*Nine months only. 


Soy bean oil is perhaps one of the 
most versatile of the varieties of vege- 
table oils in world commerce today. Its 
most extensive use as an edible oil is in 
the manufacture of lard compound and 
oleomargarine, and a small amount in 
salad oil. In addition to its uses as an 
edible product it has the properties of 
a drying oil which lends itself to the 
paint and varnish industry, the soap 
kettle, and the manufacture of linoleum 
and oilcloth, while small quantities are 
used for illuminating and lubricating 
purposes in its native country. 

Soy bean oil is obtained by two meth- 
ods: pressure and solvent. The former 
produces the better grade products, oil 
and cake. The oil content of soy beans 
ranges from 12 to 23 per cent, depend- 
ing on the locality of production and the 
efficiency of the presses. Many of the 
mills in China and Manchuria are so 
primitive as to get only about 8 to 10 per 
cent of oil. 

Owing to its high protein content, 
ranging from 46 to 52 per cent and from 
5 to 8 per cent oil, soy bean meal is in 
great demand as cattle feed, and com- 
mands a considerably higher price than 
either cottonseed meal or linseed meal. 
The following table shows prices at Port- 
land, Oregon, over a term of years: 


1924— Ton December ....$58.00 
June 10 ...... $51.00 1927— 
July 22 ...... 63.00 Jan. 1 ....... 58.00 
Bee, BD cscwss 64.00 February ..... 58.00 
Dept. 2 cccecves 56.00 March ........ 58.00 
Wee. BO ccccsce 56.00 April ......... 58.00 

1925— MAY cccccccess 57.00 
Jam. 6 ccccces 56.00 June .........- 57.00 
April 21 ...... 64.00 July .......... 58.00 
TORO BO cccccece 56.00 August ....... 58.00 
Oct. 30 ....... 57.00 September .... 58.00 
Dec. 33 .cccces 59.00 October ....... 59.00 

1926— November .... 60.00 
TOR. BG ncccsces 59.00 December ..... 59.00 
Pee. 26 .cccoce 58.00 1928— 
March 2 ...... 66.00 January ...... 59.00 
Mary BA .ccccse 58.00 February ..... 58.00 
SURO I wccccces 69.00 March ........ 57.00 
OU 4&2 cccscces 69.00 April ......... 57.00 
BOS. 2 ccccacde 58.00 May .......06- 57.00 
September .... 57.00 Jume .........+ 58.00 
October ...... 6.00 
November .. 57.00 


In Asiatic countries, especially China 
and Japan, the soy bean is largely used 
as a human food, being second only to 
rice in its importance in this connection. 

Imports of soy bean oil into the Unit- 
ed States fluctuate, and at present are 
extremely small, compared with the pe- 
riod during and immediately following 
the World War, when so much shipping 
was diverted from European trade. An 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SOY BEAN OIL BY 


THE UNITED STATES 
(In pounds, 000’s omitted in all figures) 


——Production——, -—Consumption*——, otal 
Crude Refined Crude Refined Importst Exportst 
BORE. cc acicesscce 3,088 5,681 10,686 3,602 14,915 5,44 
Se 2,645 7,253 17,033 9,766 30,712 1,567 
BOE s Se ccscccces 2,520 11,329 5,501 19,493 520 
BORG. cccccccever 950 1,797 10,749 5,882 9,126 2,264 
aren 1,404 2,568 19,341 6,762 41,679 1,356 
Pee 7 3,218 17,570 4,601 17,294 2,458 
0 eer 0 5,656 28,822 10,627 17,283 1,944 
Be oncnesdece 0 64,625 120,084 36,525 112,214 43,512 
BEM s oc cccvcvece 0 149,048 224,635 106,781 195,808 $27,715 
*Source: Bureau of the Census. {Statistical abstract of United States. tJuly 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1919. Imports and exports include both crude and refined. 


accompanying table shows the extent of 

this industry in the United States. 

IMPORTS OF SOY BEANS AND OIL INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


-— Soya beans, -—Soya bean oll—, 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 


1927. 4,189,168 162,642 14,914,792 $87,747 
1926. 3,727,628 148,099 30,711,687 2,160,923 
1925. 3,811,897 150,780 19,492,900 1,507,219 
1924. 4,184,120 152,579 9,125,158 623,798 
1923. 3,648,243 147,559 41,679,110 2,680,200 
1922. 3,536,807 145,075 17,294,094 1,013,173 
1921. 38,946,173 136,760 17,282,967 700,833 
1920. 3,136,850 180,759 112,213,760 13,721,422 
1919. 4,368,780 201,496 195,808,421 24,019,226 
1918. 1,433,349 111,818 335,984,148 38,454,730 
Source: “‘Commerce and Navigation.” 


oo 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1928 and 1927, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 








o— 1928 1927 
United States ....... 5,602,778 4,104,366 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 92,745,831 61,240,640 

Via Canadian ports. 22,397,153 14,617,615 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 1,938,555 135,472 

Via Canadian ports. 48,399,446 18,404,762 

Totals occcccccscsce 171,083,763 98,502,855 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
1928 1927 

United States .......... 345 1,585 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 127,720 284,671 

Via Canadian ports.... 825,083 789,596 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ....... 1,231,456 916,271 

Via Canadian ports. ..1,960,009 1,248,181 

Potala «.ccccccscccses 4,144,613 3,239,304 

oo SD 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 1928, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 lbs: 





- To . 
From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. S...... cove 101,510 
N. Sydney, N. S.... coos 38,539 
Sydney, N. S. .... eee ose 1 
Woodstock, N. B... cove 25 coee 
St. Johns, Que. ... 13,073 eve 19,700 
St. Armand, Que... 2,496 eee 
Athelstan, Que. ... 964 eee 32,452 
Sutton, Que. ...... 38,605 300 18,759 
Three Rivers, Que. osee ° 1,000 
Montreal, Que. ... 792,970 1,215,335 
Quebec, Que. ..... 3,926 12,874 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 34,954 4 610,828 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 32,560 490,895 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 56,068 68,822 
Emerson, Man..... cove eoee 
N. Portal, Man.... eeee eoee 
Vancouver, B. C. .. 28,187 590,748 
Victoria, B. C. ... eoce eoce 

Charlottetown, 
eo Me Ze cévvesce cove eee 2 
DOR cecsvccece 962,803 345 3,191,465 

oS 
Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


———F rom. 

$Hali- tNew 
To— tNew York fax Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 24.0 31.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *25.00 24.00 tt27.00 
Antwerp .......... *25.00 sees TT27.00 
Avonmouth ........ 21.00 21.00 *%*27.00 
Bergen .ccccccccce *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 cece 30.00 
ee eee *22.00 20.00 tt27.00 
BORMINEE wc ccccecceecs 21.00 24.00 **27.00 
CPGEE siccccvcccee 21.00 24.00 **27.00 

Copenhagen ........ *30.00 30.00 37.0 
OEM cccvccecccecce 24.0 34.00 **27.00 

DORE sccvevocceecs *30.00 31.00 45.0 
DWDM csccccccvece 24.00 24.00 **27.00 
PEED coe ccccccccs 24.00 25.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 cece 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... *45.00 eee eves 
Glasgow ........65. 22.00 22.00 **25.00 

Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 37.0 
Hamburg .......... *22.00 20.00 tt27.00 
BOOTED: <6 64 ccvecces 40.00 cece 27.50 
Helsingfors ....... *31.00 31.00 45.00 
_ SPP rrerrer re 23.00 23.00 **27.00 
EMER 6 6.0s0c0vsevece 23.00 28.00 **27.00 
EAVERPOOL cccccesese 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
EGOGOR ccccococeces 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
Londonderry ...... 24.00 29.00 **27.00 
REGIME cccccccccses *33.00 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 eove 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 **27.00 
OBER cecvcsccccccee *30.00 30.00 37.00 
PRIMO ccccccccccce 30.00 Seee 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... *25.00 24.00 tt27.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 **27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
GRABER .vcccccecces *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
80c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 36c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 80@33c, Oslo 29@80c, Rotter- 


dam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@338c. . 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through January, 1929. 

ttThrough March, 1929. 

§Rates effective through April. 
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INCREASED GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Shipments of 
grain and grain products over the rail- 
roads of the country showed increases in 
1928 over the same period of 1927, R. H. 
Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, said last week in 
a review of the carriers’ work during the 
year. 

“Despite an exceedingly heavy move- 
ment of grain and grain products,” Mr, 
Aishton said, “as well as of perishable 
traffic, the railroads this year have sat- 
isfactorily met traffic demands without 
difficulty except for a few instances of 
local car shortages.” 


2<v> 


NEW ORLEANS PORT STATEMENT 

New Orteans, La.—The thirty-second 
annual report of the board of commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans 
shows a “satisfactory condition” at the 
close of the fiscal year ended Aug. 31. 
The general consolidated balance sheet 
shows total assets of $55,040,586 and lia- 
bilities $48,824,104, with a surplus of 
$6,216,482, in addition to reserves of 
$4,822,175. During the fiscal year under 
review, a total of 4,983,770 tons mer- 
chandise was handled over the public 
docks. Of this amount, 447,421 were 
grain, the largest single commodity han- 
dled for export. 


o> 
LAKE TONNAGE TO INCREASE 
Monrreat, Qvue.—If rumors heard 


about the Board of Trade and in other 
circles interested in shipping are true, 
there will be almost 30 vessels added 
next spring to the fleet of lake boats 
engaged in the carrying of grain. This 
will be built for American and Cana- 
dian lines, and private owners. Due to 
the completion of the new terminal at 
Prescott, some vessels undoubtedly will 
unload there instead of proceeding to 
Montreal. 
oS 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Some millers report a fair flour de- 
mand, sales running in instances as high 
as 50 per cent of capacity. Others re- 
port both shipping directions and sales 
at a very low ebb. Mixed car buyers 
are rather slow at ordering out their 
bookings, but bakers are cleaning up 
their contracts at a fairly good rate, 
indicating that they soon may be in the 
market again. 

Buyers continue to feel that, while 
flour is low enough, the large stocks of 
wheat tend to limit any bullish tendency. 
Millers were unable to interest foreign 
buyers in flour, on account of the usual 
Christmas holidays. Milling operations 
are about up to the usual five-year av- 
erage, with mills operating around 80 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, was in Chi- 
cago on business last week. 


E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, is pass- 
ing the holidays with Mrs. Lysle, who is 
under treatment at Battle Creek, Mich. 

G. O. Olson, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Atchison, and H. A. Marteny, 
traffic manager of the Blair Milling Co, 
were in St. Joseph last week, attending 
a rate hearing. 








New Trade Publications 

















Large Polyphase Induction Motors af 
treated in a new bulletin, No. 1087F, issued 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
which explains the characteristics of the 
polyphase induction type ‘motors produced 
by the company. 


Bolting Machines.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, recently published bul- 
letin No. 1240, describing the bolting ™® 
chinery made by that company. The bul- 
letin is copiously illustrated and describes 
and offers tables of dimensions and weights 
of the various units. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Use of Metal Fasteners in Attaching 
Tags to Feed Bags 


By L. F. Brown 
Secretary of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association 


ME: BROWN recently appeared before the North Carolina board of agri- 
culture as a member of a committee protesting against the board’s ruling, 
effective Jan. I, 1929, barring the use of metal fasteners on feed bags in that 
state, news of which was published in The Northwestern Miller of Dec. 19. 
The protest was unavailing, but Mr. Brown's address to the board, published 
herewith, contained a valuable survey of feed tag practice and legislation in 
other states, together with what seemed a practical modification of the North 


Carolina ruling. 


ETAL fasteners known in the trade 
as “deadlock fasteners,” used in 
attaching tags to bags of feeding- 

stuffs, have caused damage in the past 
in isolated cases, but where any damage 
is or has been caused either to a do- 
mestic animal or a human being by such 
fasteners, it has in each instance been 
the result of carelessness. There is no 
necessity for a fastener of this descrip- 
tion doing any damage to any one or to 
anything if ordinary care is exercised in 
handling bags of feed to which these 
fasteners are attached, 

A deadlock fastener is the only type 
of fastener I know of which permits a 
tag to be securely attached to a bag at 
a negligible expense. It is impractical 
to sew a tax tag in a bag of feed at the 
time the bag is being closed at the fac- 
tory, because frequently, at the time of 
closing the bag, the manufacturer does 
not know in which one of several states 
this bag of feed may eventually find it- 
self being sold at retail, and even if sewed 
in the bag at the time of closing, is very 
unsatisfactory, as the tag, in the process 
of sewing, is perforated to an extent 
which permits it to become easily de- 
tached. This condition could be reme- 
died to some extent if the state of North 
Carolina furnished cloth tax tags instead 
of the present type, but to do so would 
necessitate an added expense to the state 
of North Carolina which, in my opinion, 
would make such a procedure prohibi- 
tive, and even then would not greatly 
remedy the situation, for the reason 
above stated, that the manufacturer in 
many cases cannot attach the tag at the 
time of closing the bag, because he does 
not know where the feed is going. 

The states of Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Vermont now have 
a provision in their laws forbidding the 
use of metal fasteners in attaching tags 
to bags. New York has a provision for- 
bidding the use of metal fasteners with 
sharp points to be used in attaching tags 
to bags. However, the conditions in 
none of the five states above mentioned 
are comparable with conditions in the 
state of North Carolina, because in none 
of the five states mentioned, is it neces- 
sary to attach a tax tag, or any tag, to 
each bag of feed, as is the case in North 
Carolina. 


In all of the states mentioned, the stat- 
utory information may appear in the 
form of stenciling on package, and the 
Tevenue feature in each of these states, 
with the exception of New Jersey, is on 
a brand tax basis and, therefore, no reve- 
hue tag or stamp is necessary. In New 
Jersey no revenue tag is necessary, due 
to the fact that, every six months, manu- 
facturers are required to file a sworn 
statement with the authorities of New 
Jersey, stating the number of tons of 
feed shipped into the state during the 
preceding as months and ¥ aye 

and pay a tonnage tax o per 
Pond wu a fale sworn statement of 
tonnage, and this, in the opinion of the 
speaker, is the ideal way for any state 
to collect the revenue necessary for a 
ia enforcement of a feed inspection 

W, because it is economical on the part 
~ the state, as the state is pe a =| 

expense of purchasing, printing, an 
distributing oy tags a seneie. It is 
from the point of the manu- 
facturer, because he is relieved of the 
expense of attaching such revenue tax 
tags or stamps, and if the state of North 
Carolina would adopt this method of 
revenues it would save a very 
substantial amount each year, and the 
organization for which I am speaking 
Would offer 






no objection to the ruling 
» provided, of course, 





that the state would allow the statutory 
information to be stenciled on package. 

New Jersey, by the method above out- 
lined, secures ample revenues by the im- 
position of an 8c tonnage tax. 

The state of Delaware has the same 
plan as. New Jersey, and secures ample 
funds on a 10c tax basis. North Caro- 
lina, with its present plan, seems to re- 
quire 20c per ton to do what New Jersey 
is doing for 8c and Delaware for 10c,; 
but this is not the whole story, for it 
costs money to attach a tag to each bag 
of feed by the manufacturer, or any one 
else for that matter. That cost has been 
carefully determined by actual experi- 
ment in a large manufacturing plant in 
Milwaukee, and while the amount will, 
I know, seem excessive to you, it never- 
theless costs 16c ton more to tie a tag 
to a bag than to attach such tag with a 
deadlock fastener. This amount is not 
entirely expended by the actual attach- 
ing <f the tags to bags, but the expense 
is in part due to the fact that it slows up 
operation either at the time of closing 


the bag or at the time of loading bags 
into cars, and it is obvious that the users 
of the feed in question must of neces- 
sity pay this additional cost. The only 
question involved in this entire proceed- 
ing, as I see it, is whether or not the 
users of feed in the state of North Caro- 
lina would prefer to exercise ordinary 
precaution in handling feeds to prevent 
damage being done to the handler or to 
prevent any of these fasteners becoming 
detached from the bag and finding its 
way into the feed bin and eventually into 
an animal’s stomach, or pay at least l6c, 
and probably 20c, per ton for every ton 
of feed purchased by them, or save 
around 80c ton by adopting the plan now 
in successful operation in the states of 
New Jersey and Delaware. 

There is a type of fastener now in 
general use which in my opinion is rea- 
sonably safe and can be used with rea- 
sonable assurance that no damage will 
result. It is a deadlock fastener, so 
manufactured that the sharp pointed 
ends have been dulled to an extent which 
makes them easily adaptable for use on 
a feed bag. I believe that such type of 
fastener would pass through the body 
of an animal with but little chance of 
any ill results occurring, and the request 
for this hearing was made with the idea 
of attempting to convince the North 
Carolina state board of agriculture that 
its original ruling forbidding the use of 
all metal fasteners in attaching tags to 
bags should, in the interest of economy, 
be modified to only forbid the use of 
metal fasteners with sharp points; and 
it is to this proposition that we invite 
your most careful consideration. 

I am satisfied in my own mind that 
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The Davidson Mill & Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, listing assets of $125,462 and 
liabilities of $127,918. John Davidson 
has closed his office at 756 Board of 
Trade Building. 

Charles N. Bonges has purchased the 
property of the South Ottawa Co-opera- 
tive Grain & Supply Co., Minonk, IIL, 
and will conduct the business under the 
name of Bonges Grain & Supply Co. 

The H. C. Ervin Elevator Co., Pine 
— Minn., has installed a larger feed 
mill. 

The plant of the Hanley Milling Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio, has been sold to a 
newly organized firm, the Coshocton Mill- 
ing Corporation, headed by Charles E. 
Oliver, of Warsaw, Ind. 

Copeland Bros. have installed a ham- 
mer mill for custom grinding at Lone 
Wolf, Okla. 

The Certified Feed Co., Everett, Wash., 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by 
Walter F. Meier and Lowden Sammis. 

The General Grocery Co., Inc. will 
build a large wholesale warehouse at 
Longview, Wash. 

John Assman has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Porter Hay & Grain Co., 
Prince George, B. C. 

The business of Hudson & Farnau, 
Lancaster, Ky., dealers in grain and 
feed, has been sold to William Barnett, 


Harrodsburg, who has incorporated it as 
Hudson & Farnau, Inc. 

D, F. Vorhes has purchased the grain 
and coal business of Fred Haase, Zear- 
ing, Iowa. 

The Douglass Flour & Feed Co., 4 
East State Street, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has installed a large hammer mill. 

The San Carlos (Cal.) Feed & Fuel 
Co. plans to double the capacity of its 
plant. 

The J. R. Garrett Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, Marysville, Cal., announces its in- 
tention of retiring. The firm has been 
in business for 62 years. 

K. A. Wilson and H. L. Nedderman 
have leased a building at Twenty-first 
and Army Post Road, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and will open a feed store there. Mr. 
Nedderman formerly was in the feed 
business at Knoxville. 

Fire destroyed the store of J. J. Mar- 
tin & Co., Shamokin, Pa., Dec. 7, with 
a loss of $15,000. . 

The Evans Grocery Co., Point Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, has been incorporated, $25,000 
capital stock, by A. P, Kerr, S. L. Evans, 
Benjamin M. Evans, Harry M. Miller 
and K. R. Vermillion, of Gallipolis, 
Ohio. s 

Fire, which broke out in the Steckley 
feed mill, Kendallville, Ind., due to an 
anne chimney, caused a $25,000 
oss. 








none the less real to the initiated. 


heat and yellow grain. 








While the scene has no 


THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HERE is a side to existence in the Middle West of America other 
T than that which has to do with fields of waving wheat. 
to the latter only indirectly, and while not so widely recognized, it is 


which from some time in December to rather late in March lies over that 
part of the country which, in the summer, knows the sharp contrast of 


The photographic reproduction of a winter scene which appears on the 
cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller might belong to 
any one of a number of wheat growing states of America. It will be 
familiar to all those members of the trade who, as boys, plunged through 
snowy woodlands on rabbit snaring expeditions. 
direct bearing on the breadstuffs industry, 
The Northwestern Miller goes to readers in parts of the world where 
snow is seldom seen, if, indeed, known at all, and this gives added reason 
to suppose that there may be interest in thus picturing the mood of 
Nature prevailing over large portions of America at this season of the year. 


It is related 


It concerns a great carpet of snow 
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wire ties used in baling hay or straw do 
fully as much damage in North Carolina 
and other states as does the metal fas- 
tener used in attaching tags to bags. I 
am also reasonably sure that the metal 
tape used in the baling of cotton may 
do an equal amount of damage, although 
in the latter case, probably only to hu- 
man beings. I also imagine that pocket 
knives do more damage to people in 
North Carolina than any of the above 
named contrivances, but I doubt if this 
body would seriously consider adopting 
a regulation which would forbid the use 
of bale ties, metal tape for baling cotton 
or pocket knives, and it seems just a 
bit unfair to penalize a single industry 
which may employ a practical, low cost 
device which can do no damage if rea- 
sonable care is exercised in its use, and 
make no attempt to in any way curtail 
the use of a multiplicity of other devices 
which offer just as many and probably 
more opportunities for doing damage 
than does the so-called “metal fastener.” 

We most sincerely and respectfully 
urge you to modify your ruling becoming 
effective Jan. 1, 1929, forbidding the use 
of all metal fasteners in attaching tags 
to bags, to read as follows: “Metal fas- 
teners with sharp points shall not be 
used to attach tags to bags of feeding- 
stuffs.” 

May we also suggest your careful in- 
vestigation of the Delaware and New 
Jersey plan of collecting revenues, which 
have been in successful operation for 
several years, with the view of adopting 
same in North Carolina? 

The entire question resolves itself into 
one of dollars and cents. I am informed 
that there are approximately 280,000 
tons of feed sold annually in the state of 
North Carolina. At 16¢ per ton addi- 
tional it will cost the users of feeding- 
stuffs in this state $44,800 each year if 
your body insists upon the enforcement 
of this ruling as adopted by you. 

oo > 


Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Dec. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 
omitted): 
Acres ,-————Bushels———"—_, 





1928 1926 1927 1928 

i Briere 680 12,710 13,364 20,060 
Wisconsin .... 725 17,974 21,390 26,898 
Minnesota ..... 1,971 382,675 43,800 60,000 
North Dakota. 2,029 21,050 42,406 65,564 
South Dakota.. 1,416 7,858 32,670 35,675 
SED cenesece 139 4,144 5,676 6,192 
Colorado ...... 616 6,672 10,032 13,128 
California ..... 1,083 32,400 27,3385 31,842 
Other states .. 3,584 55,699 67,719 107,509 
U. States ...12,243 191,182 264,392 356,868 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in September 
and October, 1928, as reported by the De- 

partment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 





September October 

TRANS ccvccccecccccdone 27 64 
Se | EE weeesponecenap 2 22 
GE. RaW 4:<0 6p os G04 3 2 
San Francisco ........:. 41 36 
New Orleans ............ 110 94 
A AD 0.00 000 0%4008 32 122 
A MED ccccccseceves 3 
re ee 160 185 
ND : Swen 64in wees és 2 
DET ine 6.05 4-346'44b0 50 194 188 
Me OED ccvccovcccvecvess 3 10 
PE. scvnw.c b4k05.0005 0% 34 25 
Psy) RL” Pere ere eee ee 1 
Duluth and Superior .... 1 1 
WOM oéiv cds cusese vees 611 744 

Corn Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 corn production, based on condition 
Nov. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1927 and the 10-year average 
1918-27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1918-27 1927 1928 
Pennsylvania ... 57,760 60,165 53,360 
RCRA Pe 137,122 109,720 137,819 
BONO 2c ccnecs 163,952 132,458 170,502 
DE 6440 aes 320,656 254,070 374,614 
Michigan ....... 52,578 38,995 48,730 
Wisconsin ...... 76,626 68,250 91,203 
Minnesota ...... 140,512 127,246 141,645 
BO As en edeeccee 413,962 386,986 478,247 
South Dakota .. 108,883 134,995 94,815 
Nebraska ....... 226,251 291,446 194,888 
| ere 43,704 47,967 41,760 
North Carolina... 50,114 53,626 44,232 
Georgia ........ 49,290 54,502 38,829 
Kentucky ...... 86,432 75,010 74,313 
Tennessee ...... 71,942 70,656 60,585 
Alabama ....... 42,266 47,456 39,452 
Mississippi ..... 33,435 34,140 26,419 
Arkansas ....... 34,126 36,575 35,368 
Oklahoma ...... 51,293 84,190 70,886 
DOMED secccesses 81,386 119,347 101,346 
Other states .... 509,397 555,908 676,436 





United States 2,751,687 2,773,708 2,895,449 
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Future of the Feed Business 
By Dr. W. H. Strowd 


From “Commercial Feeds” 


N J ITH the increase of population and the disap- 
pearance of cheap lands in the United States, 
there has come a gradual transition in the type 

of agriculture. The huge stock ranges of the West 

have almost disappeared, and in their place have 
come farms of relatively small acreage with a more 

intensive type of farming. This has brought about a 

gradual diminution in the number of beef cattle and 

an increase in the number of dairy cows. This change 
has been reflected in the diet of the American people. 

Intensive farming includes dairying, because the 
dairy cow is the most economical producer of animal 
food. She makes three times as much human food in 
terms of calories from a given amount of concen- 
trates and roughage as a steer. On the other hand, 
this need not discourage the commercial feed man, 
for while the dairy cow produces more human food 
per pound of nutrients consumed, she undoubtedly 
consumes more purchased feed per unit of human 
food produced than does the steer. 

Animal protein is necessary in the human diet, and 
well-fed peoples with rapidly increasing population 
tend toward a diet of dairy products and probably 
poultry and eggs, supplemented with a maximum 
amount of vegetable foods as a substitute for a heavy 
meat diet. 

America is rapidly reaching the point where she 
cannot feed her people even if all available farm lands 
were brought under cultivation. Already her imports 
in terms of food calories exceed her exports. That 
is, she actually purchases from foreign countries more 
calories of food in such products as sugar and choco- 
late than she sells in food staples. H. M. East, in 
his book, “Mankind at the Crossroads,” predicts that 
“food animals, fowls excepted, are luxuries which must 
tend to disappear with an increasing population.” 

Many campaigns have recently been conducted to 
bring about a greater consumption of milk, and there 
is every economic and nutritional reason for support- 
ing such campaigns. They undoubtedly have had con- 
siderable effect in increasing milk consumption. But 
the most important factor is economic pressure,—the 
high cost of living—which common sense and a fair 
consideration of the facts show is, at least largely, 
the result of changing conditions. 

Statistics furnished by Hoard’s Dairyman bring 
out the important fact that, although the number of 
dairy cows is increasing, the increase is not keeping 
pace with the increase in population. There are two 
ways of meeting an increased per capita consumption 
of milk—by increasing the number of dairy cows, or 
by increasing the production per cow. The latter 
method is more economical and reasonable. 

This must be accomplished in two ways—by keep- 
ing better cows and by better dairy management, and 
the most important factor in better dairy manage- 
ment is in better feeding; and better feeding means 
better homegrown feed and more good commercial 
feed. Better feeding, in the opinion of many leading 
authorities, is the greatest single factor in increasing 
production. We are still far behind some of the lead- 
ing countries in the average production of milk per 
cow, as is seen in the following table: 

AVERAGE YIELD OF MILK PER YEAR OF MILK COWS 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
Average yield 


Country— Year of milk, lbs 
BUOCMOPEREGR occ ccc ccccceesrecgssese 1902 7,585 
BWItSOPIANG 2... ccccesccccccccccseve 1914 6,950 
United Kingdom ..cscccocvesecccses 1914 5,934 
BOORTRBTE, ccc cccccccccesvescceescves 1914 5,666 
(oP werrrrrrrr err reer rte 1912 4,350 
CRI vice cc cscccnserecnedevrectes 1911 3,779 
RE GRMRGE ccc ccececsvocscvesenee 1917 3,716 
WeiteG States 2... cccccccvccscvccvce 1920 3,627 
\ . » . SLEEPER ECTELILOLES TLE TTL 1910 3,680 
EEE 66.0050 6000 6 65:0¥5 0066 bev evines 1911 3,600 
PED: S6GbS 00440 9940520604000 CHERRY 1918 3,339 
PT v.66. 0:0 6 6 0.659 0 0-006.6.0.0:9 0b 08S 1914 2,932 
DEY 0.6.0 69:9 00 6864.0 6mee és cauawe 1916 2,719 
BEET Svedeeeeedevonsenesesncsspusee 1914 2,279 
ET ST Torr rer cer 1916 1,520 
DD cS ueadd sos 0ceseecheetieueces 1916 1,192 


It is also very interesting to note that three out of 
four European countries having the highest yields are 
the heaviest importers of linseed cake and meal, and 
cottonseed cake and meal. Exports from the United 
States in 1926 were as follows: 


Linseed Cottonseed 


Country— cake, lbs cake, Ibs Total 
Netherlands ....... 424,000,000 26,000,000 460,000,000 
MROIBIGM 3 secccccecs 126,000,000 6,000,000 132,000,000 
United Kingdom .. 30,000,000 138,000,000 168,000,000 
ee Se 316,000,000 316,000,000 
Germany ......... 4,000,000 280,000,000 284,000,000 
Other countries ... 6,000,000 76,000,000 82,000,000 


Little Holland, the heaviest importer of oil cake, 
has the highest average milk yield, an average pro- 


duction per cow over twice that of the American 
dairy cow. Statistics on the average milk yield in 
Belgium, another heavy importer, were not given, but 
since per capita consumption of milk as far back as 
1895 was 44 gallons, and also since Belgium is one 
of the most densely populated countries in the world, 
it is a pretty safe guess that Belgium’s dairy cows 
have an average milk yield exceeding that of Ameri- 
can dairy cows. No figures are given in regard to 
Switzerland’s imports, and no data are at hand to 
show the feed practices in that country. 

It must not, of course, be assumed that these im- 
ports are the only factors involved, but it is safe to 
say that the average American dairyman is not feed- 
ing enough protein and that if the 1,000,000,000 Ibs 
of oil cake that are exported were used at home, the 
average American dairy cow would give a better 
account of herself. 

The rapid increase in the number of poultry, of 
course, means a big increase in the sale of feeds, since 
poultry is a very heavy consumer of commercial feeds. 
The increase in the number of fowls is due in part 
to the increase in population, possibly to the per 
capita increases in consumption of poultry and eggs, 
and probably to more nearly meeting the domestic 
demand. At present we are importing large quantities 
of eggs from China and, generally speaking, our 
imports exceed our exports. At any rate, all factors 
considered, we may expect a continued increase for 
some time. 

The increased use of vegetable foods for human 
consumption means less home grains fed on the farm 
and a greater production and use of byproducts for 
feeding purposes. 

In retrospect: We may look for a bigger, better 
business in commercial feeds because the increasing 
population of America is bringing about a change in 
agricultural practices and in the diet of the people, 
which is resulting in an increase in both the total and 
per capita production and consumption of dairy and 
poultry products. 

This means more cows and more chickens, the 
heaviest consumers of commercial feeds, and a bigger 
production per head through better management; and 
the most important single factor in better manage- 
ment is better feeding. More byproducts feed will be 
produced and less feed will be exported, in order to 
meet the increased domestic demand. As a partial 
offset to this tremendous demand is the increasing 
acreage in legume hay to replace nonlegume hay, 
which renders less commercial feed necessary. On 
the other hand, we are so far behind in applying 
the known principles of animal nutrition that this 
offset will hardly be felt, even as a check on the 
increasing demand for commercial feeds. 

oS 


Piedmont Mills Begin Operation 


Ricumonp, Va.—The Piedmont Feed Mills, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., which was opened in October, con- 
stitutes one of the largest feed plants in the state 
of North Carolina, and the only one manufacturing 
stock and poultry feed, including molasses sweet feed. 
Two other companies, the Goldsboro (N. C.) Milling 
Co., and the Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills Co., also 
manufacture feed, but the same firm owns both the 
Goldsboro and the Piedmont plants. Practically all 
of the feed used in North Carolina and the South 
comes from the West, although the various ingredients 
in mixed feeds are imported from all parts of the 
world. 

J. W. Maxwell, general manager of the Piedmont 
company, believes that there is a great future in the 
feed manufacturing business in North Carolina, and 
pointed out that feed can be delivered more quickly 
if prepared at home, rather than shipped in from 
the West, and in addition the product will be fresher 
and less expensive. 

Sales of the Diamond brand feeds, produced by 
the Piedmont company, will be promoted through a 
large sales force of which C. W. Wise, for many years 
associated with the Jacob Dold Packing Co., will be 
director. The feed will be packed in cotton, jute, and 
paper bags, and will be delivered to near-by towns 
by truck and to more distant points by rail. The 
company expects to operate six trucks. 

oo 


Carry-over May Balance Hay Crop 


The decrease in the production of hay for the cur- 
rent season, the crop being estimated at 87,900,000 
tons, or nearly 18,600,000 below that of last year, may 
be partially offset by the larger carry-over at the 
beginning of the season and the larger supply of feed, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 

Production of tame hay during the current season 
is estimated at 87,900,000 tons, or nearly 18,600,000 
below that of last season. No estimate is yet available 


for the prairie hay crop, but conditions to date do not 
indicate any material increase over that of last sea- 
son, which was considerably above the five-year ay- 
erage. 

The indicated reduction in the total hay crop for 
the current year is to some extent offset by a larger 
carry-over at the beginning of the season, when stocks 
on farms were estimated to be some 7,000,000 tons 
above those of May 1, 1927. The larger domestic sup- 
ply of feed grains this season may also tend to restrict 
consumption of hay. 

The indicated disappearance last year, as shown 
by production carry-over and imports, exports and 
stocks on hand at the end of the season, was the 
largest any year for which statistics are available, and 
exceeded the corresponding estimate of the preceding 
season by nearly 20,000,000 tons. 

oo S> 


New German Grain Drier 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—According to the Department 
of Commerce, a new type of grain drier has recently 
been put on the German market, with a view to re- 
ducing crop losses resulting from unfavorable weather, 
The new drier makes it possible to thresh the crop 
immediately after cutting, regardless of weather con- 
ditions, its manufacturers claim. Even during periods 
of good weather it is considered advisable to use the 
machine, as it obviates the necessity of turning the cut 
grain, and also prevents seed losses in connection with 
this work, it is said. Another advantage claimed is 
that the fields are quickly cleaned up for recultivating. 

The machine itself consists of a large sheet metal 
body, mounted on wheels. A belt conveyor approxi- 
mately six feet wide and equipped with cleats is used 
to carry the grain through the machine. The drying 
device, consisting of a fan and steam pipes, forces a 
continuous current of hot air over the grain, so that 
it is completely dried and ready for threshing when 
it is discharged. 

The machine may be equipped with an electric 
motor or with a belt drive for operation by a steam 
tractor. It is built in several sizes, which have a 
capacity varying from 11 to 41 bus wheat per hour. 
The cost of driving is reported to be low, depending 
upon the amount of moisture contained in the grain. 

oo > 


New Wheat Washer Announced 


In announcing the perfection of a new type of 
wheat washer, the Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. 
Y., states that it is the result of several years of 
experiment. The new machine, the Niagara Wheat 
Washer, is fully inclosed, self-contained, and washes 
itself thoroughly while in operation. 

The wheat and water enter the cast iron barrel, 
where the grain is thoroughly washed by the action 
of the revolving steel spiral beaters against the ribbed 
surface of the barrel. They then pass to the revolv- 
ing perforated steel straining case. The dirty water 
passes through the perforations by centrifugal action, 
while the wheat is conveyed along the surface of the 
case to the tail discharge by flights so arranged that 
the wheat covers the inside surface in a very thin 
layer. 

The features of the washer are stated to be the 
small floor space required, its smooth running with 
low power cost, the ready accessibility of its parts, 
and the convenience of installation. 

The manufacturers state that there is no breakage 
or abrasion of the wheat berry during the washing 
process. The amount of moisture required depends 
upon the class of wheat being washed, and varies from 
1 to 2 per cent. 

ot 


Minerals in Poultry Feed 


In addition to a requirement for common salt, the 
need by poultry of supplementary mineral nutriment 
seems to be adequately served by calcium phosphate 
for growing stock, and by calcium phosphate and 
calcium carbonate for laying hens. These are taken in 
quantities economically satisfying the need when they 
are offered by themselves, properly ground and sized. 
There seems to be no good reason for mixing thet 
with the grain ration, and there is the advantage, it 
keeping them separate, that so doing makes convenient 
the more economical handling of the requirements fot 
feeds, in the usual sense, and mineral supplements— 
E. B. Forbes, director, Institute of Animal Nutrition 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Oscar* Belden & Sons raise “hothouse” lambs ™ 
their Massachusetts farm for hotel trade. Their ew® 
are fed the best grade of hay, and the lambs receivé 
a mash about one third of which is dry skim milk 
These choice milk-fed lambs at 35 Ibs normally bring 
$14 per head. 
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a NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 
Arizona ery at Chatfield formerly owned by W. The Downey Flake Shop will be teenth Street, Brooklyn; Rotterdam 


E. R. Hess and W. A. Gray have pur- 
chased the Casa Grande (Ariz.) Bakery 
from Gus Kratzka, and will operate it 
as the Valley Bakery. 

Clark H. Reed has added a Graham 
Bros. truck to the Federal Bakery, Wins- 
low, and has installed a Middleby-Mar- 
shall oven. 

California 

Nat Castiglioni has completed in- 
stallation of new equipment in the Half 
Moon Bay (Cal.) Bakery. 

G. A. Zitlau has opened the United 
States Bakery, Petaluma, in a new plant. 

H. Wreden has opened the Marina 
Economy Food Shop at Chestnut and 
Scott streets, San Francisco. 

Louis Leani and Saffrino Mussa have 
purchased the Burkhardt Bakery, Chow- 
chilla. 

Idaho 

Leo Thompson has purchased the Par- 

man (Idaho) Bakery. 
Tllinois 

Mrs. Signe Carlson, who operates a 
bakery at Paulina and Foster streets, 
Chicago, has opened her ninth retail 
branch at 1577 Maple Avenue, Evanston. 

Clinton Stout has purchased the bak- 
ery of John Doak, Coulterville. 


Indiana 
H. C. Irwin has opened a Home Pas- 
try Shop at 107 Columbia Street, Attica. 
J. A. Pierce has purchased the Ridge 
Bakery, New Castle, from Ora Fosnight. 


Iowa 

H. A. Gould, Sibley, has opened a cafe 
in conjunction with his bakery. 

A modern bakery in the Waller Build- 
ing, Charles City, will be opened by 
Clyde Fisher and his father, F. H. Fish- 
er. 
James Cuff, of Rolfe, has purchased 
the Home Bakery, Gilmore City, from 
E, Anderson. Charles Knutson, also of 
Rolfe, will assist him in operating the 
plant. 

Roy Thomas, formerly employed by 
Bartling’s Bakery, Dewitt, has reopened 
that business. 

_ Theodore Jacobsen has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Rawley Blatch- 
ley, in the Snow White Bakery, Monti- 
cello, 

Kansas 

H. O. Walker has moved the City 
Bakery, Horton, to a new location. 

Charles Lindenberger has purchased 
the Ace Bakery, Marion, from Maurice 
Miesse. 

Maine 

The bakery of Henri Carbonneau, 
South Avenue, Lewiston, burned recently 
with heavy loss. 


Massachusetts 


The Swanson Baking Co., Inc., Fitch- 
burg, has been organized and will open 
a bakery at River and Kimball streets 
in a textile mill building. 

Justin E. Aubry has purchased a tex- 
tile mill property at Greenfield, and will 
convert it into a bakery. 

L. E. Vigeant has opened a bakery at 
Southbridge, in a building formerly used 
as a factory for optical goods. 


Michigan 
The Schust Co., baker and confection- 
et, Saginaw, with branches at Grand 
Rapids and Detroit, has purchased land 
at Jefferson Avenue and Cottage Grove 
Street, Grand Rapids, on which to build 
4 Warehouse and garage. 


Minnesota 
Otto Schipplick has sold the Fairfax 
(Minn. ) Bakery to H. D. Friedrichs. 
Swany White Bakery, Freeport, 
has purchased the Electrik-Maid Bake 
Shop, Melrose, from Leo Broadley. The 
Plant will be known by the same name 
48 the one at Freeport. 
Gust — has opened a bakery at 


eC. 
John Eldridge has opened a bakery at 
104 Spruce Place, Minneapolis. 
Glenn Snyder has purchased the bak- 


E. Durgin, and renamed it the Snyder 
Home Bakery. ° 

Dan Hoffstrom, 2214 Riverside Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, has opened a bakery. 

A. Lofgren has opened a bakery at 
8537 East Lake Street, Minneapolis. 

C. DeLashmutt has purchased an in- 
terest with Fred Mohr in the Gilbert 
(Minn.) Bakery. 

E. R. Westlie has opened a bakery at 
Montevideo. 

Fred Schmoldt has opened the North- 
ern Pastry & Lunch, 507 West Michigan 
Street, Duluth. 

‘Mrs. A. Eckland, Virginia, has closed 
her bakery. 

Montana 


The Maloy Bakery, 204 South Third 
Street, Missoula, and the Donovan Bak- 
ery, 403 Woody Street, have consoli- 
dated. The business will be continued 
as heretofore under management of M. 
A. Donovan. 

Nebraska 

William Jose has opened the Kenesaw 
(Neb.) Bakery. 

The Kimball (Neb.) Bakery, owned 
by E: Christensen, will be moved to a 
new location there. 


Nevada 


William H. Miller and D. Dimarco 
have opened the Hawthorne (Nev.) Bak- 
ery. 

New Jersey 

The Clifton Bakery Corporation, Pas- 
saic, has been incorporated for $200,000 
by Aldon S. Patten, Peter Kapeluch, 
Stanley Zrodlowski and Andrew Tkacze. 

G. Foshitti, 11 Elm Street, Paterson, 
has sold his business to T. Constantino. 

N. Tringille, 270 Ridge Road, Lynd- 
hurst, has sold his bakery to V. Romano. 

E. Scherb has purchased the bakery 
formerly operated by Schultz & Stroh- 
lein on Allendale Avenue, Allendale. 

A bakery has been opened by J. Guer- 
rie at 224 Union Avenue, Paterson. 

Bakeries have been opened by N. 
Shidia at 977 Main Street, Paterson, G. 


Weichette, 263 Main Street, Hacken- 
sack, G. Strohlein, Waldick, Otto 
Foerschl, Edgewater, and C. Bonn, 
Ridgefield Park. 

Fischman’s Bakery, Inc., has been 


chartered to sell and manufacture pastry 
products at Union City, capital stock 
$10,000. 

N. Roman has purchased the Central 
Avenue Bakery, Hackensack, from 
Schwartz & Pearlstein. 

H. Schneider has purchased a bakery 
at 465 Main Street, Paterson, from F. 
Schmaltz. 

J. Wearsman, Ridgewood, has_re- 
modeled his bakery. 

R. Handle, Clifton, has opened a bak- 
ery on Prospect Street, Ridgewood. 

The Jersey Bread Co. has opened a 
bakery at Pennsylvania, Buffalo and 
East Railway avenues, Paterson. 

Katie Kerfoot will open a_ baking 
business at 675 Central Avenue, East 
Orange. 

Joseph Folk will open a bakery at 167 
Bergenline Avenue, Union City. 

The Lazzara Baking Co., 45 Cross 
Street, Paterson, has opened a branch at 
18 Clinton Street. 

B. Mallens has opened a bakery and 
lunchroom at 760 Chancellor Avenue, 
Irvington. 

Isidore Berkowitz has opened a bak- 
ery at 386 Avon Avenue, Newark. 

The Washington Bakery, Newark, has 
been moved to 556 Washington Avenue. 

The Gelbstein Baking Co., 19 Clover 
Street, Lakewood, has been incorporated ; 
capital stock, $10,000. 

Harry Foden and Joseph Schaeffener 
have opened a bakery at 8 Kline Ave- 
nue, Trenton. Mr. Foden formerly was 
in the employ of the Rowley-Ansell 
Baking Co. 

Adolf Dodorowiez’s bakery, Atco, has 
been damaged by fire. 

Morris Siedwig’s bakery, 247 Monroe 
Street, Passaic, has been damaged by 
fire. 


opened at 341 Main Street, Orange. 
The Newark Chain Bakeries will open 
a shop at 574 Scotland Road, Orange. 


New York 


Fire destroyed the home and bakery 
of Edward Ball, Newfoundland, N. J., 
with a loss of $25,000, on Dec. 7. 

Lyle Carpenter has purchased the 
Delhi (N. Y.) Bakery from Walter 
Palmer. 

New baking firms in Long Island City, 
L. I., include the Gotham Cake Cor- 
poration, Webster Avenue and Boule- 
vard, Aurora Baking Co., Webster Ave- 
nue and Sunswick Street, and the Mer- 
rick Baking Co., Rockyhill Road. 

George P. Mucke has opened the 
Model Bakery at 516 West State Street, 
Olean. 

Tomschek & Kovechy, 1521 Yorke Ave- 
nue, will open a bakery at 1074 Second 
Avenue, New York. 

The Stearns Bakery has been opened 


_at 79 Northern Boulevard, Jackson 


Heights, L. I. 

Clarence Fraser has purchased the 
bakery of H. B. Seely & Son, Goshen. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Dross Bakery, 1702 Second Avenue, New 
York. Liabilities are $15,000 and assets 
$2,000. 

George P. Micke will open the Model 
Bakery at 516 West State Street, Olean. 

The G. and R. Bakeries, Inc., Bronx, 
has changed the corporate name to Din- 
rose Holding Corporation. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude: Mosholu Bakery & Restaurant, 
Inc., New York, capital stock $10,000, 
incorporators Edward Goldber, 1322 El- 
der Avenue, Max Yamner, 3233 Hull 
Avenue, and Lewis M. Bliss, 2082 Da- 
vidson Avenue, New York; Levine, Fed- 
er & Levine, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators Morris Le- 
vine, 1005 Forty-fourth Street, Brook- 
lyn, Isidor Feder, 1687 Vyse Avenue, 
Bronx, and Samuel Levine, 534 Grand 
Street, New York; United Swedish Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Long Island City, capital 
stock $100,000, incorporators T. G. Sea- 
gren, 7105 Fifth Avenue, and Eric Swan, 
177 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, and Oscar 
C. A. Hogstedt, 1107 Gerard Avenue, 
Bronx; Carlmor Cafeteria, Inc., New 
York, capital stock $10,000, incorporators 
Carl Smith, 1469 Forty-eighth Street, 
Thelman Richmond, 1528 Fifty-sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, and Joseph Rasch, 261 
Broadway, New York; Karp Baking Co., 
Inc., care Max Karp, 905 East Two 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, New 
York, capital stock $50,000, to do busi- 
ness in Stamford, Conn; Taubenblitz, 
Inc., New York, capital stock $6,000, in- 
corporators Joseph Taub, 17 Attorney 
Street, and Issie Blitz, 430 Grand Street, 
New York, and E. Redisch, 1577 Lin- 
coln place, Brooklyn; L. & G. Bakery & 
Lunch Room, Inc., Bronx, capital stock 
$10,000, incérporators Louis Gerschel, 
291 Broadway, and Sylvester Cosentineo, 
238 East One Hundred and Seventh 
Street, New York, and H. L. Redner, 
1583 Macombs Road, Bronx; Branch 
Cafeteria, Inc., care Jacob Reithorn, 113 
Walton Street, Brooklyn, capital stock 
$3,000; G & R Baking Co., Inc., Bronx, 
capital stock $18,000, incorporators Sam- 
uel Goldim, 2636 University Avenue, 
New York, and others; Brafine Baking 
Co., New York, capital stock $5,000, in- 
corporators Joseph Feinsod, James Bra- 
win and Alexander L. Grossman, 1440 
Broadway, New York; Horton Baking 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $5,000, 
incorporators David and Clarence M. 
Switzer, 680 Madison Avenue, and Phil 
Libowitz, 688 Monroe Street, Brooklyn; 
Tinton Bakery, Inc., New York, capital 
stock $5,000, incorporators Philip and 
Benjamin Weinstein, 48 Harrison Street, 
New Rochelle, and Morris Stiglitz, 660 
Southern Boulevard, New York; Bara- 
nowsky’s Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators Evelyn 


* Freundlich, 401 East Forty-eighth Street, 


Dora Wiesselman, 508 Lafayette Avenue, 
and Beatrice Wishnew, 1226 East Thir- 


Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock 
$5,000, incorporators Beatrice Grossfield, 
Bob Ellis and Francis Peragine, 116 
Nassau Street, New York; Moscarelli 
Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock 
$20,000, incorporators Harry Lindauer, 
Walter M. Effross and Elmer B. Fuchs, 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn; Art Pastry 
Co., Inc., New York, capital stock 500 
shares no-par value, incorporators J. I. 
Slovak, 1129 Morris Avenue, Alexander 
Augenslicht, 1640 Topping Avenue, 
Bronx, and Friede Botner, 321 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York; Eureka 
Cafeteria, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators R. C. Miller, 291 
Broadway, New York; Charles Cooper 
and Celia Buckholtz; The G. & M. Bak- 
ing Co., New York, capital stock $20,000, 
Ann Miller, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, an incorporator. 


Ohio 
M. J. Mulrooney has opened a bakery 
on Pleasant Heights, Steubenville. 


Oklahoma 

The Mid-West Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has added a $2,000 bun divider and 
a $600 mold for long rolls to its equip- 
ment. Two new trucks have been added 
to the delivery department. 

Extensive repairs and remodeling have 
been made in the Oklahoma City plant 
of the Campbell Baking Co. 

Newt Sheppard, bakery owner of 
Sayre, has established Sheppard’s Clear 
View Bakery at Hollis. 

The Ward Bakery, Hollis, has in- 
stalled an electric oven. 

Alma Kraft has established a modern 
retail bakery, the Cake Box, at Okla- 
homa City. 

Pennsylvania 

Max Silberman, for six years produc- 
tion manager for McCann & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has purchased the Reardon Bak- 
ery, Brownsville Road, Carrick, a sub- 
urb of Pittsburgh. Mr. Silberman for 
two years was supervising baker for the 
Federal System of Bakeries in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Walter Boll, member of a family well 
known in baking circles in Pittsburgh, 
has opened a retail bakery on Brookline 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh. 

August Ziegler has opened a retail 
bakery at 3767 Brownsville Road, Car- 
rick, Pittsburgh. He will specialize in 
cakes and pastry. 

The pastry shop of Mrs. Grace Miller, 
Duncannon, was totally destroyed by a 
fire that originated in another part of 
the building. 

The Shamokin (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated and plans are being 
made for the establishing of branch 
bakeries in Mount Carmel and Shenan- 
doah. 

The White Rose Baking Co., 116 South 
Courtland Street, East Stroudsburg, has 
opened its plant. 


Rhode Island 

The Norwood Bakery, Inc., Warwick, 
has been incorporated; capital stock, 
$10,000. 

Wisconsin 

C. E. Nelson has moved his bakery 
from New Richmond to Baldwin. 

R. L. Oakley has succeeded Ralph 
Davis as owner of the Glenwood City 
(Wis.) Bakery. 

E. J. Benjamin has purchased the 
Heartman Bakery, St. Croix Falls. 

J. Fess and Oscar Knutson have pur- 
chased the Bluemenfeed & Feinberg Co. 
bakery, Baraboo. 

Fire recently damaged the Arndt Bak- 
ery, Baraboo. 

CANADA 

A branch of the Ontario Bakeries, 
Ltd., at Trenton, Ont., has been taken 
over by George Shouldice, formerly of 
Ottawa. 

Formal opening of the new baking 
plant of Mackey’s Bread, Ltd., Chat- 
ham, Ont., took place recently, and the 
building was thrown open to the public 
for inspection. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour, Grain and Feed 


Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by months. 


The figures for October are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 
The 1,056 mills reporting in November (86 of which were idle) produced 92 per cent 


of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 19265. 


The 1,026 


mills reporting in October produced 91.3 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 


The wheat ground averaged 274.6 lbs per 


barrel of flour in November, 273.9 in October, 


274 in September, 275.8 in August, 278.6 in July, 278.9 in June, 278.3 in May, 278.4 in April, 
278 in March, 278.2 in February, 277.9 in January, 276.8 in December, and 276.6 in Novem- 


ber. 


The offal reported amounted to 79 lbs per barrel of flour in November, 78.6 in October, 








78.1 in September, 79.1 in August, 81.8 in July, 83 in June, 82 in May, 82 in April, 81.8 in 
March, 82 in February, 81.5 in January, 80.7 in December, and 80.4 in November. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
m——Production————,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
November ... 1,056 45,334,618 9,905,915 782,459,238 651,724 60.8 
October ...... 1,026 52,853,184 11,578,736 910,238,229 648,102 66.2 
September ... 1,025 47,974,722 10,503,795 820,228,693 659,007 66.4 
August 47,627,921 10,341,285 817,830,777 661,437 57.9 
July 39,076,856 8,416,114 688,710,976 660,097 51.0 
June ..... 35,632,659 7,664,926 636,307,910 665,263 44.3 
BEEP cc cccvios 39,909,608 8,604,473 706,781,241 667,699 49.6 
April 38,985,792 8,400,417 688,720,329 664,576 60.6 
March 44,748,245 9,659,373 790,087,869 665,544 53.8 
February .... 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,461 55.7 
January ..... 1,057 42,302,733 9,132,096 744,527,234 663,968 §5.0 
1927— 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 
November 1,063 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September 1,061 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
AUMBUR .cccoes 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
SEF sccceces 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 61.1 
SURO cccccese 1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
BR cccceces 1,052 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 
BEE cecccces 1,058 38,028,208 8,305,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
Maroh ....... 1,050 40,834,914 8,935,517 700,540,196 658,174 50.3 
February .... 1,061 36,668,651 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
STATEMENT FOR 855 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
Production ‘ Average lbsoffal wheatfliour of 
Wheat ‘Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat per bbl capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl of flour bbls operated 
November .. 44,414,489 9,706,605 766,168,935 274.5 a 599,646 64.7 
October ..... 52,063,413 11,409,496 896,206,792 273.8 78.5 617,533 68.4 
September* . 47,251,714 10,348,155 807,526,691 274.0 78.0 629,583 68.5 
1927— 
November ... 44,433,972 9,633,209 774,161,677 276.8 80.4 630,246 61.6 
October ..... 49,365,764 10,722,745 855,335,602 276.2 79.8 623,601 66.1 
September 47,696,744 10,374,985 824,428,806 276.8 79.5 625,035 66.4 


*These mills produced approximately 89.3 of the total wheat flour reported at the 


biennial census of manufactures in 1925 





United States Flour Disappearance 


Russell's Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the United 


States for the most recent month for which 
up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels 


figures are available and for the crop season 
(000’s omitted): 





Cc 1928 — 1927 S 1926 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

October to date October to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period ......... 8,500 6,200 8,490 6,250 6,500 
PROGUCtION 22. ccccccccvcccceccseces 13,316 45,485 12,540 44,070 49,237 
BORMOTER ccc cc cccncesecsecececnceces 1 eee eee 2 
MEE - vic vac ccten Ce bdeheeavs ener 21,817 51,687 21,030 50,320 53,739 
BETOR caccdcccccessseccccseneewue 1,381 3,980 1,513 4,634 5,180 
Stocks at end of period ..........+. 7,900 7,900 7,900 7,900 8,700 
MOORIE ccccccccccccescsevecesess 9,281 11,880 9,413 12,534 10,085 
Apparent disappearance .........+. 12,536 39,807 11,017 35,686 41,859 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially re- 


ported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 




















1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 

January 766 173 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 545 
February 768 748 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 
March 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 
April 415 682 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 
May 805 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 
June . 847 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 857 
July . 449 978 815 613 775 486 465 483 1,195 778 936 
‘August 514 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 
September . 890 677 612 661 967 456 697 361 310 463 387 884 
October .... 1,171 899 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 
November .. 1,159 1,149 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 
December .._... 957 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 
Totals.. 9,815 9,263 10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 


Totals - crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
9,866 9,248 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,008 


barrels (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 





Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 rye production, based on condition Dec. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1927 and the 1923-27 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1923-27 1927 1928 

Pennsylvania .... 2,07 1,462 1,596 
ee eee 1,630 899 899 
EMGIAMA 200200000 2,347 1,618 946 
Michigan ....... 3,534 2,617 2,366 
Wisconsin ....... 4,476 4,046 2,171 
Minnesota ....... 9,256 7,485 5,950 
North Dakota ... 15,807 23,063 12,710 
South Dakota ... 2,404 2,772 1,458 
Montana ........ 1,506 2,412 2,156 
Nebraska ....... 2,712 4,110 3,486 
Other states ..... 9,086 8,327 8,028 
United States.. 54,873 68,811 41,766 





Buckwheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 buckwheat crop (Dec. 1 figures), com- 
pared with the final estimates for 1927 and 





1926, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1927 1928 
WRORRD cacccecece 345 322 299 
New York ...... 8,837 4,473 3,475 
Pennsylvania 3,610 4,935 3,802 
Michigan ..... ee 765 689 720 
Minnesota ....... 1,122 1,764 1,074 
West Virginia ... 684 880 800 
Other states ..... 2,559 2,966 2,993 
U, S&., totals... 12,922 16,029 13,163 


Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Dec. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 
omitted): 





Acres ¢ Bushel ~ 

1928 1926 1927 1928 

New York.. 1,020 43,578 35,000 33,660 
Pennsylv’nia 1,067 35,552 39,600 34,678 
ORIS ocscce . 2,470 75,240 60,800 89,281 
Indiana .... 2,532 67,020 48,700 93,684 
Tllinois 4,569 123,516 102,204 174,338 
Michigan .. 1,666 61,810 64,170 68,461 
Wisconsin .. 2,495 96,638 93,247 108,532 
Minnesota .. 4,176 129,162 116,580 153,338 
BOW cs escce 5,761 195,962 192,032 240,040 
N. Dakota... 1,984 34,408 45,68 69,954 
S. Dakota... 2,182 28,213 72,664 69,211 
Nebraska .. 2,392 62,516 69,813 78,936 
Oth. states.. 9,710 334,124 255,551 265,418 





U. States. 41,974 1,253,739 1,184,146 1,449,531 





Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 flaxseed crop, based on condition Dec. 
1, compared with the final production fig- 
ures for 1927 and 1926, in bushels (000’s 





omitted): 
1928 1927 1926 
Minnesota ........ 5,518 7,343 6,167 
North Dakota .... 8,116 10,184 8,720 
South Dakota .... 3,410 5,940 4,641 - 
Montana ......... 1,666 2,438 2,325 
Other states ...... 612 665 619 
United States ..19,321 26,570 22,472 





Exports 

Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
October, 1928, as officially reported: 


Wheat flour, 
To— bbls Wheat, bus 
United Kingdom 225,048 30,090,461 


United States ......... ° 304 1,019,877 
Newfoundland .......... 69,110 eoecee 
Barbados .....s-eeeeeeece 6,292 evcces 
TAMRICR coccccscecsscccs 37,405 160 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 31,064 eoccee 
Other British W. Indies. 15,394 eoccce 
British South Africa.... 11,959 30,565 
BEONR wccccccccccccccece 9,879 154,667 
Aden ....... eccccccccces 343 coscee 
AUSTIR cocccccees onee 3,675 eeecee 
Azores and Madeira. eecese 
Bermuda eeccece 




















Brasil ...cccces 
Hongkong 
British India ........... eeeces 
Australia ...cccccccccce 10 eecece 
CE. a5-5 0 0.000 0000 0h 006 110,228 ecccee 
Costa Rice ...cccccccecs 40 cece 
GORRTRIER, 0.6.6.0 vec ccvegece 1,098 40,000 
Czechoslovakia ......... 14,545 eocces 
MIND cc cccccccccccvesess eevee 
Belgium ..... 802,475 
Denmark ...... eccce 
Dutch Guiana 253 cevece 
Dutch West Indies ..... 700 eoee 
BED cccccccccvesecoese 55,207 coceee 
TIBEMOMIR .cccccccccccece 6,586 ecccee 
WRN sc ccccrcccedeenee 46,570  .ueee 
DHOMOO occcccscrescccces 348 1,064, 739 
French Guiana ......... —. «neage 
French West Indies ..... 7,015 eevvee 
French Africa ...... 20 eevee 
Gambia ......... ae. beasts 
GOPTRORT occeccccccccces 203,268 1,612,908 
Gold Coast ....... cocce 1,016 ecccee 
GPOOCE .cccscccccccccces 33,049 784,759 
Guatemala .......... ° 13 eeccee 
TEBTER cc ccvoccvcesececce eecece 
TORNORE nc cccccccccccccs eecces 
26s p0cbonsess vedee 2,582,676 
Irish Free State 8,000 
GR 905.00-0260-0% 1,187,401 
Jugoslavia eeccee 
EAMOTUR ccccsvccssscsoese eeccce 
Netherlands ............ 44,285 1,777,448 
New Zealand ........... 10,710 6,666 
PENG. ob ccencecvecseees 88 eeecce 
PED .46 3-080 6404464400 56,693 330,130 
BEAR OOOD cc ciccccccecence 98 ceccee 
BPOPR ce cccccccceccscoace cove 74,667 
Pertmgal .cccccccccccces cose 1, apes 351 
Portuguese Africa .. 2,935 
Philippine Islands .. 2,863 
PARAMS 2. ccvccssocccecs 1,058 ° 
DRSOREEMO cc ccccovevccecs 2,462 ecccce 
BRUNER ccc ccccccccescese 357 eoccce 
San Domingo ........... 470 cecsece 
Salvador ....... eevencce 76 eecces 
Dt weseddnedaveeeskes ane 415,558 
OOD. cccccvccccccesee 11,458 
SE” S¥-00b see coeee ‘ 3,825 
Sierra Leone ........... 26 
Spanish Africa ......... 870 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 719 
VORRRGER icc ccsccesevee 1,008 
WEED coccsvccceadese 1,170,979 43,687,219 


Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
o-~ middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom 





veueden eevee 48,079 
United States ........ +. 289,680 coos 
BOREURGGR sccccccccccece 3,500 3 
BNP occvccccccecce cove 8,433 
British Guiana ......... 92 cece 
WOPRRRSS cc ccccsseccoce esee 60 
Honduras ........seee005 6 eoee 
SOMARIOCR oc cccccccccsece 50 37 
Other B. W. Indies..... 89 48 
BEATAD occ cvvcsrvessescocs esee 89 
British South Africa. ove 171 
Newfoundland ......... 2,289 790 
Irish Free State ........ eoee 749 
WUGMSS. cos ccrccccsedics coos 740 
Finland ...... ° Cewee e 663 
New Zealand ..... ° ° coos 3 
Hongkong .........+0+. eeee 88 
Netherlands ........... eve 8,639 
CRIME cccccccccccoveccore ove 6 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 250 2 
FOG © oc Ni tcewe'ss cose eae 27 
BOARS ccccccscccvese -. 295,956 68,615 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in September and October, 1928, 
as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce (000’s omitted): 


September ,——October—, 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
7 9 








Massachusetts 
Buffalo .......00. 892 2 2, 810 2 
New York ....... 26 316 318 510 
Philadelphia ..... 58 10 4 
Maryland ........ 24 8 134 10 
EN fa'b-o's 0.010 6 rere 10 ioe 7 
Florida .......... see 1 eee 2 
Mobile .......... 9 eee 8 
New Orleans 145 «1,442 126 
Sabine ....... oes eee 5 
Galveston ... 1138 1,715 157 
San Antonio . 1 232 1 
El Paso .... 1 1 
Los Angeles ..... eee 1 pee 1 
San Francisco ... $1 45 35 63 
Oregon ..... cosce 4000 139 3,722 180 
Washington ...... 7 207 894 280 
Michigan ........ eee eee 18 
Porto Rico ....... eee 2 ee 
Montana and Idaho 1 2 oes 2 
Duluth and Su- 

perior ..... «++. 6,998 +++ 10,542 ees 
St. Lawrence .... ... 1 ees eee 

Totals .........17,979 1,020 22,058 1,381 





September Feed Exports 





1929 


Exports of feed from the United States fn 








September, 1928, as reported by the Depart. 
ment of Commerce: 
o——Tons—.. 
Prepared 
Kafrand mixed Mill. 

To— milo, bus feeds feeds 
Denmark ....... osee 72 
GRRE occccse bose 640 1,073 
Netherlands .... tees oo 54g 
Fa eeoe 670 
Sweden ....... eee 90 1 00 
United Kingdom .... 225 "984 
Canada ........ 178 87 127 
Nicaragua ..... onee 17 1 
Panama ....... . eee 53 2 
Mexico ......... 338 1 5 
CU occccece 18 533 166 
Other countries. eee 77 61 

Totals ..... 534 2,365 3,385 
August ....... -- 2,673 2,939 2,042 
GO cvccccccces 4,499 1,101 3,580 
June ..... +++ 86,104 1,661 1,459 
May . one'es 3,120 2,128 3,102 
PC Sere 58,953 2,968 3,284 
BEATER weccccncs 91,946 2,189 2,997 
February ..... ++ 187,007 1,881 2,845 
January ........ 572,816 2,801 4,74 

*Including screenings. 

-—Oil cake—, —Oil meal, 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed eee 
Belgium .... 6,699 224 
Denmark .... 12, 148 eve a ail 
France ...... eee 56 wel 
Germany os 5,004 ees wee od 
Irish F. State ° 114 ol 
Netherlands . e 11,382 abe axe 
Norway ..... eee eee 896 one 
Spain .oscore ove 112 eee ond 
Sweden ...... 2,845 coe eee sal 
U. Kingdom.. eee 1,076 ees oes 
Canada ...... eee eee 55 1 
Other B. W. 

Indies . 1 
Finland oe8 
Oth. countries 1 

Totals ..... 3 
August ..... 331 

WE ccccccecs 562 
June ..... 461 
May ..... 538 
April ....... 7 
March ... 305 
February 1,781 
January 401 
December . 2,139 
November 607 
October ...... 41,420 23,856 12; 412 451 
September ... 24,093 26,466 2,212 ri) 
August ...... 18,052 28,660 2,069 818 





Spring Wheat by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 spring wheat acreage and production, 


based on condition Dec. 


1, compared with 


the final production figures for 1927, and 
giving the five-year average 1923-27 (00's 




















omitted): 
DURUM 
Acres + Bushels 
1928 «1928 1927 1923-27 
Minnesota .... 348 6,668 3,538 800 
North Dakota. 5,066 72,950 65,916 43,32 
South Dakota.. 1,282 13,974 16,401 12,516 
Montana ...... 15 278 300 154 
Totals ...... 6,711 92,770 76,155 59,399 
OTHER SPRING WHEAT 
Illinois ....... 802 6,285 3,888 1,99 
Wisconsin ..... 62 1,364 1,426 = 1,127 
Minnesota .... 1,086 165,747 14,542 21,891 
North Dakota. 5,301 69,973 69,054 60,52 
South Dakota.. 1,875 19,312 27,902 16,597 
Nebraska ..... 180 38,222 2,958 2,838 
Montana ...... 3,410 64,790 65,652 41,940 
Idaho ........ 704 18,804 20,100 15,489 
Wyoming ..... 181 38,168 3,440 2,547 
Colorado ...... 416 7,488 5,994 4,651 
WHA seccssece 98 0408 Bt00 200 
Washington ... 847 18,044 19,660 20,33 
Oregon ..... 190 3,230 3,382 4,69 
Other states... 185 2,953 2,364 2,39 
Totals ...... 14,834 231,015 243,152 199,68 
TOTAL SPRING WHEAT 
Illinois ....... 302 5,285 3,888 1,99 
Wisconsin ..... 62 1,864 1,426 1,127 
Minnesota .... 1,484 21,815 18,080 24,697 
North Dakota. 10,367 142,928 124,970 103,858 
South Dakota.. 3,157 33,281 44,308 29,113 
Nebraska ..... 180 3,222 2,958 2,838 
Montana ...... 3,425 65,068 665,952 42,69 
Idaho 704 18,804 20,100 15,489 
Wyoming ..... 181 8,168 3,440 2,547 
Colorado ..... . 416 7,488 6,994 4,651 
| eee 95 3,185 2,790 2,64 
Washington ... 847 13,044 19,660 20,338 
Oregon ..... 190 3,230 3,382 4,69 
Other states. 185 2,953 5,322 5,298 
ae 
Totals ......21,545 323,785 319,307 259,07 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in November, 


1928 and 1927, in barrels: 





To— 1928 1927 
United States ............ 12 519 
United Kingdom ......... 281,914 406,202 
Other countries ......... 877,287 742,753 

—™ 

Totals ...........+++++1,169,218 1,149,414 


Wheat exports in November, 1928 até 
1927, in bushels: 

To— 1928. 1927 
United States ........ 2,490,854 2,868,501 
United Kingdom ..... 56,673,308 43,407, 
Other countries ...... 16,252,435 6,533.9 

—— 

Totals ............. 75,416,597 52,805,287 
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HIS AVERAGE WAS 0.K. 


A Scotchman, not feeling so well as 
usual, called on his ey doctor, who 
looked him over and gave him some pills 
to be taken at bedtime. Whisky was 
also prescribed for his stomach’s sake, a 

glass to be taken after each meal. 



















2,845 Four days later Sandy again called 
4,744 on the doctor, stating he was feeling no 
better. 
eal “Have you taken the medicine exactly 
Lins'd as I instructed?” the doctor inquired. 
oad “Weel, doctor,” replied the patient, “I 
“ may be a wee bit behindt wi’ the pills, 
Be but I’m six weeks ahead wi’ the whusky.” 
es —Wroe’s Writings. 
eee * * 
sl PARTNERS NOW 
is: A Chicago man took an extra big 
1 drink of corn whisky, and shortly began 
' to see reptiles, also animals in assorted 
oa colors. So he rented a room and opened 
1 a museum. Many people paid 35c ad- 
~~ mission, and when they saw only an 
a empty room they called a policeman. 
36? fa The policeman was going to arrest him, 
461 but the man got him off in a corner and 
St B® gave him a drink. The policeman then 
305 gave the man $300 for a half interest in 
1,731 the show.—_Wroe’s Writings. 
r a, 
‘so When a fellow whose wife’s name is 
“it Helen keeps calling “Mabel! Mabel!” in 
i: fg his sleep, it doesn’t help any at the 
breakfast table to remark: “I had a 
funny dream last night, dear; I thought 
I was in Columbus.”—Typo Graphic. 
“an es 
| with A new bank clerk, dictating, was in 
‘cats yy doubt as to the use of a certain phrase, 
80 he said to the stenographer: “Do you 
retire a loan?” And the wistful eyed 
—— one interrupted rather sleepily: 
— “No, I sleep with mama.”—Typo 
43,3 fe Graphic. 
12,516 * * 
ae PATIENT 
59,399 A stranger entered a church in the 
middle of the service, and seated him- 
19% self in the back pew. After a while he 
112 began to fidget. Leaning over to the 
py white-haired man at his side, evidently 
‘cor fag 2 old member of the congregation, he 
2,8) [im Whispered: “How long has be been 
41,940 preaching?” 
yr “Some 80 or 40 years, I think,” the 
4 old man answered, “I don’t know ex- 
ry ; 
ne “T'll stay, then,” decided the stranger, 
230 fae De must be nearly done.”—Bagology. 
— * @#. 
99,600 Minister: “I hear, Paddie, they’ve 
gone dry in the village where your 
rt brother lives.” 
asst Paddie : “Dry, mon! They’re parched. 
03,88 fe P've just had a letter from Mike, an’ 
se oi Postage stamp was stuck on with a 
aot oe fer Magazine, 
15,489 * * 
oF Girl: “Do you make life-size enlarge- 
2641 i Ments from snapshots?” 
‘ta mi netographer : “That’s our specialty, 
a Girl: “Fine. Here’s a picture I took 
59,019 BE Of the Grand Canyon.”—Life. 
* #* 
= pe WATCH OUT FOR DAD 
errr eight-year-old Chicago boy came 
1921 eran to breakfast, and his hands and 
i ace just had a “lick and a promise,” as 
06. fy “andma used to say. 
deus up to the bathroom,” said his 
att father, “and I'll give you a real good 
$ = Hi When he got to school his teacher 
1991 Foumented on his clean features. “Why, 
3,6 [i Ralph,” she said, “you look wonderfully 
corte i Clean. Who washed you?” 
38." Bh... My dad washed me,” declared Ralph, 
so5s1 8nd say, if ever you want a bath and 

















want to be and clean you just go 
to dad. You will be clean all right when 
he gets through with you.”—Godfrey 
Gossip. 
* # 
DARK LAUGHTER 


The scene was a Georgia camp meet- 
ing, and a buxom young colored girl had 
just got converted. She jumped up from 
the altar and shouted fervently: 

“Las’ night ah wuz in de arms of de 
devil. To-night ah’s in de arms of de 
Lawd.” 

A rich barytone voice called from a 
back bench: “Is you engaged fo’ to- 
morrow night, sister?’—Wall Street 
Journal. 

- * 

“There is nothing thicker than blood,” 
deciares an American statesman. Has 
he tried our post office ink?—Punch. 

ad 
Potato Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 potato crop, based on condition Nov. 1, 
compared with the final estimates for 1927 
and 1926, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











1926 1927 1928 
Maine ....... 36,830 37,288 37,840 
New York ...... 29,016 28,620 32,890 
New Jersey .... 7,250 9,177 9,396 
Pennsylvania ... 22,176 26,400 32,630 
SE beeee cece us 10,058 12,180 12,740 
Michigan ....... 29,880 23,120 35,880 
Wisconsin ...... 27,140 23,920 31,395 
Minnesota ...... 29,800 33,128 37,400 
TOWG ccccccecccce 6,083 6,150 10,395 
North Dakota .. 7,520 11,526 11,865 
South Dakota .. 3,300 7,590 6,570 
Nebraska ....... 8,904 9,975 
Virginia ... 19,760 20,592 
Montana ...... 5,265 4,830 
Idaho .......+. 24,380 19,890 
Wyoming ...... 2,414 2,576 
Colorado ...... 16,046 15,960 
WEBM  seccccces 2,970 3,410 
Nevada oe 780 870 
Washington ° 18,430 9,990 
Oregon ......... 6,240 6,240 
California .... 7,956 7,840 
Other states .... 72,623 79,720 104,477 
U. S., totals... 356,360 406,964 465,651 
SWEET POTATOES 
1926 1927 1928 
New Jersey .... 2,466 1,890 2,320 
Delaware ...... 1,251 880 980 
Maryland ....... 1,815 1,584 1,500 
See 5,375 5,805 5,040 
North Carolina.. 7,560 10,146 7,680 
South Carolina.. 4,160 5,30 4,300 
GORPTUR scccccce 9,460 10,560 10,234 
Tennessee ...... 6,635 4,70 4,560 
Alabama ...... ° 6,500 7,350 7,980 
Mississippi ..... 6,240 7,728 6,490 
kansas ....... 4,212 4,408 3,060 
L@uisiana ...... 7,110 9,702 7,660 
BO ce ccccccee 8,556 11,970 8,588 
Other states .... 18,419 11,901 11,056 
. &., totals .. 83,658 93,928 81,340 
oe 


eapolis—Filour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1928 1927 1926 1925 
Jan.. 1,110,726 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 
Feb.. 1,079,215 776,112 851,476 932,693 
Mch. 1,221,780 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 
April 1,076,946 859,687 787,631 700,994 
May 968,826 808,693 866,200 709,476 
June. 860,957 785,336 923,519 863,341 
July 834,505 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 
Aug. 1,050,644 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 
Sept. 1,010,415 1,190,531 1,216,076 1,356,706 
Oct.. 1,179,098 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 
Nov. 910,749 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 
Dec.. ...++. 1,185,221 948,941 1,040,831 





Tot. 11,303,860 11,540,042 11,793,258 12,059,557 
Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 





1928 1927 1926 1925 

January ..... 3,875 6,868 6,803 16,821 
February 3,499 5,876 7,565 25,037 
BMAPOR .ccccce 4,460 11,042 10,185 23,253 
BEE -veceiwnce 9,336 8,432 7,436 9,264 
MEP sccovcene 9,727 38,425 4,483 12,062 
er 12,429 6,445 8,307 6,336 
SUED iscrecece 5,346 6,007 11,005 12,555 
August ...... 3,623 3,265 12,483 9,012 
September ... 1,375 3,529 11,010 6,624 
October ...... 797 9,676 11,190 10,070 
November .... 4,432 5,181 17,940 6,161 
December .... oe0 3,710 9,964 9,863 
ROA ose 57,799 78,456 117,321 147,058 

oy! 


Canada—Fiour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 

January ... 1,579 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February .. 1,464 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,812 
March .... 1,617 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
CC ae 1,314 1,154 1,416 1,244 1,449 
=e 541 1,465 1,491 1,015 1,881 
June ...... 1,859 1,814 1,647 1,289 1,413 
gaereer 1,458 1,019 1,228 1,840 1,354 
August .... 1,590 1,158 1,044 1,029 1,426 
September... 1,892 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,787 
October ... 2,180 2,005 2,231 2,808 2,143 
November... ... 2,120 2,089 2,127 1,708 
December . .... 1,767 1,716 1,787 1,440 
Totals ..15,944 17,702 18,966 18,5638 19,932 


Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1927-28....... 18,910 1924-26....... 18,215 
1926-27....... 17,888 1928-24....... 20,384 
1925-26....... 19,054 
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Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bblis) from the United States by customs 
districts in August and September, 1928, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 








c—August—, September 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts . ese 5 eee 7 
Buffalo ..:........ 690 3 892 2 
New York ....... 106 409 26 $16 
Philadelphia ..... 50 4 58 10 
Maryland ........ ewe 9 24 8 
ME, sconeesale rr 11 ese 10 
WESTER cscccccccs eee 2 00 1 
aa oes 4 ese 9 
New Orleans . 150 121 1,106 145 
REO ceccccccces 293 1 TT eae 
Galveston ........ 2,783 94 38,781 113 
San Antonio ..... 87 199 1 
Be BMD ccccccce e eee . 1 
Los Angeles ..... eee 1 eee 1 
San Francisco ... 12 57 31 45 
GHOMOM cccccccces 2,259 26 4,099 139 
Washington ...... 812 178 764 207 
Michigan ........ 3 see one ode 
AlAs ..ccccccces oe 1 eee ° 
Porto Rico ....... eve 3 eee 2 
MontanaandIdaho... 2 1 2 
Duluth and Su- 

DOPIOP ccccceses 3,129 «+. 6,998 eve 
St. Lawrence .... eee eee eee 1 
Totals ....... --10,374 932 17,979 1,020 
<oS 


Winter Wheat by States 
Estimated winter wheat production of 
winter wheat states in 1928, based on con- 
dition Dec. 1, compared with the revised 
estimates for 1927 and the 1923-27 av- 

erage, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1928 1927 1923-27 

Kansas ........ - 177,361 111,283 116,443 
Nebraska ....... 66,697 70,868 44,760 
Oklahoma ...... 59,576 83,372 46,240 
GRE cccccvcccces 9,331 28,980 33,871 
Illinois .... 18,915 30,956 40,654 
Indiana 9,450 27,621 30,057 
Missouri 18,999 15,580 23,451 
WOE. ccccccvces 22,176 17,945 19,783 
Colorado ...... - 11,076 16,900 13,928 
Pennsylvania ... 17,066 20,165 21,795 
Washington ° 35,600 33,684 24,080 
Michigan ..... e. 14,112 19,156 17,607 
GROMER cc cccccece 20,088 23,400 16,478 
TRS cccescccce 10,488 12,274 10,356 
California ...... 16,380 13,642 11,785 
Montana ..... +» 12,160 14,256 9,100 
Maryland ..... ‘ 8,745 9,188 10,193 
Virginia ........ 9,758 8,381 9,650 
Other states .... 40,996 45,637 48,886 
United States.. 578,964 553,288 649,117 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 
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SALESMAN WITH FOLLOWING IN OHIO, 
West Virginia, Indiana, wants position 
with high grade spring or Kansas mill; 
best of references; available Jan. 1. Ad- 
dress 1831, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





POSITION WANTED AS MILLER IN MILL 
of 75 to 150 bbls capacity, by practical 
man of 18 years’ experience in the milling 
of hard and soft wheat, also rye; have 
had experience in the manufacturing of 
dairy and poultry feeds; I am able to keep 
mill in repair and not afraid of work; 
single, 37 years of age, can furnish ref- 
erences; will also take position in large 
mill as grinder, bolter or machine tender. 
Address 1832, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MANAGER AVAILABLE HAS SPECIAL- 
ized in reorganizing all departments and 
successfully managing good-sized milling 
companies that were losing money, has 
changed several such losing concerns into 
money makers, has always accomplished 
these results when given authority to do the 
things ry for and the neces- 
sary money with which to operate; has suc- 
cessfully handled mills grinding hard wheat, 
soft wheat and spring wheat; is looking for 
an opportunity. Address 654, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. se 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FEED MILLER, WESTERN MINNESOTA 
town of 56,000, large drawing territory, 
ample storage facilities, would like to 
hear from North Dakota and Montana 
hard wheat mills to handle flour and mill- 
feed on commission basis. Address 1833, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MAKE YOUR OWN PRICE 


To settle an estate, will sell at sacrifice 
prices all machinery and equipment of mod- 
ern flour and grist mill, built three years 
ago. Equipment includes a new Carter disc 
separator and a new No. 309 Eureka batch 
mixer. Get in touch with us immediately. 
Nelson Machinery Co., Green Bay, Wis. 





COMPLETE 150-BBL ILLINOIS MILL, ALL 
modern and up-to-date machinery, three 
stories and basement, good switch runs 
in beside mill warehouse and engine room, 
switch kept up by railroad company at 
their expense; mill in first class condition; 
runs nearly every day; did close to $150,- 
000 worth of business last year; estab- 
lished trade; 150 h-p Hamilton Corliss 
steam engine; coal bought at $1.25 per 
ton; will sell cheap. Address 1834, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 382-IN. BY 8- 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 602 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SIMON’S RICE MILL 
T. SIMON, Proprietor 
CROWLEY, LA., U.S.A. 

Foreign connections desired 
in all principal markets 

Cable address: ‘‘Srr1m” 








Wanted—Operative 
Superintendent 


for new 1,200-bbl flour mill now in 
process of erection, located south of 
the Mason & Dixon Line in city of 
over 200,000 population. Firm build- 
ing mill are successful mill opera- 
tors with half million dollar capi- 
tal. Applicant must be man of 
unquestionable moral standing, with 
ability in manufacturing quality 
flour and meal, capable of taking 
complete charge of plant production 
and laboratory work and must be 
capable of supervising installation 
of machinery and assist in pur- 
chasing ‘same. Must bear most rigid 
investigation. Satisfactory salary to 
right man. Address 1823, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minrfeapolis. 








Mipway EL LeEctric ENGRAVING 
CoMPANY 
Engravers -& «Designers 


1931 University Avenue 
AUL 

















W. 0. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN TO 
represent northwestern or southwestern 
mill; had several years’ experience; well 
acquainted with baking and jobbing trade 
in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
Address 1828, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


b : Five Letter 
Riverside Code “Revision 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all is branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A. 
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Marine Leg, Unloading 
and Loading 
Equipment Designed to 
Render Fast Handling 
of Grain 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS, LIMITED 


0A nnouncing THE OPENING of our new 2,000,000 bushel elevator 


at Toronto for public terminal storage of all kinds of 
grain. This is the only modern grain elevator on this part of the great lakes 
and offers excellent facilities for delivery of wheat to Ontario mills and feed- 
ing grains to all parts of old Ontario. 
our service the very best for reaching the markets of this province. 


Shippers of American corn will find 


or 


if 


Orricers or Company: President, James Piayrair; Vice-President, F. K. Morrow; Treasurer and General Manager, Gorpon C. Lerrcn. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


We Invite Your Letters 
Wires 


Interested 


~~ 





















Wishing Pou 
Prosperity 
in ’29 
May your troubles 
dissolve as easily... 


prove as uniformly 
..and your fortune 


good as 

















Worcester Sautt Company 
71-73 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


FACTORIES 
Silver Springs, N. Y. Ecorse, Michigan 
OFFICES 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Columbus, 
Charlotte, N. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 











In Minneapolis 


—let the Northwestern National 
Bank handle your banking business. 
To the merchant or manufacturer 
our commercial department offers 
every service demanded by modern 
business. The facilities of this large 
bank are at your command. Our 
fifty-five years’ experience makes this 
institution an ideal banking connec- 
tion for business firms outside as well 
as in Minneapolis. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Resources $95,000,000 
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